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AVE you heard the news about Frank 
Jordan?” 

This question quickly brought me to the 

little group which had gathered in the center of the 

office. Jordan and I had started with the Great 

Eastern Machinery Company, within a month of each 

other, four years ago. A year ago, Jordan was taken 

into the accounting division and I was sent out as 

salesman. Neither of uswas blessed with an unusual 

amount of brilliancy, but we “got by” in our new 
jobs well enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when I heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer of the 
Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But there was the 
“Notice to Employees” on the bulletin board, telling 
about Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now i knew that Jordan was a capable fellow, 
quiet, and unassuming, but I never would have 
picked him for any such sudden rise. I knew, too, 
that the Treasurer of the Great Eastern had to be a 
big man, and I wondered how in the world Jordan 
landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jordan’s new 
office and after congratulating him warmly, I asked 
him to let me “in” on the details of how he jumped 
ahead so quickly. His story is so intensely interest- 
ing that I am going to repeat it as closely as I re- 
member. 

“T’'ll tell you just how it happened, George, be- 
cause you may pick up a pointer or two that will help 
you. 

“You remember how scared I used to be whenever 
I had to talk to the chief? You remember how you 
used to tell me that every time I opened my mouth I 
put my foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that every 
time I spoke I got into 
trouble? You remember 
when Ralph Sinton left 
to take charge of the 
Western office and I was 
asked to present him 
with the loving cup the 
boys gave him, how flus- 
tered I was and how I 
couldn’t say a word be- 
cause there were people 
around? You remember 
how confused I used tu 
be every time I met new 
people? I couldn’t say 
what I wanted to say 
when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if 
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The Secret of Being a 
Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


wanted to become orators, whereas what I wanted 
to learn was not only how to speak in public but 
how to speak to individuals under various condi- 
tions in business and social life. 


“A few weeks later, just as I was about to give up 
hope of ever learning how to talk interestingly, I 
read an announcement stating that Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law of New York University had just com- 
pleted a new course in business talking and public 
speaking entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course 
was offered on approval without money in advance, 
so since I had nothing whatever to lose by examining 
the lessons, I sent for them and in a few days they 
arrived. I glanced through the entire eight lessons, 
reading the headings and a few paragraphs here and 
there, and in about an hour the whole secret of effec- 
tive speaking was opened to me. 


“For example, I learned why I had always lacked 
confidence, why talking had always seemed some- 
thing to be dreaded whereas it is really the simplest 
thing in the world to ‘get up and talk.’ I learned 
how to secure complete attention to what I was say- 
ing and how to make everything I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art of listen- 
ing, the value of silence, and the power of brevity. 
Instead of being funny at the wrong time, I learned 
how and when to use humor with telling effect. 


“But perhaps the most wonderful thing about 
the lessons were the actual examples of what things 
to say and when to say them to meet every condition. 
I found that there was a knack in making oral reports 
to my superiors. JI found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to give esti- 
mates, and to issue orders. 


“T picked up some wonderful pointers about how 
to give my opinions, about how to answer complaints, 
about how to ask the bank for a loan, about how to 
ask for extensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that instead of antagonizing people 
when I didn’t agree with them, I learned how to bring 
them around to my way of thinking in the most 
pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, along with 
those lessons there were chapters on speaking before 
large audiences, how to find material for talking 
and speaking, how to talk to friends, how to talk 
to servants, and how to talk to children. 


“Why, I got the secret the very first evening 
and it was only a short time before I was able to 
apply all of the principles and found that my words 
were beginning to have an almost magical effect 
upon everybody to whom I spoke. It seemed that 
I got things done instantly, where formerly, as you 
know, what I said ‘went in one ear and out the other.’ 
I began to acquire an executive ability that sur- 
prised me. I smoothed out difficulties like a true 
diplomat. In my talks with the chief I spoke clearly, 
simply, convincingly. Then came my first promo- 
tion since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the job of answering complaints, and I 
made good. From that I was given the job of 
making collections. When Mr. Buckley joined the 
Officers’ Training Camp, I was made Treasurer. 
Between you and me, George, my salary is now 


























$7,500 a year and I expect it will be more from the 
first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I attribute 
my success solely to the fact that I learned how to \ 
talk to people.” 

x * * 

When Jordan finished, I asked him for the address 
of the publishers of Dr. Law’s course and he gave it 
to me. I sent for it and found it to be exactly as he 
had stated. After studying the eight simple lessons 
I began to sell to people who had previously refused 
to listen to me at all. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of the year, 
I received a wire from the chief asking me to return 
to the home office. We had quite a long talk in 
which I explained how I was able to break sales 
records—and I was appointed Sales Manager at 
almost twice my former salary. I know that there 
was nothing in me that had changed except that | 
had acquired the ability to talk where formerly | 
simply used “words without reason.” I can never 
thank Jordan enough for telling me about Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing. Jordan and I are both spending all our spare 
time making public speeches on war subjects and 
Jordan is being talked about now as Mayor of our 
little Town. 




















So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how you can, in one hour, learn the secret 
of speaking and how you can apply the principles of 
effective speech under all conditions, that they are 
willing to send you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete Course will be sent, 
all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely 
satished send it back any time within five days 
after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 
















On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the Course, send only $5 in full payment. You 
take no risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. L-464, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
















Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's ‘Mastery of Speech,"’ 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking in eight lessons. 
will either remail the Course to you within five days after its rece wm, 3 
or send you §s5. 
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“Have your 
eyes examined a 


Yo ARE as efficient as your 
eyes and the only way to 





know that your eyes are really 
; efficient is to have them examin- 
/ ed. If you need glasses, ask for 


Shelltex Rimmed 


Aur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Quality Beyond Question 


<9 at no greater cost 
S' YLISH in design, Shur-ons 
attract favorable attention; 

optically correct, they improve 

your vision; mec ‘hanically right, 

: they are comfortably secure. 

Fitted with 

Shur-on KOSBDIA Lenses 
—tinted lenses that shut out 
strong light—Shur-ons are the 
glasses you will like best. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
c Est. 1864 = Rochester, N.Y 
i) Sole Manufacturers of v 
Y Shur-on Optical Products 

































































Quality in Seeds 
is the first thing 
to consider. You 
cannot succeed 
with your garden 
unless you plant 


“Seeds that 
row.” 
Burpee’s 


Dollar Box 
Sufficient seed to 
plant a garden 
20 by 30feet. A 
complete Veg- 
etable garden 
for $1.00. 

Burpee’s 

Dollar Box 
contains the 
following Veg- 
etable Seeds 
Been—String'ess Green Pod 
Been—Brittle Wax 
Beet—Crosby's 
Cabbege Allhead Karly 
Cerrot— Chantenay 


Persiey—Curied Dwarf 
Radish— White Icicle 
Radish—Scariet Button 
Cherd- Luocullus Salsify —Sandwich Isiand 
Cora—Golden Bantam Tomato—Chalk's Jewel 
King Turnip— White Egg 
If purchased se eoatey this collection would cost $1.60 
With the Dollar Box we :nclude Cultural sane and Garden 
Plan drawn to scale. Complete garden for 
BURPEE’S ANNUAL For 1 919 
Burpee's Annual is considered the leading American Seed 
Catalog. It contains a complete list of the best Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. It will be mailed to you free upon request. 
Write for your copy today 


W, ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


Lettuce— May 








BECOME 
A NURSE 


Our graduates carn $15 to 
$25 a wee 

[F YOU cannot spend 
three years in hospital or 
are past hospital age limit, 
send name and address on 
post card for yearbook ex 
plaining the C. S. N. Home 
Practice Method of studying 
trained nursing State age 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


272 Main St., Jamestown, N. ¥. 
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Preserve Your 
Fhenegraph Records! 




























A—Ordinary Steel Needle, new, 
B—As the ordinary needle wears down, 
owing to its taper form, it can no 
longer fit the record groove perfectly 
and has atendency to wear the record. 
C—Ssonora Needle having paradlel sides, 
ALWAYS fits record groove exactly 
and lengthens the record life. 


Sonsra, 


Semi-Permanent Silvered 
NEEDLES 
Replace steel needles! 


They play 50 to 100 times 
without wearing out. 


Use Sonoia Needles for mellower 
tone, greater economy, conven- 
ience and for longer record life. 
Loud— Medium— Soft 
30c. per package of § 

At all dealers or write 
Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Jur. 

GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 
279 Broadway, Dept. L New York 


Use Sonora Needles on al! makes of steel 
needle records 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly 
structed needles of inferior quality. 
































































































Touches the Spot 


Luden’s prevent that little irrita- 
tion from becoming a big one. 
Give quick relief. vs 
from soreness, dry- 


ness, throat strain. 
No narcotics, no coloring. 


Sold everywhere in 
the Luden yellow, 
sanitary package. \ 


Wm. H. Laden, Pa. 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
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Be a Giant in Personality, | 
Energy, Health and Mind 


Unless your mind and body are capable of withstanding abuse without distress you have no real 


mental, vital, living or health power. 


You have but ‘‘average power of life.”’ 


You have but negative 


health or life power. Real health power, real personal power, real power of life and real success 
come only through the vital power to live and the masterful power to succeed. The Conscious Evolu- 
tion character of power of life, mighty power of positive will, higher health, higher vitality and 
dynamic energy will enable you to easily master and enjoy conditions that now distress you. A 
unique and wonderful discovery that has revolutionized human possibilities and furnishes the body, 
personality and mind with a degree of driving and smashing energy that surpasses imagination. 


HERE is a new and marvelous science of recon- 
structing and recreating the human organism 


and energizing the mind —a system of mental and 
physical evolution that has already revolutionized 
richly the lives of men and women all over the country. 
It has brought them a new kind of health, pleasure, 
strength, energy, confidence, might, power of person- 
ality and success. Jt has given them such marvelous energy 
of mind and body and they enjoy a life so full, so intense, 
so dominating, so thoroughly worth while that the old life 
to which they were accustomed seems totally inferior in every 


respect. 


Dynamic Men and Women 


This new system gives a new idea of how truly masterful, con- 
quering, creative, healthy and happy a human being can be—how 
overflowing with life, dash, energy and the fire of triumph. It is 
thoroughly natural and simple, but it accomplishes seemingly 
impossible results without study, loss of time, use of drugs, medi- 
cines, or dieting, without weight-pulling or apparatus, without 
violent forms of exercise, without massaging, electricity, cold 
baths or forced deep breathing, in fact this system does its 
revolutionizing work without asking you to do anything you do 
not like nor give up anything you do like. And so wonderful are 
its results that you feel the surging of the higher energy after 
the first thirty seconds—half a minute. 


Gain a Conquering Personality 


Many men and women have amazing memories, high _educa- 
tion, excellent health and even unusual strength of body. Many 
are good-looking, are good talkers, and possess every advantage 
that training and blind evolution can give them. Many have 
read practically every book ever written on how to be a success 
and attain a dominant will power, and yet these men and women 
are failures in life because they do not possess a vital, triumphant, 
dynamic power of personality. Their 
energies and knowledge are not 
creatively correlated and activated. 
They do not possess the conquering 
personal power such as Conscious 
Evolution develops and which is so 
essential to a really fine, true and 
beautiful success. 


Conscious Evolution can quickly 
show you that you are only half as 
alive as you must be to realize the 
higher joys and complete benefits of 
living in full, that you are facing the 
world with only half the personality 
that you are easily capable of having, Conscious 
that you are only half as well as you _ Evolution 
should be, half as vigorous as you canis as 
be, half as ambitious as you may be, __ effective 
and only half as well developed as you _for 
ought to be. In fact, Conscious Evolu- 
tion can demonstrate to you in thirty as 
seconds—half a minute—that you for 
are living an inferior life. Men 







A Supreme Life 


The fact is that regardless of whether you are rich or poor, 
Conscious Evolution can prove to you readily, by demonstration 
that you are leading an inferior life. You owe it to yourself to 
give Conscious Evolution the opportunity to show you the way 
in which you may completely and easily come into possession 
of a new dynamic life, and unusual vigor, a dominant type of 
high energy and power of personality—a new realization of the 
meaning of life and success. 

Everywhere throughout the land men and women, in every 
walk of life, through Conscious Evolution are secretly and pri- 
vately advancing themselves in life, happiness, joy and power 
through consciously employing the principles of evolution. 
Whether you are a Doctor, Lawyer, Banker, Business Man, Fi- 
nancier, Mechanic, Soldier, Sailor, Laborer, Philosopher, or 
Scientist, Conscious Evolution is for you. It is for those who 
wish to make their existence on earth a source of higher, 
supreme satisfaction. 

Give Conscious Evolution a trial of thirty seconds—a half 
minute—and you will become personally conscious of the new 
life and higher energy and vitality of which you can have a super- 
abundance, accordingly as you may really desire it 








Daily Results 


| 


“Problems that formerly worried me are now so 
casy as to seem almost unre al, since 


I gained power 
of personality through Conscious Evolution.” 

“I could see the cremendous reality and possibili 
ties of Conscious Evolution in less than half a 
minute's direction of my energies into creatiy 
channels.” 

“Conscious Evolution has made me conscious 
of new energy, of a better power of mind. I seer 
tireless seek action instead of stagnation, a 
formerly 

‘I am filled with a new zeal 

‘It would not take fifty thousand dollars for the 
power which in six weeks Conscious Evolution has 
given me." 

“Ten seconds from the time I started Conscious 
Evolution, I felt myself more alive and »nerge tic 

“Lam happy to say that I received y our instruc 
tions, and that in spite of travelling a good deal 
my condition or power is remarkable at ninety 
years of age.” 

“Tam certain I am gaining in every way, for I 
feel as full of ‘fight’ ant energy, as a wild cat 

“T owe my rise from the position of a country 
insurance agent to virtual head of one of the 
arg st insurance companies of the world entirely 
to tue power of personality Conscious Evolution 
has given me 

“I became aware of the beneficial power of Con 
scious Evolutiomp atthe end of the first ten 
seconds.”" 

“My weak will and personality for years made 
it possible for my business partners to rob me 
of my proper shar- of profits. Conscious Evolution 
gave me courage elf-reliance and power of 
personality, and | made my partners pay me 
$160,000 out of which they had bull-dozed me 
during my feeble and powerless days.” 

“In ten seconds Conscious Evolution proved 
itself to me 








These Amazing Books Are For You 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable books which explain his 
science of Conscious Evolution and what it has already done. Write for these books 
—not because Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 262, 000 other men and 
women, not because there is scarcely a prominent family in the country that hasn’t 
at least one member a pupil of Swoboda, but because they contain valuable ideas 


for you. 


Conscious Evolution is being personally used by man 


of the most prominent 


physicians and such men as Charles E. Hughes, the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, 


the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Cudahys, the Swifts, the Armours, 
Wilson and McAdoo for advancing themselves in energy, 


power of personality. 


Wocdrow 
health, vitality and 


Write for these books because they mean so much to YOU in multiplied living power, earning power and 


personal power. 


They are filled from cover to cover with the vital facts about yourself and how you can 
acquire the degree of power in body and mind that you so consciously or unconsc iously desire. 


They explain 


the dangers of excessive deep breathing, excessive exercise and excessive muscular development. 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to double or even treble your power 
of mind and body; not by tedious, prolonged study, but by a process of energization which raises the very 


level of your life and mental power. 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE supply the key to dominant personal power, 


dominant business power, dominant success power, dominant mental power and dominant will power. 


show how to change your aimless and fru‘tless life and at- 
titudes into ambition, inspiration, enthusiasm and the higher 
success. ' 

These books show how to amazingly increase your power 
of will and personality, as well as your power of body for every 
action and for every purpose and process. 

Conscious Evolution is a new science, and no one can afford not to 


know at least the simple facts aboat it. These facts show how Conscious 
Evolution overcomes weak will, poor health, feebleness of mind and 


They show how to overcome the inferior, pleasureless, feeble and 
unsatisfactory life, by giving the to the ful, superior and 
abundant life. 

Conscious Evolution also shows how to arrest the aging of the body, 
py | ao to remain young, energetic, vigorous and active all of the days 
of life. 

These books are absolutely free and there is no obligation now or 
after. These # are yours tokeep, that you may attain a higher 
understanding of yourself and of evolution and the means to a higher 
existence. 

Even if you gain but one idea or realization of but one princiole of 
life through CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE. OF ciFE, 
these books will be of eternal advantage to you. 

Just write your name and address on this page, tear it out and mail 
it to Swoboda, or draw a ring around your name on your letterhead, or 
merely send a postal, giving your name and address. Do it today- 
This is your rtunity! Nowisyourturn! Thisis yourday! This 
is your r! rite NOW. 


Alois P. Swoboda, 2251 Berkeley Bldg., New York City 










They 


Alois P. 
Swoboda, 
2251 Berkeley 
Bidg. 

New York City 
Please send me abso 
lutely free the copyrighted 
books ‘CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION” and “THE SCI- 
ENCE OF LIFE.” 


Address 


City 


State 136 68000060660600660 
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It's 
toaste 


Open your 
package 
this way 


Off to the theatre 


On the way, light a Lucky Strike, the real 
Burley cigarette. It’s toasted. Toasting 
develops and improves the flavor of Burley 
tobacco, just as toasting gives bread more flavor. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


CC iga ret te It’s toasted. Now every- 


one knows that toasted 
tobacco is the greatest 


x jy improvement in cigarette 
—w manufacture in 20 years. 


%) It's toasted 
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Why My Memory Rarely Fails Me 


and how the secret of a good memory may be learned in a single evening 


NOTE: When I asked Mr. Roth to tell in his 
own words, for nation-wide publication, the remark- 
able story of the development of his system for the 
cure of bad memories, I found him reluctant to talk 
ent himself in cold print. When I reminded him 
that he could do no finer service than to share his 
story W ith others—just as he is sharing his method 
for obtaining : Page: memory with thousands who 
are studying ; famous Memory Course—he cor- 
dially agreed to gt proposal. And here is his story. 

President Independent Corporation. 


IFTY members of the 

Rotary Club were seated 

in the banquet hallof the 
Hotel McAlpin in New York. 
I was introduced to each mem- 
ber'in turn, and each gave me 
his telephone number and told 
me his occupation. An hour 
later, after they had changed 
seats while my back was turned 
to them; I called each man by 
name, gave his telephone num- 


a 





DAVID M. ROTH 


“ber and named his occupation, without a single 


error. 

The following evening, in the office of a large 
business institution, I asked the president of the 
concern to write down fifty words, numbers and 
names, and to number each item. An hour later 
I called out each item, and gave the number op- 
posite which it had been written. 

At another time I glanced at the license num- 
bers of a hundred and five automobiles which 
passed. ‘These numbers were written down by 
witnesses, in the order in which the cars passed. 
Later I called each number correctly and gave 
the order in which the numbers went by. 

From Seattle to New York I have appeared 
before salesmen’s meetings, conventions, and 
Rotary Clubs giving demonstrations of my mem- 
ory. I have met over 10,000 people in my travels. 
Yet I am quite sure I can call nearly every one of 
these men and women by name the instant I meet 
them, ask most of them how the lumber business 
is or the shoe business or whatever business they 
were in when I was first introduced to them. 

People wonder at these memory feats. Hun- 
dreds have asked me how I can store so many 
facts, figures, and faces in my mind, and recall 
them at will. And they are even more mystified 
when I explain that my memory used to be so 
poor I would forget a man’s name twenty seconds 
after I met him! In fact that was what led me 
to investigate and study the cause of poor memory 
and the remedy. For years I read books on psy- 
chology, mental culture, memory and other sub- 
jects. All of these books were good, but none of 
them was. definite or easy enough. So I labored 
until I found out what it was that enabied me to 
remember some things while I forgot others. 
Finally I worked out a system that made my 
memory practically infallible. 

I explained my system to a number of friends 
and they could hardly believe it possible. But 
some of them tried my method and invariably 
they told me they had doubled their memory 
power in a week. They got the method the first 
evening and then developed it as far as they cared 
to go, 

The principles which I had formulated in im- 
proving my own memory were so simple and so 
easy to apply that I decided to give my method 
to the world. 

At first I taught my memory system in per- 
son. My classes, in Rotary Clubs, banks, depart- 
ment stores, railway offices, manufacturin 1g plants 
and every kind of business institution grew amaz- 
inglyin size ahd number. Memory teaching be- 
came my sole profession, and a wonderful experi- 
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ence it has been all the way from Seattle to New 
York City. 

I soon realized that I could never hope to serve 
more than a small fraction of those*who needed 
my memory system and were eager to take it up 
unless I put it into a home-study course which 
people could acquire without personal instruction. 

The ag or a Corporation, whose Presi- 
dent, Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, had become in- 
terested in my oP as a member of my Rotary 
Club class in New York, saw the large possibilities 
of my Course as an element in their broad program 
for personal efficiency and self-improvement. 

So it was my pleasure to join forces with this 
great publishing house, and the Roth Memory 
Course, in seven simple lessons, was offered to 
the public at a price of $5 (correspondence courses 
having been sold hitherto at anywhere from $20 
to $100). 

No money in advance was to be asked, the idea 
being that the Course must sell itself purely on 
its merits. 

As you have doubtless observed, an ext. >sive 
advertising campaign was launched by my pub- 
lishers with full page announcements in all the 
leading periodicals of the country and in many 
leading newspapers. 

This campaign has continued without a let-up 
and with ever growing momentum. 

From the very start this advertising became 
successful. The idea spread. Orders came in 
from everywhere. dition after edition of the 
lessons was printed and still thousands of orders 
could not be filled. 

The promise was made that the Course would 
improve any man’s or woman’s memory in one 
evening. And it did! Letters of praise began to 
pour in almost as fast as the lessons were shipped 

and have kept up ever since in a veritable flood. 

For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the Western Electric Company, New 
York, wrote: 

“Last evening was the first opportunity I had to 
study the course, and in one sitting I succeeded in 
learning the list of 100 words forward and backward, 
and to say that I am delighted with the method, is 
putting it very mildly. I feel already that I am 
more than repaid in the real value and enjoyment 
that I have got out of the first lesson.” 


Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, payee & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
and one of the most famous trial payer 'l in New 


York: 


“May I take occasion to state that I regard your 
service in giving this system to the wo-ld as a public 
benefaction. The wonderful simplicity of the 
method,’ and the ease with which its principles may 
be acquired, especially appeal to me. .1 may add that 
I already had occasion to test the effectiveness of the 
first two lessons in the preparation for trial of an im- 
portant action in which I am about to engage.” 


McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

And here is just a quotation from H. O. (Mul- 
tigraph) Smith, Division Manager of the Multi- 
graph Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshel!: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is sim- 
ple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour 
a day of practice anyone—I don’t care who he is— 
can improve his memory in a qeek and have a good 
memory in six months.” 


Then there is the amazing experience of Victor 
Jones, who increased his business $100,000 in six 
months. And there are hundreds and thousands 
of others°who ‘have studied the Course and who 
have secured greater benefit from it than they 
dreamed possible. 


Perhaps the main reason why my method is s 
successful is because it is so ridiculously simple. 
You get the method of obtaining an infallible 
memory in one evening—in the very first lesson. 


.Chen you develop your memory to any point you 


There are 
only seven lessons in all. Yet the method is so 
thorough that your memory becomes your obedi 
ent slave forever. And instead of being hard 
it is as fascinating as a game. I have received 
letters from people who say the whole family 
gathers round the table for each lesson! 

Men and women from coast to coast have 
thanked me for having made it so easy for them 
to acquire an infallible memory. As one man said: 


desire through the other six lessons 


work, 


“Nemory and good judgment go hand in hand. 
Our judgment is simply the conclusions we draw from 
our experience, and our experience is only the sum 
total of what we remember. I now store away in m) 
mind every valuable fact that relates to my busi iness, 
whether it is something I hear or read, and when the 
proper time comes I recall all the laces I need. Before 
I studied the Roth Course it took me three times as 
long to g ain experience simp} 
mi any facts. 


because I forgot so 


And how true that is! We say of elderly men that their 
judgment is “ripe.” The reason it is ripe is because they have 
accumulated greater experience. But re we remember all the 
important facts we can have a ripened judgment 15 or 20 or 
30 vears sooner! 

Thousands of sales have been lost because the salesman 
forgot some selling point that would have closed the order 
Many men when they are called upon to speak fail to put ov 
their message or to make a good impression they ar 
unable to remember just what they wanted to say. 

Many decisions involving thousands of dollars have been 
made unwisely because the man responsible didn’t remember 
all the facts bearing on the situation, and thus used poor 
judgment. In fact, there is not a day but that the averas 
business man forgets to do from one to a dozen things that 


, because 


would have increased his profits. There are no greater word 
in the 
than the two little words, “I forgot 

My pupils are 
make that fatal phrase obsolete so quickly as the memor 
system it has been my 


English language descriptive of business inefficienc 


gracious enough to say that nothing wil 


good fortune to evolve 


Mr. Roth has told his story. It now remains for 
turn it into dividends. This will happen, we are sure, if y 
will spend the fraction of time it requires to send for his con 
plete Course on absolute approval. 

After a few hours spent with the Roth Memory Course the 
fear as well as the tragedy of forgetting should be largel 
eliminated. You will obtain a fascinating new sense 
confidence and power. 

Not only that, but you will have a sense of freedom that 
you never felt before. You will be freed of the memorandum 
pad, the notebook, and other artificial helps to 
of us are slaves. 

So confident is th 


which most 


e Independent Corporation, the publishe 


of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have an oppo! 
tunity to see in your own home how easy it is to double, yes, 
triple, your memory power in a few short hours, that they are 


willing to send the course on free examination 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or writ« 
a letter and the complete course will be sent, all cha 
paid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it back 
any time within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thousand 
of other men and women who have used the course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


ges pre 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. R-464 119 West 40th Street New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. 

I will either remail the course to you within five days after 

its receipt or send you $5. 

Name. 


Address 


McClure’s 4-19 
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The original color and texture of 
a fine rug need not be impaired in the wear and tear of 


household use. 


VORY Soap is the elixir that perpetuates all the love- 

liness of a new carpet. Used properly, once a year 
or so, at housecleaning time, Ivory restores the bright- 
ness to tints that have been dulled by the gray film of 
dirt which gradually forms on even the most carefully 
swept or vacuum-cleaned rugs. 
No particular skill is needed. Anyone can clean any 
kind or color of rug perfectly, just by following the 
simple rules given opposite. 
Suppose you try this economical, satisfactory Ivory 
method yourself, this year. Your most valuable rug 
can only benefit by this treatment with Ivory’s mild, 
cleansing lather. 


CPN 


Y 2 CLEAN CARPETS 
AND RUGS. Sweep thor- 
oughly. Then, beginning at the 
corner farthest from the door, 
scatter Ivory Soap Paste (see di- 
rections inside wrapper) over not 
more than a square yard at a 
time. Scrub vigorously with a 
stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off 
the paste with a metal-edged ruler 
or a piece of zinc. Whape thor- 
oughly with a cloth wrung out of 
clean, lukewarm water. Work 
with — not against— the nap. 
Use water sparingly, being care- 
ful not to saturate the body of 
the carpet. 
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T the Wagon 

Lits in Pekin. 

filled by silly 
tourists gazing 

at curio-junk and with 
hands in pockets or 
with giggles, and by 
sillier intriguers, seek- 
ing concessions from an 
official ring which con- 
stantly changed like a 
chameleon, or blew its 
own head off with an 
exploded conspiracy — 
bang! — we ran face to 
face with Davy Binns. 

He was talking in 
the gloom of the inner 
lobby, at one of the lit- 
tle tables to which the 
fat, sleek and yellow 
Number Two boy 
brings cocktails and 
tea for very noisy or 
very confidential conversations. He was talking to a 
girl who if not pretty was surely the most interesting of 
the thin stream of women which flowed up, even during 
the War, from Shanghai or down from Seoul and through 
the North Gate of the crumbling Great Wall, some with 
letters of introduction and some quite without. The 
odd thing about it was that, by coincidence, we came 
upon him at the moment when he was putting before 

is American girl the outrageous proposal which came 
so near resulting in a final thrust of a knife. 

Binns — Davy Binns — as some other Britisher in 
the Hong Kong Club once remarked, is about as fitting 
aname for this bronzed, blue-eyed, hard-limbed cricket- 
playing Oxford man as McGinty would be for a newly 
bred orchid. The truth is that Davy was not a cor- 
ruption of David; it was the name of his mother’s 
family, noted for their part in the Cromwell Wars and 
Service under Marlborough and for the perpetuity of 
beautiful daughters who in 1918 are quite as tall and 

and lovely as they were when Pitt admired the 
famous Davy twins. His last name had been honored 
most by his father’s labors. Under the nebular-theory 
school of astronomists the latter wrote Binns’s “‘ Uni- 
¥erse” and left most of his modest fortune to found 
the Binns Observatory. ' 
. The truth about young Binns was most astonishing. 
Of all the world the most astonished were his intimates 
the men who had seen him pull out a race in the 
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“Well, Pll marry you, you silly fool!” 


exploded Dora Smith, whose brown 


eyes were filling with some emo- 


~~ pene 


The Cracking Knee 
Here begins a high-spirited serial 
by Richard Washburn Child 


Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


bow of an eight-oared boat on the Thames when the 
sliding seat had gone from under him and he had fin- 
ished by sitting where every stroke he took made the 
steel rail beneath him cut deeper into his legs; the 
men who knew his cool courage, and who were familiar 
with his expressions of hatred for Prussia. 

Only a few knew the truth. He had friends in the 
War Office. One of them, particularly, helped with 
great tact. 

Without the War, no one might ever have known. 
but Binns was just the man one would expect would 
find his way among the first hundred thousand; with- 
out a uniform and never having worn a uniform, never- 
theless, he looked like an officer. This attraction of 
spirited appearance may have been a part of the in- 
fluence which led the American girl — a sort of chaste 
adventuress, one might say, a journalist traveling to 
Russia quite fearlessly, an angel trying on behalf of 
some United States syndicate to get in where even fools 
fear to tread — to accept Binns’s wild proposal. Why 
not? This must have been what Dora Smith said to 
herself. She was all alone. Her youth was hers! 

As I say, without the War no one would ever have 
been the wiser. But it was the War which explained 
why Davy would never go riding after a fox, and why 





‘ 9°? 
go from here: 


tion. “Where do we 






he rather squirmed 
when Barbour, back 
from Ceylon, told of 
bringing down his big 
game. Of course it was 
a mild form of lunacy. 
But it was deeply 
rooted, heaven knows! 
As we Americans were 
given to understand, it 
was all due to some 
odd _ religious belief to 
which half a dozen 
generations of the 
Binnses have clung, making no fuss about it, but carry- 
ing it on quietly even to a practise. One would as quickly 
suspect Davy Binns of stealing kisses from other Oxford 
men’s wives as of harboring any such nonsense, but 
when the War smoked it out, there stood the fact. 

Binns was quite ready to be killed. He would go 
to the Front for that purpose and said so. 

“But I shall not. kill one of the beggars,” he said 
doggedly. “It’s wrong to kill. But, I say now, can’t 
you find a job for me where I can run a schooner 
loaded with rocks up into one of the damned Huns’ 
submarine bases and stay with her until they've sunk 
her in their own channel?” 

For one who usually appears as calm and unruffled as 
Binns, they say his expression was positively pathetic. 

**A conscientious objector!” roared Geoffrey Eames. 
“T’m funked, Davy. I’m really and awfully funked. 
You mustn’t tell any one else —do you hear? It’s not 
decent. We must find something that will let you carry 
on against the devils in your own way.” 

They gave him an intelligence-officer job, secret ser- 
vice work — something of that nature. They had him 
in Russia and it was he who reported to Downing Street 
the real truth about Russia which was that it was not 
German propaganda which rotted Russia but Russian 
propaganda — the eternal deception, suppression of 
truth, and lies which the bureaucracy told to the people. 

“Tt will be so anywhere,” Binns had written. “* You 
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8 The Cracking Knee 

love vour mother, but if she continually lied to you 
and blinded you she wouldn't fool you in the end. She'd 
be lucky if she didn’t lose you; and in any case she'd 
lose your confidence and take vour nerve.” 

Thev detailed him to India later And there he was 
immensel) umused when, after he had pointed out the 
trail of revolutionar conspiral : » an allied coun 
try, some bright censorship u la r country cut 
off all news of thes mspirators and their trial, and 
lise losed to all ol I; lia that tl eret machinery of 
fear was in motion. It undid all his good work. He 
had come to China on a job still bi t one which 
concerned one of the rare instances where the Germans 
find a soil stupid enough to permit lics really to take 
root long enough to produce results 

“No one know 5 ho Ven mill Ls of C} ICs are 
Mohammedans he told Dora Smit! 

Dora Smith was the ve hy ety skinn dl soil \ «dl, firm- 
chinned American girl 

‘Turkey is the Mohammedan stronghold,” he went 
on. “China declares war, after one of her own internal 
comic-operas pon Germany furkev is Germany's 


partner mi crim although the fellows at Gallipoli tell 
me that a Turk is a whole lot of a gentleman fighter as 
bullet-headed Fritz. Well, there's the 


compared to the 
Germany can preach welt to all 


‘ hance, vou set 


Chinese Mohammedans. We know how that is done. 
But. there isn't much in propaganda alone. Alone it is 
pretty much like the ostrich with head in the gravel 
pile — an invitation to a man with a brick and deceiy 

ing mostly the ostrich Chere’s something else to dis 
tribute graft, grease, squeeze That's money. And 
the wherewithal of revolt That's guns. Money and 


guns have been coming in 
Dora nodded. Her great « s were like 
those of a child Her quality of bemg soft soft 


iii brown cy 


motions, soft voice, soft expressions, soft brown hair, 
were misleading Her spirit, so Binns savs, was all 
sinews 

“Up in Hupeh Province, on a branch of the Han 
River, is an old, charming and villainous celestial who 
recently has moved into an abandoned country estab- 
lishment of a former Governor. His name is Chu 
Loong a name ol saccharine melody for a man of 
vellow acid corrosiveness, and a yellow parchment 
skin. and vellow whites of eves. He is the distributer for 
the Imperial Ge rman Government blast its eves and 


a pardon to vou 
‘But tl us vou ck not now?” inquired 


for which he sought confirmation. “‘I'd go up there 
to see the old rascal if I thought he wouldn’t know my 
errand. If he believed I was a jolly chump of a tourist 
he'd be glad to see me and take me in, feed me buried 
eggs and fried chicken meat and walnuts and hot wine 
in pewter, all according to Kwantung style and have a 
dozen servants sneaking around on soft slippers to 
attend my wants, and talk to me about the War and 
the philosophy of Nietzsche for which he has a perfectly 
huge contempt, and he'd tell of Berlin where he studied 
four vears. They say he talks English like a well, 
like an American.” 

Dora Smith raised her tea cup softly to her soft lips. 
Her eyes continued to look at Binns over the rim of 
the cup and there was a look of mischief there. 

“Only if he identified me--- who I was and why I had 
come, it would be most wonderfully awkward, I'd say.” 

The girl put down her cup. 


HERE is one business in China of which those of 

the Mohammedan faith have almost a monop- 
oly,” Davy was saying thoughtfully. “The old beggar 
might turn me over to the faithful who run that busi- 
ness.” 

What business?”” asked Dora. 

* Butcher,” Davy replied, grinning boyishly. 

The American girl took her white gloves out of the 
lap of her white silk dress. If Binns in that stir caught 
a sniff of fragrance it was the rare fragrance of youth 
health and cleanliness and not one of the commonplace 
aromas of imported extract. 

* However [ shall go, anvhow,” 
up at her quickly. 

Seven days had been the length of their acquaintance 
and during most of the time the young Britisher had 
done all he could without being impolite, to express his 
utter disapproval of any nice young woman traveling 
about the world alone for a “penny-a-line American 
publisher,” and even heading off wilfully to Russia, a 
land over which there hung murder, arson, robbery and 
heaven knew what all, unpleasant for nice girls. The 
most he had actually said was to express surprise that 
she had been able to get a passport from “her foreign 
office.” Now it was evident that she wondered whether 
he was telling her this to see whether she would protest 
against his submitting himself to an immediate and 
repulsive danger and if not that motive — what other? 


he said, and looked 
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“But the Chinese * Dora began. 

“They've no particular secret service,” said Davy, 
waving his sun-bronzed hand as if to waft that ideg 
out of their corner. 

“No — but there is the strange network of concealed, 
mysterious, underground channels by which the Chi- 
nese know everything! This morning the room-boy 
asked me why I didn’t go to Nankin on my way up. 
I find he fired revolutionary cannon at the city when 
Chang Hsuu was besieged there. But how did he know 
I hadn't been at Nankin?” 

Binns shook his head; there were, 
te ‘rie s about the East. 

“If any one knew 
then 

They both waited as if they had interrupted each 
other. From far away came the sound of a Chinese 
funeral, passing toward Hetamen Gate in the City 
Wall, with its clanging and squeaking and the Taoist 
priests and huge distorted paper figures in high colors, 
They both half closed their eyes as if to better see the 
picture of it conjured by their memory of other parades 
of the dead yesterdays, and both at first smiled indul- 
gently and then looked a little frightened as if sudde “nly 
remembe ‘ring that they were young compared to the 
customs of a doddering civilization older than the 
stones in the Altar of Heaven. There might be things 
not yet learned and not yet dreamed. 

When Miss Smith looked down she saw a stealthy 
hand —a_ thin-fingered, tapering hand, slide slowly 
like the head of a yellow snake in a parchment skin, 
across the table top toward her cup. At the wrist the 
cuff of the blue cotton waiter’s gown started her 
gaze up the sleeve over the shoulder to the round and 
beaming face of the Chinese in which a pair of eyes 
glistened. 

*Mississy wantchee tea more better hot?” 

Dora did not start. She appeared to be making an 
attempt to look behind the glisten of the narrow eyes 
in that face. One might as well have tried to read the 
expression in two glass marbles in a toy-store tray, 
She wondered how this man succeeded in coming from 
nowhere, just as if he had been reincarnated there 
beside the little table. 

She had spoken inc’screetly, in a voice much too 
loud. One need only have looked at her expression to 
see that her conscience afflicted her. 

“T think you'd better not go,”’ she said 
to Binns as the servant disappeared. 


of course, mys- 


then Loong might know, and 





Miss Smith 

Binns, lik 
had a characteristic trick of drawing over 
himself a blanket of stupidity Wher 
such men understand the world best the 


other finely-bred Britishers 


often look at it in blank amazement, cal 
it ““extraw-dinatr in a peculiar falset 

and pretend that it is all quite beyond 
comprehensiot Now Davy stared emp 


tily at this American Diana of journalism 


Big Town, by Wallace Irwin 


Little Tales of the Big Town 
¥ EGINNING in May: A series of Littl® Tales of the 


tan, each a4 masterpieee, worthy of O. Henry himself. one 


yarns of Manhat- 


“You would not deceive Loong. Tour- 
ists do not travel up the Ham alone in 
motor-driven houseboats.” 

“Except on — * 

““Honeymoons,” she said. 

Binns startled her by drawling: “That 
was exactly the camouflage I had longed 
for! —a bit wistfully, you know. It makes 
seem awfully like a tourist I'd say 
to be on a honeymoon.” 





“I said that you were only guessing Mr. Irwin has never done anything better. These Dora Smith rose suddenly from the 
about Loong this old retired official ‘ z table. 
repeated Miss Smith, folding her soft are stories that will make you chuckle, yet touch “Oh, I say!” Binns exclaimed in pro- 
hands. “Of course the thing in your ' am ’ ~~ ‘Ty: test and confusion. 
mind. Mr. Binns. is that vou wish to your heartstrings, too. W atc h for Light on Mr. = thought we'd become a trifle triv- 
ake a VIS o the ok in gent . 7 : a » he oe lg iy » ‘TICE gi 5 ¥ 
a oI gees Boge gan wh Groley” next month, illustrated by George Wright. roo a teen Git commented 35 
an i ( scnok Vvno eauds ri lie is, « - ac Y. 
and who, no doubt, last vear used to com “T hadn't,” he replied. “Not at all. 
up to Pekin occasionally to see the Ger It was just a fancy of mine. I thought 


man ambassador about heaven — 
what. You want to find out whether or 
the distributer of monev and of we apons ‘dened up the 
Han River under loads of rice-bagging 

Davy turned his head and | meditatively at the 
rectangle of blinding light of the Chinese sun prickling 
ation Street beyond the open doorway. 
Coolies drawing ‘rickshaws: bodies bent forward, moist 
yellow lower legs twinkling like pale polished bronze 
Manchu ladies with faces painted like 
those on the ship’s register of a Noah’s ark, their arti- 
black hair bobbing under the 


not Loong Is 


down into Leg 


as they ran; 


ficial heads under slick 
‘rickshaw hoods, perspiring diplomats, a Chi 
nese bank president in a black silk jacket and an aproned 
skirt, and under a European hat and a European sun 
shade — all the ‘alf-and-alf. of two oil-and-water 
in a strip of hori 


cover of 


civilizations passed that doorway 


zontal moving picture. Occasiovally the fresh warm 
air rollmg down from the n tain ranges in the 


and having dropped its load of Gobi Desert 
dust, brought in the faint and eternally haunting odor 
of corruption and decay mingled with the spicy aromas 
of the East: open et it brought the raucous, wist 
ful and infernal ghostly chanting which 
come nearer and eve r seems to recede toward menac 
ing silence the murmur, the and the cries 
of ancient glories and present vanities, belonging to the 
, swarm-breeding living. 

about it,” he said at 


northwest, 


ever seems to 
muttering 


restless dead. or the patient 


“Well, I'm beastly troubled 


last, just as if he had never assumed to know the fact 





It was like her to turn her head a little on one side 
and look up, appealing for an answer to an inarticulate 
question or an unspoken pleading; her brown eyes had 
in them an expression not different from a setter who 
wants you to throw a stick. It may have been that she 
would have been pleased to discover that Binns’s object 
was to make her exclaim against his taking any haz- 
ards. Binns was the sort who might have a tremendous 
difficulty in making any young woman understand what 
was in his simple young athletic heart. He had no 
practise in it; he had never done it in all his life. 

“The country is still alive with German agents,”’ she 
said, The *y are just like the things that enliven a 
Cc ‘he ‘ese 

They don’t know ime,” 

“How do you know?” 

“T have one of my own men following me all the time 
to. see whether any one else is watching me.” 

‘And then you make confidante ‘s of strange girls 
traveling shockingly alone.” 

Binns blushed. 

“Oh, I say!” he protested, indulging in one of the 
inexplicable and sudden chuckles which he unloosed 
from his deep chest. “It isn’t fair. That makes me 
out an awful duffer. It was your chin ” 

“My chin!” 

“Yes ——a what sort of chin? —a reassuring chin, 
you know. You Americans would say it suggested a 
person quite distinctly ‘on the level.’ ” 


Davy answered. 





if 1 had a young woman — preferably one 
of those models they put out in a draper’s window, eh? 
just the lay figure of a young woman — so I could 
create the picture of tourists. But hang it! — there's 
nothing short of a proposal and an engagement and a 
marriage and all the*+ sort of thing. And I really 
couldn’t quite pay that price, even to carry on, now 
could I? Unless. of course if I—’ 

Miss Smith said: “You might.” 

“You mean I might take some one up the river — 
say, my sister, if she were only here instead of rolling 
bandages with St. John’s Corps —to produce the 
effect, we'll say —— to hoodwink the old celestial, eh?” 

“TI suppose it would have to be your sister — or 
your wife,” Dora said calmly. “No doubt there 
might be a woman who would go with you and even 
marry you — not because she loved you, ‘of course, but 
because it was real adventure and because — she loved 
to do all she could to ‘carry on,’ as you call it.” 

“Oh, not because there was any love in it,” Davy 
emphasized. “That would be understood. No love. 
Maybe a bit of a friendship — but no love. That goes 
without saying.” 

Dora was meditative. At last she said, 
told me it would be against your principles. And that’s 
the best of the best of you Englishmen. You do have 
principles. Of course that is the stuff that wins wars. 
Only now in your small way you're setting up a prit- 
ciple which in its small way interferes, perhaps — who 
can say — with the winning of a war. If I were a man 


“You have 
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The Cracking Knee 9 








I would marry if I had to take a 
wife as a disguise — I'd marry just to 
look and act like a tourist on a honey- 
moon.” 

“You would!” 
most convincing.” 

“Tt might be awkward after the work was done -— 

“Rather!” 

He stared at her, blushing, and then added: “I sup- 
pose the two persons concerned would have to make 
the best of it. But it would be not so bad, you know 
— so different from the quiet, cosy, musty old way one 
would do it at home. There’d undoubtedly be an agree- 
ment that . 

“That there would be no love before marriage — 
and then the two persons would have to find it — if it 
were there — afterward.” 

“Quite so.” 

Dora laughed a little nervously, and she said: “A 
girl would have to put a great deal of faith in a man, 
wouldn’t she? Of course if he began to make love to 
her — to his wife — before the mission was over, why, 
then she might feel that he was doing it as a kind of 
obligation-—or opportunity.” 

“He'd be a cad to make love to —his wife — of 
course. A gentleman could do nothing worse than take 
such an advantage, as one might say.” 

“Under the conditions then, I think that I— ” 
Dora began. 

He said quickly: “I can’t let you do it. It’s a bit 
of a hazard. I would take it for myself, but if it is to 
be any risk to a girl I’d rather she were some one else.” 

“But I would not want any other girl to do it. . . 
Well the point is, that J want to go. It is my duty, too. 
You could not find any one with better nerves — any- 
where. I’m glad you spoke to me about this. I want 
to fit in somewhere. This is just the place. I don’t 

nind the risks. I am not sorry we had the foolish little 


exclaimed Binns. “Well, that’s 


be 





He looked at her with a troubled inquiring gaze as if he were unable 
to bridge some yawning space between them 


talk about marriage — it was absurd. But it served 
to break up the one nonsense you keep in your bag of 
principles — that one about a woman being always 
dependent upon man for the exercise of her free will. 
I can throw myself away if I want to. That’s my right.” 

Binns looked at her with a gaze of Oxford severity. 
To this day when alone she recalls the results of that 
conversation, she no doubt wonders whether he was 
an Englishman merely trying to simulate stupidity and 
stubbornness or really a man who eternally clings to 
his principles and is quite willing to be a fool for them 
or to die for them. 

His voice was not at all positive; it was because it 
was so quiet and almost blithe that his determination 
appeared a hopelessly impregnable wall against which 
her petty wrath might beat itself in vain. 

“It wouldn’t be the proper thing at all,” he said 
stiffly. ‘‘Icouldn’t allow it. There’s nothing more to be 
said. I consider it would be quite outrageous of me to 
take any girl along who was not my sister or my — What 
I mean to say is, if you would consent to marry me —-” 

“Well, I'll marry you, you silly fool!” exploded 
Dora Smith, whose brown eyes were filling with some 
emotion. ‘“‘Where do we go from here?” 


INNS appeared to be completely willing to live 
up to every word of that agreement. 

There were six days, during which a motor-boat, 
painted green, puffed, gurgled and choked up the lazy 
breadths and the narrow rapids of the brown Han. 

The fore part of this craft carried a cabin with two 
porthole eyes at the front, which gave her the appear- 
ance of the head of a swimming dog. Indeed, when 
the Bobbin, as she was called, had been in the service 








of the water clerk of Laird and Brackens, 
ship chandlers of Shanghai, she had been 
known to masters who dropped anchor 
on the tan-colored shallows of the Yang- 
tse as the Sea Puppy. Now the cabin and its two eyes 
were devoted to sheitering Dora Smith Binns and giv- 
ing her sufficient light so that, when she did not put her 
soft brown hair in a luxurious braid she could, in pri- 
vacy, make a very respectable knot of it on top of her 
well-poised head. 

Under Davy’s direction, the present consumptive 
Chinese owner of the Bobbin, whose home was in the 
native city at Hankow, and his coolie helper and the 
yellow cook had put up a low canvas shelter on the roof 
of Dora’s cabin, which bothered everybody when there 
was any breeze, by bellying out and in, with a noise 
like the flapping of a mainsail of a schooner standing 
up in the wind. 

In a country where the network of waterways, turgid 
rivers and slimy canals are more dangerous than the 
dry and dusty roads, Binns was content to sleep out- 
side where the noise of approaching sampans would 
awaken him. He managed his nights fairly well under 
this canvas; in the mornings the cook thrust in a basin 
of boiled water so that Davy, who had ihe faculty of 
appearing always as if he had just clambered out of 
a cold bath, could shave himself, stretched out on his 
stomach like a shepherd making ready to play on his 
pipes. He was always waiting for his lady in the cock- 
pit where, served on a plank bridging the fuel oil 
engine from rail to rail, were the breakfasts of rice, eggs, 
marmalade and tea. 

Day after day of the six fleeting days of this strange 
honeymoon passed with the two sitting for hours on 
end at the bow of the launch, lighting the fires of new 
conversations, complacently regarding the glow of a 
subject before it became ashes and then finding with 
apparent zeal and readiness, [Continued on page 48] 
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Our Shield Against Bolshevism 


MERICA is not merely a name, 
a land, a country, a continent; 
America is a symbol. It is an 
ideal, the hope of the world. 

It is the duty of every citizen to stand 
by his country in times of stress and war 
as well as during times of peace. The 
man who would not fight, or make the 
supreme sacrifice, if necessary, to save 
and protect his home and his country, 
who would not fight for liberty, is un- 
deserving and unworthy of living in a free country. 

American organized workers have always endeavored 
to promote good will among the peoples of the world. 
The possibility of war has ever been regarded by them 
as the black shadow of an indescribable catastrophe. 
The interests of the workers are identified with those 
of peace. War has never meant to them opportunity 
for gain or exploitation. It has always meant to them 
privation, direst suffering, service on the firing-line and 
in the actual fighting of the War, and bearing the bur- 
dens that follow in its wake. The workers abhor war 
with all its frightfulness, horror, bloodshed and man- 
gled flesh, but they realize that there are greater evils 
than war. Peace secured through the surrender of a 
principle vital to liberty, justice and democracy is 
nothing less than coward servility. 

The American labor move- 
ment never advocated peace’ at 


By Samuel Gompers 


President of the 


American Federation of Labor 


At that conference 
Among 


dragged into the maelstrom of war. 
certain fundamental principles were laid down. 
them were 
1. That the standards of living of the American 
people should be maintained or improved and not 
deteriorated; and, 
2. That the rights and liberties of the people of the 
United States should be maintained and secured 
whether in peace or in war. 


We then unanimously declared: 


“We, the officers of the National and Interna- 
tional Trade Unions of America in national confer- 
ence assembled in the capital of our nation, hereby 
pledge ourselves in peace or in war, in stress or in 


may be spared the horrors and the 
burdens of war; that they may have 
the opportunity to cultivate and de- 
velop the arts of peace, human broth- 
erhood and a higher civilization. 

“But, despite all our endeavors 
and hopes, should our country be 
drawn into the maelstrom of the Euro- 
pean conflict, we, with these ideals of 
liberty and justice herein declared, 
as the indispensable basis for national 
policies, offer our services to our country im every 
field of activity to defend, safeguard, and preserve 
the Republic of the United States of America against 
its enemies, whomsoever they may be, and we call 
upon our fellow workers and fellow citizens in the 
holy name of Labor, Justice, Freedom and Humanity 
to devotedly and patriotically give like service.” 


Though distantly removed from one another, our 
soldiers, sailors and workers were united into one solid 
phalanx in the great coritest between democracy and 
autocracy to decide the right of peoples to govern them- 
selves, or the might and powers of kings and emperors 
to rule and dominate their subjects. With unceasing 
endeavor and to the utmost of their superb powers, 
they answered every call that was made upon them. 
American Labor realized that 
upon the armies on the battle- 





any price. It never encouraged 
nor gave support to any move- 
ment of peace at any price. 
While it recognizes that peace 
is essential for normal, progres- 
sive development, [it steadfastly 
refused to advocate peace at the 
sacrifice of the ideals of freedom 
and justice. 

Despite the fact that there 
are within the membership of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor men of all nationalities, yet 


the betterment of the masses. 
and helpful friend. Those who spoke of him in the bitterest 
terms have seen him in a new light since his stupendous 


service to America and the Allies in their hour of need. 


OMPERS went to work when he was eleven years old. 
With the wolf at his own door, he went out to toil for 
Yet capital found him a fair 


field, supported by our mighty 
industrial army at home, rested 
the burden of freeing the world 
from the menace of enslave- 
ment that autocratic rulers 
sought to fasten upon the peoples 
of all the woarld. America’s 
workers played a mighty and 
majestic part in the winning of 
the Great War. 

Labor proved the govern- 
ment’s greatest asset in ‘insur- 
ing victory. The American Fed- 





on March 12, 1917, nearly a 
month prior to the declaration 
of war on the part of our government, the representa- 
tives of the national and international unions of Amer- 
«a met in solemn conference and there conceived the 
position which the workers of America should. take, 
whether we would be permitted to enjoy the priceless 
privilege of peace or whether. we would be thrust or 


storm, to stand unreservedly by the standards of 
liberty and the safety and preservation of the in- 
stitutions and ideals of our Republic. 

“In this solemn hour of our nation’s life, it is our 
earnest hope that our Republic may be safeguarded 
in its unswerving desire for peace; that our people 





eration of Labor assumed pro- 
portions of a vast machine in 
the interests of our nation and its cause. It minimized 
in its inception the movement which was intended to 
create pacifism in the ranks of Labor. It rendered in- 
effective influences which aimed to weaken the forces 
of our government. 

American Labor has kept its trust with democracy 
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Samuel Gompers digs in deeper ! 


Freedom is not a 
condition, nor is de. 
mocracy a condition, 
Freedom is the exer. 





cise, the functioning 





better day than to-day, to make to-morrow and to- 
morrew's to-morrow each a better day than the one 
that has gone before. That evolutionary process of 
progress and improvement is the basis for the oppor- 
tunity for freedom, justice and democracy. 

That is the constructive policy of progress. If that 
policy of the American labor movement is opposed and 
successfully opposed then our work, our activities, and 
our movement will be sent to destruction. 

If we are impotent, if we are incapable of securing 
for the workers improvements in their conditions, then 
we ought not to exist. I say for myself that if I were 
convinced that the American labor movement is impo- 
tent to be of service to my fellows, I would quit it and 
abandon the organization to its justifiable fate. 

[t is a question of dealing with such a movement as 
represented by the American trade unions — the Ameri- 


of freedom, the prac- 
tise of freedom, the practise of democracy. All that 
society can give, all that government can give, is the 
opportunity for freedom. It depends upon the people 
to be intelligent and grow into the feeling, the exercise 
and practise of the function of freedom. It was because 
the principles of freedom and democracy were menaced 
by the system of autocracy and militarism that the 
people of our country and the peoples of other 
countries and of the democracies of the world rallied 
around their banners and declared, and made good their 
willingness to make the supreme sacrifice, for the princi 
ples, the institutions and the practise of freedom which 
were threatened to be overwhelmed and crushed. 

If I thought that Bolshevism was the right road to 
go, that it meant freedom, justice and the principles 
of humane society and living conditions, I would join 
the Bolsheviki. Jt is because I know that the whol 

scheme -leads to nowhere, that it is 
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destructive in its efforts and in its every 
activity, that it compels reaction and 
brings about a situation worse than the 
one it has undertaken to displace, that 
I oppose and fight it. 

The American labor movement 
is founded upon the historic develop- 
ment of conditions of industry and 
commerce in our country, based upon 
the ideas ‘and the ideals of American 
institutions; it is a movement that 
is rational, natural, orderly and yet 
insistent that the rights to which the 
workers are entitled shall be fully 
accorded. 

The American labor movement as 
represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and our trade unions 
is this: 


We believe in progress, we be- 
lieve that all the fruits and the 
results of the genius of past ages 
and of to-day do not belong to 
any particular class, that they 
belong in truth as a fair share, 
and opportunity for a fair share, 
to every man and woman who 
gives service to society and who 
aids civilization. 


F Society stands like a stone wall 

against that concept, as a united 
body against that presentation of 
thought and ideas, no one knows with 
what we may have to contend later. 

The workers of America made 
many sacrifices during the War. 
Many of our employers and finan- 
ciers reaped enormous profits out of 
the War. There are some lessons 
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te all f the whole world are in the process of 
remaking Relations between nation and nation, 
| between the peoples with the various nations, and 
work people particularly, are undergoing a 
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The remarkable face of the great labor 
leader has been for years an inspiration 
to artists and sculptors 


can Federation of Labor — or dealing with a body of 
irresponsibles or irreconcilables. If we are not on the 
right track, then those who represent the wildest orgy 
of destruction with no consideration for the rights of 
individuals, will come to the front. It is a matter of 
choice between dealing with such elements or dealing 
with the constructive forces of the organized labor 
movement of our country. 

I do not know that I am entitled to very great credit 
because I am not a Bolshevik. With my understanding 
of American institutions and American opportunities 
I repeat that the man who would not be a patriot in 
defense of the institutions of our country would be un- 
deserving the privilege of living in this country. 

It is true that we have discussed democracy. We have 
used that term glibly and often without understandiug. 
It is true that we have discussed freedom, and often 
without understanding. Ihave had the opportunity of 
travel in Germany. I have never heard any people so vo- 
ciferously and enthusiastically sing and shout the terms 
of freedom and democracy as did the German people. 


which this war has taught. There 
are some advantages which the workers have gained, 
and these must not be sacrificed upon the altar of 
greed and gain. 

The standards of life of the American working people 
must not be lowered. Labor can not live decently ona 
wage less than it now receives without bringing down 
the standard of living. Wages must not be reduced. 
In many instances they must be increased to enable the 
wage earncr to live in health and comfort. Hours of work 
must not be lengthened but shortened. . The workers 
of our country must be given leisure and opportunity 
for the improvement of mind and body and spirit. 

Our American Bourbons must understand that the 
day of absolutism in industry as in politics is at an end. 
Having defeated political autocracy abroad, the workers 
will not consent to have industrial autocracy enthroned 
at home. We insist that a better time shall come into 
the work and the lives of the working people and of all 
the people of our country. 

We hope to bring about a better day and a better 
time, to see to it that this Republic of ours shall grow 
industrially, agriculturally, commercially, financially, 
spiritually, humanely. 

Readjustment and reconstruction confront all nations. 
Labor faces these problems calmly and confidently, ready 
to give service for the good of all our people and our 
Republic; firm in the 
conviction that good 
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to-day a better In May: “Easy Money” by Lee F. Hartman 


will, justice, freedom 
and democracy will 
finally prevail 
throughout the world 
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* Pink and Pearlie,” decided Good-Time Evans with his proudest air, “dress in two rooms” 


(Good-Time Evans 


Also Big-Time Evans and Small-Time Evans—and Then Some 


UT I'll have a good time,” per- 
sisted the host. “Just you 
watch! Check, waiter!” 
“Chicago!"’ groaned one of 
his luncheon guests, a slim eyveglassed type whose 
proudest boast was that he had made thirty crossings 
and had never been in a sleeper. 

The third at table, a young man old before his time 
by continual migrations to avoid the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer, added his doleful note. “In the 
snow and slush — black snow and slippery slush — 
help!” He turned to his host. “.Better come to Florida 
with me, Gerry.” 

“What you cute little cusses don’t understand,” 
returned Good-Time Evans, signing for the check with- 
out the smallest precautionary examination of the 
amount, “is that a rattling good time isn’t a matter of 
geography, no, nor the what-you-may-call-it — having 
to do with weather — you know ——" 

“Elements,” supplemented the pursuer of the 
climates. 

“Well — all right — elements. It hasn’t anything 
to do with good food or good wine, for that matter, no, 
nor girls — here let me go on!” For as loudly as two 
young genliemen could raise their voices m a restaurant 
where the right people were lunching, this latent theory 
of the gay and flippant Mr. Evans was cried down. 


by Louise Closser Hale 


Illustrations by F. R. Gruger 


Putting it on a little thick, old “un,” from the sleep 
erless traveler. 

“It’s not a skirt taking you out to Chikagy. Aw no!” 

Gerry Evans laughed quite as delightedly as his 
sibing mates. ‘N. S.—no skirts. Dad’s sending me 
on business.” 

‘**Business!"’ More polite howls. 

“Can you beat it!” continued the amiable Gerry. 
“There has to be a signature of one of the family in the 
presence of certain witnesses. Couldn't get the old 
man out in this weather. ‘Gerry,’ he said to me last 
night, ‘you’re no good except to flit, now you flit and 
sign your name.’ And that ended it.” He pushed back 
his chair and beamed upon his friends. “‘So there you 
are, old darlings. “Struth. I'm flitting to Chicago on 
the Limited, give evidence of being Gerard Evans, fils, 
and flitting back again in the afternoon. A skirt? Not 
unless it’s on the Pullman porter.” 

The Florida-bound guest snapped his hunting-case. 
“If you don’t get some action in the next ten minutes the 
porter may be wearing rompers for all you'll ever know.” 


“Plenty of time. I always catcl 
trains,”’ said Gerry, rising 

*“And the horrible part about it is 
you do,” agreed the devotee of boats 
“Why any one wants to catch a train a 

They strolled into the fover where Gerry became thu 
immediate victim of his insistent valet, Graves, a sup: 
rior individual who carried the bags and tickets and 
lived with his eye on the clock, and the light-heart: 
Gerry drove off with his man before it came t 
companions comfortably left behind that Good-Tiny 
Evans had not made known the ingredients essential to 
his invariable enjoyment through life. 

The men reflected upon it an instant before they 
parted. ‘‘Digestion,”’ was considered, and dismissed 

“It’s something inside of him, though.” 

“Not so sure of that, things happen to him.” 


0 ils 


“No, he makes them happen — it’s inside, I tell yo 
They advanced a parting thought which brighten 
up their lives tarnished by an excess of gold. “But 


hold on to this,” said the man with the eyeglasses, 
“he'll go stale some day.” And with this satisfactor) 
conclusion the two who, in spite of unceasing efforts to 
be amused, occasionally found life not entirely respo 
sive, went their separate ways. At least it couldn't ge 
on forever — that was something to hold on to 

And it couldn’t — even for Gerry. But they ha 
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14 Good-Time 


vans 


They pul their arms around 


each other and cried 


i.» 





left out of their reckoning the 
fresh jov to be derived from con 
trast a jyoV as vet undis« overed by 
voung Mr. Evans until, eig 
hours later upon his arrival in Chicago, he found him- 


iteen 


self with an entire evening on his hands. 

An angrv avalanche of directed against the 
laboring engines of the Limited had brought the train 
into the city long after the afternoon Flier had jerked 
its wheels from the frozen rails and sped eastward with 
a compartment, for w ich Graves had arranged by wire 
before leaving New York, occupied throughout the 
trip bv a delighted conductor The grav of the Chicago 
day had turned into the blackness of an early night 
before Evans's signature had been solemnly attested 


SHOW 


by the group of dignitaries in an office high enough to 
discover how snow is made. 

By five, having with light hearted skill avoided the 
hospitality of those chiefs of finance, he was lounging in 
the lobby of the Blackmore Hotel while Graves was lis- 
tening to the assurances of the room cl rk that accomno- 


dations could be offered Mr. Evans just as soon as he 
retired to whisper, but Graves caught the import. of 
the matter 

The servant respectfully approached his master, 
“It'll be all right sir. thev'r cl ul king somebody out 
in a manner of speaking 

“Gee! In this cold!” But Mr. Evans made no fur- 
ther protest It conformed with his idea of a pleasant 
dav that he se a resting-place He sauntered into 
A. grill at the left and gave a mild order that might 
tickle an appetite into more vigorous demands two 
hours later. If anvbody was being pul out for him 
he didn’t want to see it 

In that wav he missed what others witnessed with 
amused and not unkindly glances: the departure of a 
timid little couple, their finer fa pronotineed shabbi- 
ness, who, after a great scratching together of bills 
the largest unfortunately wrapped thout a pawn ticket 

paid their reckoning and carried their bags to the 
treet 

So cumbersome was their load that they were 
hedged within the revolving doors and whirled twice 
about by the forcefulness of incoming guests eager to 
seek security from the furious storm. In their embar 
rassment they laughed shrilly and for no reason beyond 


the sensation of debt we owe to 


gized to the doorman. The 


the supercilious, apolo- 
apology was not accepted. 
\ tax that had lise harae d its fare into the warm maw 


of the hostelry left the door open for them, the driver 


more than suggesting that to find a cab on such a night 
Was a priviles Yet he bore away another passenger 


for the litth couph made some comment for all to hear, 


to the effect that the distance was not great and, heads 


down to the storm, beat their wav toward the gloomy 
length of Wabash Avenw , 

Gerry Evans sipped aperitif and nibbled at an 
appetizer, for all this was before the days when the 
fourth meal was taboo befor the steely edicts of 


cut from American lives even the luxu 
ries that a man could pay for 


Against the wind two small 


war had neath 


voices comforted each 


other. But it was the woman who offered the first 
solace [t's just as well, honey dear. Tm just as 
glad that the room was engaged We couldn't ‘a’ 
held out much longer, anvway.” 
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“Tt ain't that. It’s our falling down this way when 
we'd planned everything for so long, yes, and saved. 
I don't believe Jepson ever got my cards. Seven of 
‘em ™ 

‘Well, I reckon if he was going to send for us he'd 
‘a’ done it. What if he’d ring up now!” The thought 
grew. She stopped in the snow. ‘Gus, what if Jepson 
should ring us up and find us gone?” 

There was pride in the voice of the little man. “‘Can’t 
you always depend on me, Milly? They have a book 
for just such things in a swell hotel like that. I left the 
number with the clerk. They're slick about such 
wrinkles — that’s the best of going to a good hotel.” 

“Are we going to Ma Brown's, Gus?” 

“Cert. Ma Brown’s — once more.” 

The girl sighed above the wind and they ploughed 
on up Wabash Avenue 
until they reached a 
dismal red brick with a 
high:stoop and discour- 
aged wooden porch. 
“You going to tell Ma 
Brown, Gus?” 

“That we tried to 
put on a big front and 
get Big Time? Not 
me. She'd laugh her 
fool head off.” 

“Just the same,” 
from the valiant wife, 
scuffing up the steps, 
‘“*the act’s 
enough.” 

“You bet. It’s a 


in “l act 


“They're ‘appier 
in a ’umbler 
plice, sir™ 


good 


The door-bell came 
off in his hand and he 
knocked cheerily with 
it upon the paneling 


“Gus,” with a catch 
in her voice, “I hope 
well get even some 


Small Time right off.” 

“Sure, we'll get it. 
\nyway we can stand 
off Ma.” 

Heavy footst eps 
were heard clambering 
up from the basement. 
Gus put his arm about 


Milly. ‘We can stand 
off Ma if she’s got a 
room.” 


Ma Brown had a 
room, two flights back, 
and a welcome of a 
kind. “Ain't never - ; . —— 
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been in this room, have you, Milly?” said the landlady, 
gazing at its ill-lighted, meager proportions with favor. 

“No, I guess not,” said Milly. Her heart sank as she 
observed its tawdry equipment, a room that once might 
have been beautiful in her eyes. 

“Well, it'll bring you luck. Everybody gets a job out 
of this room.” 

“Do they?” asked the little team eagerly. 
believed in luck. 

“Surest thing you know. Eldorado booked straight 
to the coast the day he rented the piano. You can use 
it. It’s paid on for a week.” 

The girl ran her hand up and down the keys. The 
light was the bluish glare of a gas burner. the bed sagged 
in the middle, the Morris chair was broken, and the 
storm beat against the window, but with the magic of 
her little fingers she brought loveliness into the mean 
room and turned the season into spring. Even the breast 
of Mrs. Brown, which had carried forebodings of no funds 
when the two first stood before her. was filled with a leni- 
ent respect for a talent which she in no way understood, 

“You two otta hold out for Big Time,” was aston- 
ishingly advanced. They smiled at each other with 
only a touch of dreariness. A desire to tell of their ad- 
venture overwhelmed them, but the smell of burning 
meat greeted their nostrils at that instant. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” and Ma Brown hurled _ herself 
down the steps. “Who'd a thought stew could burn!” 

“Burnt stew!” exclaimed Gus. “And I reckon 
they re eating ‘chicken Becker’ at the Blackmore Hotel,” 

“T like stew, honey,” said the wife. And then for 
some unaccountable reason they put their arms around 
each other — an absurd little team — and cried. 

It was at this moment that Gerry Evans, eying 
with a certain good-humored contempt the one bed- 
room left in the hotel for him, threw himself in the 
arm-chair by the desk telephone and let his hand 
wander indecisively over the receiver. 

**Don’t know who to call up, Graves,” he confided to 
his ancient servitor who-was unhappily laying out his 
employer's array of toilet articles. 

“Excuse me, sir, but whomsoever vou do call, I trust 
you'll not arsk ‘im to come up ‘ere, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“And you without a barth, sir. It'd get around 

“Do ’em good — stir ’em up a little,” teased Gerry. 

“It'd lower you, sir.” 

“Oh, well, you could stand in the hall and explain 
how it happened.” 

“IT should do that, sir.” 

“Tt would fix me all right, wouldn’t it” — Gerry had 
a somber moment—“‘to tell "em about my turning a 
couple out ov the worst night the world has ever known 
so that I could have a bed?” 

“T saw them, sir. Troubled me a bit, but probably 
they’re ’appier in 2 “umbler plice. They certainly did 
look fair broke, sir.” [Continued on page 58 
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~ Ole Hanson On the Job! 


Here Is the Rugged Story of the Seattle Revo- 
lution by the Man Who Showed the Bolsheviki 
and the I. W.W.’s Just Where To Get Off 


Editor’s Note: — Mayor Hanson is one of the 
most remarkable men in America to-day. The 
manner in which he settled the Seattle Revo- 
lution will go down in history. Wishing to 
present to its readers the 


by Ole Hanson 
Mayor of Seattle, Washington 


Green said: “You shall have no light and no 
power. Your streets shall be dark. Hospitals 
cannot function. We will make it so terrible that 
in a short time we will win.” 

I said: “ We shall have light and water and trans- 
portation. Our municipal activ- 
ities shall not cease. This is 





most authentic account of 
this affair, McClure’s asked 
Mayor Hanson to send his 
own story and held the presses 
forhis answer. Feeling it his 
absolute duty to warn the 
people of this country of the 
very much under-estimated 
danger of Bolshevism, Ole 
Hanson telegraphed us the 
following article which was 
dictated from his bed at 
midnight. 


T ten o'clock, February 
sixth, 1919, a strange 
silence fell over our city 
of four hundred thou- 

sand people. Street-car gongs 
ceased their clamor, newsboys 
cast their unsold papers into the 
street, from the doors of mill and 
factory, store and workshop, 
streamed sixty-five thousand 
workmen. School children with 
fear in their hearts hurried home- 
ward. The life stream of a great 
city stopped. 

The mass strike, most potent 
weapon of revolutionists, was in 
operation. Merchants, bankers, 
tradesmen, preachers, lawyers, 
doctors and workers stood in 
silence with questioning looks 
on their faces. It was as if a 
great earthquake was expected 
from which none could escape. 

The‘criminal leaders of union 
labor issued their ukase refusing 
to allow anyone to do anything 
in any way without first securing 
their august permission, evi- 








America and not Russia. You 
and your anarchists shall not 
control this Government.” 

Thus we defied them. Their 
plans were carefully laid. Sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ and workmen’s 
councils had been organized to 
have super-control of all things. 
Different crafts were to conduct 
each industry. Confiscation and 
reappropriation were to come, 
they thought. 

They were wrong. We had 
prepared with machine guns, 
rifles, and shotguns. We took 
over the arms in pawnshops and 
stores; we stopped the sale of 
cartridges and ammunition. And 
on Friday morning I issued my 
Proclamation, as follows: 


“PROCLAMATION TO THE 

PEOPLE OF SEATTLE 

** By virtue of the authority 
vested in me as Mayor, I here- 
by guarantee to all the people 
of Seattle absolute and com- 
plete protection. They should 
go about their daily work and 
business in perfect security. 
We have fifteen hundred po- 
licemen; fifteen hundred reg- 
ular soldiers from Camp 
Lewis, and can and will secure, 
if necessary, every soldier in 
the Northwest to protect life 
business and property. 

“The time has come for ev- 
ery person in Seattle to show 
his Americanism. Go about 
your daily duties without fear. 
We will see to it that you have 
food, transportation, water, 
light, gas and all necessities. 
The anarchists in this com 
munity shall not rule its af- 








denced by a printed slip marked fairs. All persons violating 
“Exemption.”” They announced : . S . i the laws will be dealt with 
that only a few exemptions would The indomitable Mayor of Seattle, whose story, taken in con mniadiie. 7 


be granted. They would bury 
the dead if the hearse and au- 
tomobile owners gave them half 
the profits; they would allow 
hospitals to operate, if exemp- 
tion was applied for; but light, 
transportation, food in stores or restaurants, were 
not exempted. 

They said: “‘We will run our soup houses and 
that is all we will do.” 

They graciously permitted the sale of a ration of 
milk for all bottle-fed babies. They demanded that 
our municipal utilities should cease to be. They 
openly advocated the taking over of all enterprises. 
By they I mean the leaders. And who were they? 

n Green, Russian, alien, slacker, liar, Bolshevik, 
I. W. W., and head of the Electrical Workers’ Union; 
E. B. Ault, editor of the Union Record, who said 
to me on the day of Roosevelt’s death, “I am glad 
he is dead; he stood in our way!” Hulet M. Wells, 
convicted for opposing the draft, out on bail; A. E. 
Miller, said to carry an I. W. W. card, head of the 


nection with the first of the articles by Samuel Gompers which 
appears in this magazine, gives us all some big things to think 
of in connection with the great Labor question of to-day 


Metal Trades Council; Frank Turco, alien; Ben 
Nauman, city employee and boiler inspector. Support- 
ing these men by word and deed were thousands of Bol- 
shevists and I. W. W. aliens, as well as many others of 
the same ilk. One woman was prominent, Anna Louise 
Strong, recalled from office of school director on a patri- 
otic issue by vote of people of Seattle, and even to-day, 
as I write, she is one of the writers on the Union Record, 
which said: “Labor will not only shut down the indus- 
tries, but labor will reopen under the management of the 
appropriate trades such activities as are needed to pre- 
serve public health and public peace. Labor may feel led 
to avoid public suffering by reopening more and more ac- 
tivities under itsown management. We are undertaking 
the most tremendous move ever made by labor in this 
country, a move which will lead no one knows where.” 


“Ore Hanson, Mayor.” 


I then sent my ultimatum to 
the strike committee, and de- 
manded unconditional, complete, 
and unequivocal surrender. The 
Seattle Star, guarded by one hundred police, printed 
one hundred thousand copies with a headline: 

“SEATTLE—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA!” 

With my Proclamation occupying most of the 
first page, our policemen and motor cars and trucks 
spread. them broadcast over the city. 

The effect was like a fire-alarm. Seattle awoke. 
Thousands flocked to the City Hall. Within fifteen 
minutes after the first paper was given away, two 
hundred and fifty Elks came in a body to my office. 
The strike was broken! 

The light plant, the water plant never stopped 
one moment. The hospitals functioned, the stores 
reopened, the street cars started running. Thomas 
F. Murphine, my friend [Continued on page 35) 
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We have room here for only a dozen of the “ Sugar Babies” 


They Just 
Their ‘Toes 


Some of the Girls Who 
Into the Thea- 


‘There is nothing at all to dancing,” says Sylvia Tell, premiere 
danseuse of the Chicago Opera. “You just pick up your skirts 


and fly away!” 


Una Fleming, dancing 

in “The Velvet Lady,” 

may have a bone or 

two but she seems to 

be fashioned mostly 

out of chiffon and 
grace 





Mollie King and her brother putting a little kick into their dancing in 
“Good Morning, Judge!” 
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Mary Hay, the “danciest” of persons in Ziegfeld’s Frolic, shows 
you how utterly stupid it is not to be light on your toes 






Isn’t Rosie Quinn 
a perfect name 
for a little lady 
like this? You 
can find her 
dancing any 
night at the , 
Midnight Whirl 
atop the Century 
Theatre 
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Dorothy and Bettina Allan taking a “ Midnight Whirl” together on the 
Century Theatre Roof 
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fr IS seldom that those who 
never marry really know why 
they do not marry. They may 
think they know, and often 
are ready with an explanation that 
to then entirely satisfactory. 
But as a rule it does not stand close 
crutins It serves only to conceal 
the true reason from themselves no ’ 
less than from others. 
* Nobody would marry an old 
codger like me says one man for- : 


getting that there was a time when 
he was not an “old codger,”’ a time 

when, but for some cause of which 

he is unaware, the marriage trend would ordinarily have 
led him out of bachelorhood. Another says, “I can’t 
afford to get married, my income is only two thousand 
dollars a year.” But thousands of people do get mar- 
omes far less than that. “I have never met 
my ideal man,” is the plea of many a spinster, who 
does not stop to ask herself how it has happened that 
standards of ideality have been developed im her of a 
character and a strength sufficient to shut off forever 
the realization of the marriage ideal. 


ried On ilk 


And even if she did ask herself this question she 
would find it difficult to make answer. For the truth 
is that almost always the failure to marry has its roots 


in a dim, forgotten period of life when marriage Was 
not in question at all the period of early childhood. 
given individual refrains from mar- 
riage, a way must be found and various ways have 
to recall and diligently to explore that 
forgotten period in his or her life. Then facts will be 
nabling one definitely to understand 
the failure to marry This ts one of the most interesting 


lo know why any 
been found 


brought to light 





of the recent discoveries of modern psychology. It is 
also one of the most important. 

Its importance results from the fact that it puts man- 
kind, as never before, into a position to reinforce the 
mating instinct — that instinct indispensable to the 
continuing integrity of the race. For it now appears 
that to marry or not to marry is a question commonly 
answered according to the early upbringing of the person 
who must answer it. That is to say, when a man or 
woman fails to marry, the real responsibility rests with 
the parents of the man or woman in whom the mating 
instinct has been distorted or suppressed. 

Because the parents have done certain things, or be- 
cause they have not done certain other things, they 
have unwittingly set in motion forces blocking the 
progression of their son or daughter to the ideal happi- 
ness of marriage. Incidentally these same parental 
errors often do more than create impassable barriers to 
marriage. They may create abnormal conditions 
leading to the misery of ill-health. 

Let me make my meaning clearer by presenting a 
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She seemed to be 
in a street where 
she felt lonely 
and uneasy. 

A voice called to 
her, “Come into 
the dark with 
Her feet 


seemed leaden. 


me!” 


Kverywhere she 
turned she found 


a high wall 





typical instance from real life 
the instance of'a young woman suf- 
fering from a nervous collapse after 
the breaking by her of a marriage 
engagement. In this case the col- 
lapse took the form of extreme ner- 
vous dreads of one kind or another! 
She was obsessed with the idea that 
something terrible would happen 
to her if she went outdoors alone. 
She could not bear the thought of 
being in a crowded place —a 
theatre, store, street-car, etc.,— 
even when accompanied. Conse- 
quently she spent most of her time 
at home. And at home she did not feel really comfort- 
able unless some one was with her, which was necessarily 
a source of not a little inconvenience to her family. 
These were only a few of the obsessive fears that tor- 
mented the unfortunate young woman. All her life, 
she confided to the specialist whom she consulted, she 
had been extremely timid and shy, tending to burst 
into tears at slight provocation. But her special dreads 
had not developed until she broke her marriage en- 
gagement. 

“Why did you break it? Why did you decide not to 
get married?” asked the specialist. as 

“T was not quite sure of myself. I did not feel justi- 
fied in remaining engaged.” 

‘*‘H’m!” said the specialist, looking at her with a 
kindly but .quizzical smile. ‘Were you afraid to get 
married?” 

“Perhaps that was the reason,” thoughtfully and 
sadly. “I seem to Be afraid of nearly everything. 
am in a state of anxiety, dread, and indecision most of 
the time. That is one of my [Continued on page 50) 
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* How many times hav 
I got to throw you out 


before you stay out?” 


Nights to Remember 


The Man Who’s Been to France Has Strange Tales to Tell 


LL over America, mothers, fathers, 

, Wives, sweethearts and devoted 

friends are awaiting eagerly the 

return of their men overseas. 

No hamlet is too small, no farming 

community or lumber camp too de- 

tached to have contributed its man 
or men to America’s army. 

And the smaller the community, the more con- 
spicuous the returned fighting man. 

And what of his reception? 

_ Colors flying, bands playing, school children march- 
ing, Women mingling tears with smiles! 

But after the public welcome, what? 

_ How are his people, his friends, his neighbors prepar- 
ing to help him in his most desperate problem, read- 
justment? 

The War Department and the Red Cross are making 
fine headway in the reconstruction of wounded men. 
The Department of Labor is providing for the un- 
wounded who seek work. But the most delicate task of 
all falls to the common people, the unorganized families 
and friends of returned soldiers in the privacy of home 

No fighting man, soldier, sailor or marine, no man or 
woman who ‘has served overseas as doctor, nurse, 
orderly or welfare worker, will come back to America 
unchanged. The change may be mental, psychological, 
deep-hidden- beneath a familiar outward appearance, 
but it will be there, for the home-folks to meet with 
patience, tact, resourcefulness. 

Some whose faces are now turned toward home have 
changed for the better, others for the worse. It is 
impossible for even the mother who thought she knew 
her son to his soul’s core, to foretell what war may 
have wrought in his nature. 

The mother of a quiet, book-loving son. recently 
received from him 2 message something like this: 


by Anna Steese Richardson 


Illustration by Thomas Fogarty 


“Don’t send any more mail to France. We're leaving 
soon. Can’t say just when we will sail nor how long it 
will take to muster us out when we hit the debarkation 
camp, but don’t take any steps to get back my old job 
at the bank. I don’t want it. I can never sit in that 
cage again.” 

Immediately the mother began to fret. She had 
felt at ease because the bank had guaranteed her boy’s 
old post. She cannot realize that her son’s message 
may mean, not restlessness nor dissatisfaction, but a 
broader vision of work, a new enthusiasm and am- 
bition, resourcefulness and initiative developed in 
the army. 

Thousands of such sons who went overseas, the 
square pegs of the business world, are coming back 
rounded. They will have to fit or be fitted into round 
holes, which operation will require time, tact and a 
policy of non-interference. 

Relatives have filled the period of waiting with will 
ing, absorbing relief work. The danger ahead for the 
average American family is a reaction which will mean 
failure in the performance of the supreme task just 
ahead, helping the family soldier to readjust him- 
self. 

A young soldier convalescing from desperate wounds 
in a sea-coast hospital wrote cheerful letters to his fam- 
ily, making light of his affliction. He knew his people 
could not afford to visit him, and he did not want to add 
to the burden of their anxiety. Just before he was dis- 


missed from the hospital as cured, he 
made an effort to prepare bis mother 
concerning his condition, But in her 
eagerness to see him, to prepare his 
favorite dishes, to advise his old friends 
of his coming, she did not grasp the full 
meaning of his letter, let alone read be 

tween its faltering lines. And so, when 
he came to her disfigured, his right arm tapering dow» 
to one of those metal hooks with which ex-soldiers 
perform. such deft service, she could not rise to the 
crisis. She faced him bravely enough, but, in what she 
thought was the privacy of her own room, she sobbed 
to her husband that she wished her boy might have 
passed out rather than face life anew so handicapped, 
so disfigured And her son overheard it. 

She did not mean what she said. In her heart she 
wanted her son back, whatever his condition. Just for 
a few moments she lost her hold on herself, and in those 
few words she undid much of the fine moral influenc: 
of the surgeons and relief workers, and weakened the 
splendid courage developed in the boy by his own 
philosophical acceptance of his physical handicap 

Not only must the family of the wounded, blinded or 
shell-shocked man exercise infinite patience and tact. but 
an almost equally delicate task will fall to those whos 
men may come back without a scratch. Physically with 
out defect, they may still suffer from the reaction of th 
stern discipline, the constant strain, the unnatural! 
conditions under which they have lived 

Americans who did not go overseas during the mighty 
struggle (and they are in the vast majority), cannol 
appreciate the psychological effect of army life at th 
Front or in rest areas, It is so abnormal that it cannot 
fail to leave definite traces on the peace-loving, eas) 
going, success-seeking American man 

A mother whose son was among the last of the 
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20 Vights to Remember 

\. E. F. to go o ind the first to return, remarked 

anxious! I car understand Bert at all. He was 
ver near the Front, vet hi au bundle of nerves. He 

is never without a cigarette He cannot stay home in 


fanlt with his food, with nearly 
And he hasn't 


the evenriityg Hi finds 
evervthing Is and I do or sav. 
made any effort to get anvthing to do vet 
If her bo had been gassed or wounded, if he had 
ought t ol Hur hre she could understand 
his present condition These would be the tangible war 
ms of which she had read in newspaper reports, in 
magazin “Carry On” and “Over 
the Top.” The subtler influences 
sol ad not been wounded nor 


ider the rain 


conditi« 
ticles, in books like 
of army life are not so 


easy to grasp Hei 


gassed but he had been removed suddenly from a 
quiet, uneventful « t from a comfortable home 
and well-served food, to training camps in America and 
France For nearly a year, he had slept in the open in 


all sorts of weather Chroat irritation due to exposure 
and constant smoking had been his daily companion. 
\ccustomed to the environment of a refined home, he 
had eaten coarse food from tin or aluminum mess kits, 
had worn ill-fitting clothing, and had been deprived of 
all privacy. Nothing serious in any of these conditions 
or deprivations, but enough to affect the entire nervous 
svstem. And, as a mere incident, the transport on 
which he had sailed for France had had a narrow eseape 
from being sunk by a submarine. 

The problem of adjustment for just such boys is the 
common problem ‘in thousands of American families to- 
uths to come. 


day and will be for many 
-erseas during the War, the 


‘To those of us who went « 
mental and nervous condition of the unwounded soldier is 
easily understood.. Some of us were fortunate enough to 
share the environment, thé events, the experiences which 
are responsible for the sensiliveness of these fighting 
voungsters who trv so hard to seem normal and casual. 


I revall a lovely May day in Paris when an American 
friend invited me to lunch at one of its most delightful 
cafés. And though I had had nothing but a cup of 
coffee for breakfast, I could not swallow my food. 
I made a valiant effort — and failed. 

“T really can’t imagine what has come over me,” I 
explained apologetically. “My stomach seems just an 
aching void in my anatomy. Perhaps it was the bad 
water at the Front —” 

My more experienced host looked at me shrewdly 
and smiled. 

“More likely it is the big gun and the air raids.” 

This made me quite indignant, for I had hardly 
jumped when a shell from the big gun which was then 
bombarding Paris, had crashed through the concrete 
paving of a small park half a dozen blocks away. 


ee DON’T mean that you feel afraid, that you are 

afraid, but that the air raids” (we were having two 
or three a night then) “and the big gun striking Paris 
half a dozen times a day, together have broken down 
your nerves. You have plain nervous indigestion. Your 
stomach does not want to be fed. That is exactly the 
psychology which guides the Huns in shelling Paris. 
They are trying to break down the spirit which stands 
belimd the army at the*Front.” 

And the constant strain of being almost under fire, of 
being within the sound of great guns, of listening night 
after. night for the alerte which preceded an air raid, 
must leave its mark on the home-coming soldier who 
may never have gone over the top. 

Wherever I went in France, I had odd experiences 
which will prove these statements. 

I recall one night when, with a group of Y. M. C. A. 
entertainers, I made a trip just behind the Lorraine 
front. 

A sudden downward plunge, a terrifie leap, a sharp, 
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pistol-like protest from a tire,— and the trick violinist, 
the Hebrew monologist, the pretty singer done jpn 
French-blue velvet, the accompanist and the writer 
squirmed and strangled in an undignified heap on the 
floor of an ambulance. 

For half an hour, the driver, forbidden the use of 
headlights because of air raids, had guided his machine 
craftily through shadowy woodroads, on the way from 
a camp just behind the trenches to divisional head. 
quarters at B For all the sounds which greeted 
us the little forest may have been uninhabited, but as 
silence followed the tire explosion, the underbrush 
rustled and men sprang up as from the ground, their 
whispering voices proffering help. We had come to 
grief in the heart of a company of machine gunners, 

Those whom the gods of war had thrown into their 
arms, they welcomed, but in subdued tones and without 
lights. 

Always a cigarette serves as a conversational wedge 
in France. Under its mellowing influence half a dozen 
bronzed doughboys from the south were soon expressing 
their true sentiments on the subject of war. 

“Tt wouldn’t be so bad, lady, if it wasn’t so damned 
dull.”” A heavy foot rustles through the leaves, 
“Ouch — that kinda slipped out! But it’s this way — 
fighting’s what we came for — it’s waiting that gets our 
goat. Night after night like this, sitting round in the 
dark — can’t read, can’t write home, no billiards, no 
movies. Germans right over there and we can’t take 
a pop at them — and don’t know when orders’ll come. 
I used-a-think the old home town was dull — tried to 
run away when I was a kid — enlisted to see the world 

and here we are stuck in a wood for God Almighty 
knows how long!” , 

The sigh which concluded these observations was 
echoed by the entire circle. 

“Ever been south, ma'am? [Continued on page 44] 


On ‘Terms to Suit the Lady 


HIS is the story of David Devereux 
Black who sat on the side of a single bed 
in the bedroom of-his modest ** suite” in 

an uptown bachelor apartment house, 

This occupation, in that environment, 

It was not his habit to tax his brain 
with reflection in his supposed hours of ease. He left 
that sort of thing for his office and this was Sundav 
morning. But now his vouthful brow was corrugated 
by the strain of thought. His blond hair, somewhat 
resembling the dowr®on a new lv-hatehed vellow chicken, 
of the nervous fingers he 

His ‘ lear blue eves were 


and ponde red. 
was new to him 


stood on end from the eth cts 
incessantly thrust through it 
louded by uncertainty The single pillow beside him 
showed numerous hollows left by recurrent thumps of 
an uneasy fist. The disheveled condition of the bed- 
clothing also offered testimony to the fine frenzy. into 
which the unusual exercise of thinkme was 
throwing David Black. He himself, suddenly sitting up 
straight and gazing around him, was struck by these 


home 


evidences of mental stress 

“By George!” he ejaculated solemnly 
love does to a fellow! 

For a moment he meditated with mournful satisfac- 


“that’s what 


tion upon the discovery that he himself was capable of 
as much emotional upheaval as a chap in a book. 
reflected, in a mood of com 
bined misery and pride. ‘‘Couldn’t work yesterday, 
couldn’t sleep last night, couldn’t eat this morning. 
What the dickens does a fellow do in a mess like this? 
Got to think it out, I guess.’ 

I] took his vellow head he tween } is hands, fixed his 
at his feet, and again gave 
himself up to thought. Fhought was a familiar habit 
but no, he really could not 


*Tt’s got me Zong ; he 


blue eves on a spot in the rug 


during working hours 
remember having indulged t elsewhere before to-day, 
except in an instinctive and fleeting fashion. He had 
“thought” that a meal was good or bad. that work was 
“bully,” that a girl was “‘easy to look at,” or the re 
verse. He had never before seriously sat down in his 
rooms to summon before him a battalion of facts and to 
review them. And the battalion was such a large one! 
Just as David thought he had got it all arranged before 
him at attention, another fact would stalk forward and 
stand around waiting, thus messing up the whole thing! 
He began to feel like a sleeper who is trying to woo 
slumber by counting imaginary sheep jumping over a 
His facts began to jump about, 
in the foreground 


stile. to crewd one 
another, to push and press for a place 
of his attention 


I guess,” reflected David “I’ve gol Lo f rget the 


by Elizabeth Jordan 


Illustration by Clarence F. Underwood 


little fellows attd keep to the two or three big ones, if I 
expect to get anywhere.” 

The two or three big ones, arranged in a mental and 
impressive row, Were these: 

First, the Girl. 

At this point David forgot all the others. The drawn 
lines of his voung face relaxed. His blue eyes lost their 
shadow. 

“By George!” he muttered again, and stared in front 
of him. 

For She was there, swept into place by the impulse 
of his thought. The sense of her presence was so over- 
powering that he thought he even caught a faint whiff 
of the perfume she sometimes used — a delicate white 
It was just the right thing for her, David had 
decided, for she was “ mighty like a rose’’ herself, and 
the clear perfection of her complexion was like nothing 
less than the petals of that flower. Most appropriately, 
her name was Rose, as if her parents had realized from 
the first exactly what she was going to turn out to be! 


rose. 


OR a long time he held the picture of her standing 
before him, m the white linen skirt and pale green 
chiffon smock she had worn yesterday, out of which her 
small, lovely head rose like a flower. above its leaves. 
Her hair was as fair as his own, but Rose had brown eyes, 
wonderfully deep and soft, and with a little twinkle in 
them which they usually wore when they looked at him. 
Even as the twinkle approached, David’s moment of 
happiness passed. Another fact had taken its place 
beside Rose, and stood there stolidly, demanding con- 
sideration. It was a fact that was hard to face, for sud- 
denly it leered and jeered at him. It was the fact that 
never for one moment, since he had met her six months 
ago, had his Rose taken him and his love seriously. The 
moment he appeared, her irresistible twinkle also ap- 
peared, followed by her adorable smile and the frequent 
soft laughter that was like no other laughter in the world. 
At first, David had jovously laughed with her. He 
was an exuberant young person, to whom life up till 
then had been very kind. Without especially exerting 
himself, as he secretly admitted, he was getting ahead 
surprisingly in his work. He had had promotions and 
rises of salary every year, somewhat to his own astonish- 





ment. His employers had realized, what David 

did not, that it was his habit to put all his super- 

abundant vitality into whatever he was doing 

at the moment. From the instant he entered his 
office daily at nine o'clock, up till the time he left it at 
five, David Devereux Black worked like a young steam 
engine. From the latter moment he dropped the office 
from his mind and played as vigorously as he had 
worked. So when he met Rose they had laughed to- 
gether over life and the joy of living until — he had 
begun to be wretched. 

Of course he had kept on laughing for some time after 
that, but it wasn’t by any means the same kind of 
laughter; and of late it had been infrequent and of the 
hollow variety one reads about so often and so rarely 
hears. Rose had observed it, but had continued to 
twinkle. His rival had observed it and had called 
attention to it with careful brutality. 

“What's the matter with you, Black?” he had 
demanded. “Your laugh sounds as if you had swal- 
lowed a coffee-grinder!” 

David's chin sank deeper into his cupped hands. 
His eyes grew more sombre. For now the facts before 
him had grown to three — had taken in the bitter fact 
of his Rival. Side by side with Rose that objectionable 
youth appeared — tall, dark, slender, amusing in a 
sardonic way, successful (his ywcome was larger than 
David's, but that, young Black knew, was merely because 
he was two years older), and honestly devoted to Rose. 

His tongue was a weapon with a rapier-point, sharp- 
ened by consiant practise. Friend and enemy alike felt 
its cruel power. Only Rose escaped it. His special 
attractions were a beautiful baritone voice and the fact 
that his parents had given him the fitting and manly 
name of Duncan King. Rose loved the name of Dun- 
can, and once said so in the presence of Black. She 
had never expressed any liking whatever for the equally 
dignified name of David Devereux Black. 

So now David’s important facts were before him; but 
as yet, as he honestly admitted to himself, they hadn't 
got him anywhere. He wanted Rose. So did Duncan. 
Both had told her so. Both were in a position to marry. 
Each seemed equally acceptable to the well-trained and 
placid pair of human beings who stood adoringly in the 
background of Rose’s life and were recognized on social 
occasions as her father and mother. But Rose had 
declined both young men, so sweetly and charmingly. 
however, that each had lingered on and loved and hoped 
week after week, month after month, until now, to 
David, at least, the strain had become unendurable. 
He had begun to suspect that King was feeling it, too 
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King’s tongue was growing more bitter day by day. 
But this discovery did not cheer David. He was too 
deep in an abyss of misery to find comfort in companion- 
ship. He preferred having his abyss to himself One 
sane and saving reflection, however, had to-day occurred 
to him, as the result of a little business blunder, made 
two days before, when he had been trying to decide 
what Rose really meant by something she had said. 

“If it’s going to keep me from doing my work, I've 
got to get her or get over it” 

rhoughts in the trai of this reflection now occupied 
lis mind 

“If it were a business matter,” he told himself for the 
tenth time, “I'd find some way to handle it ” 

Even as he muttered the words, the first illumination 


came to him 


‘See here.” he said tu himself, ““why don’t I take it 
mn as if it were a bnsiness matter? Why don’t I work it 
out that way? I believe I could do it. By 


Creorge, I u ll do it!’ 

He was on familiar ground now. His thoughts obeved 
him as well-drilled soldiers obey their officer. They 
advanced, stood for inspection, retreated. 

“Now. let's think it out as a business problem,” 
mused young Black, rapidly ‘*There’s an article I want 
to get, and I've got a competitor who wants it, too.” 

He interrupted — this 
summary with a frown of 
distaste. ate ’ xX 

‘No, hang it, I won't : ; 


put it that way.” he loy 
ally told himself 
“There's an article I 
want to sell myself 


No, that doesn t sound 
right, either’ Hi 
grinned wanly at his 
own eX pe hse 

‘I might as well fac 
the eold fact he re 
sumed ‘My 


fore on an 


job is to ‘ 
unwilling a 
customer an article she ~ 
doesn't want meaning 
me. Now. how would I 
go about that im busi- 
ness? Let's see First 
of all, 'd have to make 
the article seem desira 
ble very desirabl 

Then I'd have to mak 
her think that perhaps 
she couldn't get it, even 
if she wanted it That's 
the idea, I guess de- 
sirable, but unavailable. 
All right, we will try working 
along these lines ; 

He leaped to his feet and 92x 
began to dress. indulging the 
while in an outburst of song 
that seriously disturbed the 
Sunday-morning peace of his 
neighbor m the next room. 
David's mercurial spirits had 
mounted under the stimulus of 
his new plan. He remembered 
but ignored the fact that the “ article” he wished to «cis- 
pose of had already been rejected, and that its value 
was seriously lessened by the experience. 

“Now that I've got things on a business basis,” he 
reflected, cheerfully, “U'll know how to handle ’em.” 

He was still in this mood of buoyant confidence when 
he presented himself to Rose at tea-time that afternoon 
He arrived late, and his loved one was already drinking 
tea in company with the ubiquitous Mr King and 
several other callers. David greeted King with a warm 
cordiality, which greatly surprised that young man 
and made Rose look thoughtful. 

“Just dropped m for a minute,” he said blithely, as 
she handed him his cup. “I’m off on a business trip 
early to-morrow morning, and I've got to pack to-night.” 

Ihe white petals of Rose’s cheeks showed a delicate 
pink, which, with her, was a sign of annoyance. She 
made no comment on his news, but King rolled it 
pleasantly on the tip of his sharp tongue, and punctured 
it with a sentence. 

‘That'll be a nice rest for your office, Black!” 

David laughed with easy tolerance, put down his 

mpty cup, and rose, 

Well, I'm off,” he said cheerfully. 
I come back.” 

He shook hands, smiled mto Rose’s startled brown 
ves, and bustled out. When he had left the house and 
turned the nearest corner, however, all his new-found 
‘xuberance died within him. A weight of depression, 
oo familiar of late, settled upon his soul. 

“ill be out of town only two days,” he muttered, 


“See you when 





“but Ive got to stay away from her for a week now, to 
make that bluff good. The principle’s all right, though. 
I can’t make an article seem desirable and hard to get 
by thrusting it under a customer’s nose every minute!” 

That week seemed a vear long Often, afterward, 
David wondered how he ever lived through it. Three 
evenings he walked to her street and then, summoning 
all his will power, resolutely turned back within a block 
of the house. A dozen times his hand reached out to- 
ward the telephone, in an almost overwhelming impulse 
to call her up. It would be such rapture to hear her 
voice, to suggest that he could drop in that evening, to 
have her say she would be glad to see him 

He waited, however, until Sunday afternoon crawled 
around again. Then, exactly a week from the day he 
had made his resolution and his brief farewell call, he 
again strolled in at tea-time, nonchalant and debonair 
He nodded to Rose and the ever-present King as Casu- 
ally as if he had left them half an hour before. 

“When did you get back?’’ Rose asked as she 
dropped a lump of sugar into his tea. 

David seemed to reflect. 

“Back?” he said vaguely, as one trying to recall the 
dead past. ‘Oh, from my little business trip? Several 
days ago.” 

He hid a grin behind the rim of his tea-cup. Rose had 
bitten her lip, and her deli- 
cate cheeks had flushed pink 
again. She was furious with 
herself for having asked the 
question, and he knew she 
was. He was so exhilarated 
by the little triumph that he 
lost his head a trifle. Rising, 
he crossed the room to where 
Rose's best girl friend sat 


Of failure or despair, 


wiih a bachelor uncle of the family, and coldly dislodg- 
ing this annc yed gentleman, remained by the side of the 
startled Miss Joyce until he left the house half an hour 
later. This, he then realized, had been a false move — 
“old stuff,” and bad business — because too obviously 
planned to annoy his hostess. Under it she had resumed 
her usual poise, and had said good-bye with her old look 
of twinkling friendliness. He ground his teeth as he 
walked away. If he'd keep to business methods and not 
mix in wiih them the rot one reads in books, he'd be 
all right. 

Under the influence of this revelation, he called again 
four evenings later. He found Rose alone — an unusual 
and highly exhilarating experience. But by a great 
effort of his:rapidly developing will power, he took no 
advantage of this opportunity to fall back inte the-atti- 
tude of the vearning, persistent lover. He was cordial, 
friendly, matter-of-fact, and businesslike to the last 
degree. Indeed, he was obsessed by business For the 
first time he talked to Rose of his office — not of his 
work or progress or opportunities there, but of the big 
business itself, of its problems — as met by others — 
its exhilaration and fascination _He let her see that it 
was taking hold of him and absorbing him 

“TU show her that she’s got a rival,” he had decided, 
“but the real thing — the one that all women have to 
face and are afraid of — a man’s business.” 

She saw it. She saw him, too, eager-eyed, keen, en- 
thusiastic, talking of the “ boss’’ and “‘the fellows” and 
“the job” as she had never heard him talk of anything 
save herself. To-night there was complete but courte- 


April Is Here 
by Bliss Carman 


\ ee April came with sunshine 
And showers and lilac bloom, 
My heart with sudden gladness 

Was like a fragrant room. 

Iler eyes were heaven’s own azure, 
As deep as God’s own truth. 

Her soul was made of rapture 

And mystery and youth. 


She knew the sorry burden 


With her there was no shadow 


es But only loving joyance, 
ze | O Heart, how glad we were! 
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ous detachment in his manner. He might have been 
talking to some man. But he did not over-do it. At 
half-past ten he glanced at his watch and rose with a 
spectacular start 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “It’s later than I 
thought I’ve got to make a dash for my train. I'm 
off to Harrisburg on the ten-fifty.””. He was hurrying to 
the door, where he held out a casual hand. 

“T've always enjoyed talking to you, you know,” 
he ended kindly 

As he walked away in the outer darkness, he grinned 
to himself Rose had longed to strangle him after that 
remark of his, and she had shown that she longed to. 
He was making progress. 

“She'll begin to think about me pretty soon,” he 
reflected comfortably, “and wonder what it all 
means.” 

When he got back from Harrisburg he kept away from 
Rose for several days. He had, as it were, removed the 
article from the counter and put it on the shelf, still in 
view but apparently forgotten. What he wanted now 
was to make a new move that would carry the matter 
forward, but no inspiration came to him until the end 
of the week. Then it suddenly presented itself in the 
form of a depressed young man from up-state who had 
recently joined the office staff 

“Gee, but this is a lonesome town,” quoted that 
youth, disconsolately, lounging across David's desk 
“Say, Black, how does a fellow ever meet any nice girls 
here?” 

David looked at him and his Idea came. “Tl show 
Rose a new line of goods!”’ he decided in a flash. To the 
boy he said: “T'll take you to call on some friends of 
mine next Sunday. You'll meet half a dozen nice girls 
there.”’ 

Young Perkins was inarticulate with gratitude, until 
the torpedo of suspicion rushed 
his way. 

**No string on this?”’ he asked 
guardedly. “No silly joke. or 
anything of that kind?” 

**Nope,” said David. 

Perkins was a nice, clean, pre- 
sentable chap, and David wa 
glad to give him a Social lift. He 
extended the invitation to an- 
other lonely youth, and, after 
going through the form of asking 
Rose’s permission, took the eager 
pair te call on her the following 
Sunday When he had presented 
them, he left them radiantl) 
chained to the tea-table and 
their hostess, while he himself 
fluttered airily about the big 
livmg-room He was careful this 
time not to linger by the side of 


Of all the ancient years, ; 
Yet could not dwell with sadness any girl. He talked business to 
" healt iaianiiine Waa Gitte Rose’s mother, to the bachelor 
. a = uncle, who wholly failed to ap 


preciate his attentions, and to 
King, who was obviously an- 
noyed by them and made no 
effort to conceal the fact In all, 
though David remained in the 
house more than an hour, he had 
hardly a dozen words with Rose, 
including their careless farewell. Quite unconsciously, 
Perkins gave his cause a helpful impetus 

“I didn’t know Black ever came to teas,” he said. 
*T imagmed he never thought of anything but busi- 
ness.” 

Following his plan of showing Rose “‘other lines of 
goods,” David brought two more friends to Rose's 
home the following Sunday, and a week later another 
appreciative pair He selected these youths with the 
utmost care. They were delightful young fellows, whose 
regular presence after that drew like magnets the girl 
friends of the hostess and insured a series of successful 
“‘afternoons”” Any girl would have appreciated such 
additions to her circle, but David knew that in her heart 
Rose did not, 

“T’ve got her guessing.” he reflected buoyantly. He 
was right. It was about this time that Rose’s brown eyes 
took on an expression of mingled surprise and resent- 
ment that threatened to become permanent 

In the past David had frequenthy taken her to the 
theatre and, between the acts, had assiduously made 
love to her, explaining that it was his only chance, as 
elsewhere he never found her alone. In the carrying out 
of his new campaign he took her only twice in a month, 
and fervently talked business during all the intermis- 
sions. 

His third invitation she declined. The fact worried 
him. He had suggested a play he knew she was anxious 
to see. When, the following week, he discovered that 
she had since seen it with King, he had a moment of 
actual panic. King was still [Continued on page * 
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Let us openly cuss each other's 7 faults a 
little, making good fun of them. For 
now, as never before, the future of the 
world lies in the hands of the humorist 





"That 


Damned 


Englishman! 


yo° 


by One of Them 


OU come on him in the train wearing clothes of a 
strenuously modest cut, with a wicker suitcase 
set beside his feet, swathed in spats, with a hat 
that has no appreciable brim to it, with an un- 

necessary walking-stick clasped in entirely superfluous 
gloves, with a tie of a sobriety that is ostentatious, a 
mustache that is first cousin to an indestructible tooth- 
brush, and with a manner of speech that would arouse 
bristles of irritation on an alligator. He surveys you 
with an air of meticulous boredom through a monocle, 
and you say to yourself, ‘Holy Mike! another of those 
damned Englishmen!’ 

Following a lapse of time, since after all you both 
speak the same language, and since silence, though 
golden, is not such common currency as speech, you 
address to him the remark, “Fine day, eh. what?” But 
apparently he has not heard you. Well, it 1s probably 
deafness; so you offer him a cigar. If he can’t hear, 
he can, at least, possibly, see. 

It appears he can; but only with difficulty. The 
~onocle comes into play. He peers at that cigar. 

“ops he doesn’t like the looks of it. In another 
minuic he will, you expect, lift it to his ear, to see if it 
will squeak, like a rag doll. Yet he doesn’t. Instead, 
he turns that glassy arc upon you, and enunciates: 
“Eh ..’. um, thank you, I don’t think I will.” The 
glass arc travels on, seeming to be looking through the 
back of your head, and so away to the landscape that 
dips past the windows of the car. 


“FINHIS peace conference . * you begin. Alas! he 
has not heard you. For now his swivel-chair 
begins to turn away very slowly and majestically. Its 
back presents itself appallingly to you, and there is the 
ominous rustle of the opened newspaper. 
And, after a little, you feel that your pores have 
opened, that you are in a cold sweat; that George 
Washington was even greater 


young American besideeme instantly replied, ‘‘ Hell!” 
I had heard it put that way before, of other custom 
houses in other countries, and I was not abashed. 
I am proud of my non-inflammable elastic temper, 
warranted proof against duns, vegetarians, boot-lace 
sellers, salvations, flag-day girls, and custom-house 
officers. I could be, I told myself, as polite as the 
official might be rude. 

Now, whether it was the result of a communication 
from the British Mission to which I belong, or whether 
it was admiration for the natural beauty in the scene of 
a bewildering island, a poet landing wholly dumb and 
delirious with delight at the spectacle of Manhattan, 
or merely the descent of a supernatural benevolence 
upon the hearts of the custom-house officers, I cannot 
say; but at any rate, I received what they call the 
“Freedom of the Port.”” That is, my luggage, terribly 
laden down with suspicious-looking books, actually 
only volumes of English poetry, was put through the 
Custom House with but the most cursory of examina- 
tions. Yet, mark you, this Freedom might have been 
granted grudgingly. But my young American friend 
had been wrong in his so-conclusive monosyllable. 

You picture me squatting by the trunk, gingerly 
lifting the lid, a-tremble rather at the opening. There 
were ladies not far off. Purple pajamas token perhaps 
an impulsive disposition. Such a display at ten o’clock 
in the morning savors almost of the indiscreet, even in 
so sacrosanct a person as the member of an International 
Mission. 

Then it was the crime was committed! As my 
fingers explored beneath the lid wondering whether 

A hand fell on my shoulder, a heavy hand, and 
a musical bass voice intoned: “That's all right, sonny; 
don’t you worry. I like you.” Then the hand exe- 
cuted a series of pats. 

King Alfred and the Shepherd’s wife’s cakes! Lady 


(~ 
ae 





Lieutenant Nichols, who wrote this article 


who was away, away up in the dizzy heights — a 


public school — Oxford University — the Army - 
a special service -- an International Mission — all 
these written indubitably in my face — and oh, 


think of it—- solemnly and, yes, repeatedly, patting 
him on the back, addressing him moreover in hearty 
accents as “Sonny”? History quails and hides het 
face. 


ELL, maybe I’m not quite such an Englishman as 

I used to be. War has weakened me, or perhaps 
(horrid thought!) I have learned something in the last 
four years of my terrestrial jog trot. What would the 
pre- War Englishman have done to one of his country- 
men who dared —-! He would have stood up very, ver) 
deliberately and with a good deal of modest majesty) 
He would have disentangled his monocle with his right 
hand, polished it with his left, screwed it into his eye, 
and surveyed that official with a rock-like stare. He 
would probably have said nothing; but his silence 
would have been more portentous than any speech 
The official, had he in a state of temporary insanity 
ever been so bold as to commit that unpardonable 
indescretion, would have remembered that stare and 
that silence until his life’s end! 

Well, I confess I was more than mildly surprised. 
But I knew it was to be a country of surprises. And no 
Englishman must ever show surprise. Oh, never! 
That is unpardonable. Quiet indignation, perhaps, 
but not surprise. Yet I had resolved never to bring 
this so-famous quiet indignation into play. I pulled 
myself together. Perhaps unwittingly I stared. I hope 
not. I: did my best not to. Anyway, it suddenly 
came to me that this official was not transgressing un 
written laws. He was doing two things. First, he 
was obeying some natural inclination, which was to be 
big and friendly — and thank heaven in this country 

there is no written or unwritten 





than you imagined; that, after 
all, thank God, there will be a 
Day of Judgment, and that it 
is good to gather yourself to- 
gether, murmuring, ““Jehosha- 
phat, tar and feathers are too 


OBERT NICHOLS, the English poet, was wounded in the War. 


and is now lecturing in America, reading from his own works 


law against that; secondly, a 
certain dignity in hig bearing 
assured me of this: he was be 
ing an official. In his own per 
son, as a functionary of the 
Custom House of the United 
States of America, he was wel- 





good!... Isn’t he the damned- - 
est of all damned!” 

Yet when you reach the journey’s end, your neighbor, 
countering your scowl with a certain gentle calmness of 
the eyes, remarks: “‘Good day, sir,” in a pleasant voice. 
“Yes. ... The weather is remarkably fine for this 
time of the year.” 

He goes. You survey his retreating form. You 
shake your head. By gosh, he’s a queer specimen—- 
that damned Englishman! 

I am going to try to explain, not to excuse, one or 
two peculiarities of that phenomenon. 

On the boat, when I said “Custom House,” the 


Godiva and Peeping Tom! What a sacrilege! The 
nerve of it! Just think of it — this official whom I 
had never seen before in my life, who was only a minor 
custom-house official, actually dared to lay his none 
too clean hand on the back of a member of the British 
Mission! ’T'was monstrous! Monstrous! The red crosses 
on the Union Jack turned green at it, and the British 
lion, folding paws over lower bosom prepared to give 
way to sea-sickness. 

Can you conceive one Englishman going up to an- 
other Englishman — whom he'd not seen before — 


coming me to the States. It 
was his way of saying, “Stranger, first as a big, friendly 
human, enjoying equal rights in this country with 
anybody else, be he millionaire or my mouse-trap 
vendor, I bid you welcome. Secondly, I bid you 
welcome in the name of my country — you who have 
landed here as a foreigner. Bet®een ourselves, I think 
you're lucky to have struck these States, where I 
have, by my own unaided powers, risen to a certain 
official position, carrying with it responsibilities and, 
I am glad to say, a pension, and where I hope you will, 
by the practise of similar true citizen virtues, also 
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4 Phat Damned Englishinan! 
perhaps ‘ such a position, or one corresponding to 
If ld happen to do so, remember that it is 
to the Constitution of this country, 
vhere body has a chance, where we are as brothers, 
und where I was the first to bid you welcome in my own 
ime and in the name of the State.” 
Phat was my impression, If you come to think of it, 
ei flattering to a stranger. Things being so, I 
deavored to rise to these heights, a task of not such 
fliculty as it first appt ared, because the official was so 
ly und so friendly that I liked him as one likes a St. 
Bernard dog or a Great Dane, dogs whose friendship, 
perhaps a trifle intrusive or persistent, is neverthe- 
less very ingenuous and real. That official was a gen- 


tleman, that is—a man who is gentle. And I hope 
I shall alwavs be able to recognize one when I meet 
ran to talk. He told me how he was 
the father of three children, that his wife had just 
had the gr py 
how he had arrested several Huns in mid- 
endeavor to fly the country. I in turn told him how 
[ had been scrapping with others of the same kidney, 
but how my real taste was for the milder forms of 


r 
him so we bD 


but was now becoming quite a lively 


body again: 


literature; how [ had written one book of poems 
which went “Phut!” and another which didn’t; 
aun’ how L was getting on quite nicely, thank you, 
lor a young man. \ most interesting exchange it 


I like to think, the best of friends. 
book, an act I should never have 


Was We parted 
i gave him a 


OUTPOSTS 


sullen, hangdog de- 


Warsaw, and 


HEY had marked his 
meanor on the way up from 
though they were exiles, even as he, they 

sneered openly. Vasili, with the beard of a 
patriarch, and the head of a Grecian poet, stood by 
while the of the convoy at one of the étapes 
prodded Meldrake with the point of his scabbard, and 


na halni 


all that he said to Csiky, the Hungarian on his right, 
was, “These English!" For Meldrake submitted 


tamely to the insult, and moved into position like an 


animal that must obey its master. 


Csiky, the tall, atfenuated Hungarian with the flow- 
ing vba k low ks kine w that Mi ldrake was an English 
man, and recalling all that he had read of the race, 
could not understand how the authorities had been 


ible to substitute wit! 


for “ Meldrake 
For I tell vou.” Caiks 
than a friend of Tarasof 


out protest the name “ Tarasof* 


had said, “he was no more 


He had supped with him 


but once, and there was no charge that he couldn't have 
refuted. ‘larasof was sent to Kara, and this man thes 
make of him an exile, neblagonadiozhni: we, my friends 
are untrustworthy, but this Engishman he hasn't 
the soul to be untrustworthy. Is it not se?” 


And Katrina, the dancer, who had been taken at 
a political meeting in Moscow she, too, shrugged 
her shoulders as she looked at Meldrake and mur- 
mured hese English!’ as though he represented 
the race 

Vasili, 
eyes speak in sympathy with his deep musical voice, 
said: “We left ‘Tomsk in the early morning, when a 
blizzard raged, and Tarasof, the Englishman” 
he broke off to smile contemptuously “was on my 
chain. [ whispered to him: *There may be a chance 
if they push us on through the night.’ “Of what?’ he 
isked, and I had no patience to answer him. He was 
content I'here + as no life in his voice.” 

“TI,” said the Hungarian, “spoke to him of the 
liberty of his nation, of the deeds of valor that run 
history like streaks of silver 


Russian sky; and all he said was this: ‘I don’t 
you speak too fast!” 


fingering his bush of a beard and making his 


here 


thro oli across the 


know vour tongue: 


Perhaps these good people 


dared to venture upon with an Englishman at a first 
meeting. 

Perhaps when I go back, he will:-wave from the wharf 
a not unaffectionate farewell. I hope so. 

Were you surprised when you read “St. Bernard 
dog” and “intrusive and persistent’? It doesn’t 
sound quite polite, does it, to refer to another’s country- 
men as dogs, or as intrusive or persistent? But when I 
say intrusive and persistent, I mean that official was 
those things only from my island’s point of view. 
He was not so in the eves of the angels. 

For this is where the difference between the American 
and British concepts of freedom comes in. Yours is a 
communistic freedom, ours an individualistic. You 
say, “I am a man; therefore in my rights I am free.” 
We say: “I am an Englishman; therefore I am free.” 
For we were practising that freedom which we learned 
from our ancestors and your ancestors at Runnymede, 
at the English Reformation, at the Conquest of the 
Spanish Armada, at the Parliaments of Cromwell, long 
before the Rights of Man had ever been formulated by 
the French Encyclopedists. So, in the process of 
centuries, as is customary in lands which possess both 
isolation and freedom, every Englishman has become an 
individualist. Such is his passion for liberty that each 
Englishman considers himself a state within himself. 
And just as no state would send even the friendliest 
soldiers across another’s border, so no Englishman 
would place his hand on the shoulder of another whom 





pline. Some men are as mongrel dogs, caring not 
which master’s collar they wear.” 

And in his highly provocative, yet soft and languor- 
ous voice, Csiky, the poet, had wondered aloud whence 
came the boast that all Englishmen were free. 

Not one of these exiles, caustic, bitter, cynical, un- 
afraid, ever plumbed the depths of Meldrake’s char- 
acter. No, not even Katrina, with her witch-like eyes 
and long black plaits, and hands and arms that were 
made to gleam in the white light of the stage. She was 
afraid of Meldrake, but her fear was not a physical 
one at first. This man of thirty, who walked with the 
stealthy movements of the thief, and hung his head 
as he moved, shattered one of her most cherished idols 

the Englishman of her books. 

“Friend Vasili!” she cried, while the patriarchal 
beard nodded to unexpressed thoughts. ‘My father 
said to me, “You must go to England; there everyone 
is free, everyone may say or do what he pleases. You 
will love the English, because there is something in the 
English character that is not to be found in all Russia 

in all the world!*” 


‘¢ IMMENT!” exclaimed Vasili, who loved his Paris 
A more than his Kiev. “What is it that lies in 
Meldrake’s character that lies not in ours? No, Ka- 
trina, your father was ill-read. Maybe he had never 
traveled.” 

“He died at Kara,” said Katrina, in a little broken 
whisper. 

Vasili sighed, patted her head, and said, “He was a 
martyr, child.” 

Meldrake deserved all that these people said of him, 
and yet, as already suggested, not one of them under- 
stood him. Even his own father had tried to put him 
out of his mind, to forget that he was his son. Colonel 
Meldrake fought through the Abyssinian campaign, 
but his son showed the white feather when the service 
was indicated as a career for him. Then followed ten 
years of world-wandering. He may not have had the 
stomach for fighting, but his father was wrong when he 
called him a “drawing-room ornament.” There was 
some kind of independent spirit in Meldrake’s constitu- 
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he had not known for at least ten years. It would be, 
as we say, “cheek.”’ It would be interfering with the 
other fellow’s freedom. Similarly, he wouldn’t tell me 
that he was the father of three children, and that his 
wife had had the grippe. You see, I, in my besotted 
love of freedom, might not want to be burdened with 
these confidences. For, in a way, it might seem to be 
implied that I ought to do something about it. Cer. 
tainly no Englishman would tell me about the Huns 
whose machinations he had so gloriously succeeded in 
thwarting, for that is to pre-suppose, to some extent, 
t.at*I- have done nothing, that the custom-house 
official is a better man than I — and that assumption 
is an unwarranted reflection on me, and as such, an 
infringement of my liberty. What is more, to tell me 
these things, takes up my time and attention, which is 
again an infringement of my liberties. ... So we 
come down to perhaps a final way of putting this 
matter of the psychological curiositie:, between our two 
nations in this matter of freedom. Both countries are 
free, and, therefore, in both countries a man is to his 
fellow citizens as a brother. In this country it is, there. 
fore, possible to treat any man as you can treat a brother 
— that is, to tell him everything. In my country, it is, 
therefore, usual to treat any man as one does usually 
treat a brother — that is, to tell him nothing. 

So the slow turn of that railway-car chair was not 
due just to darn rudeness but to the realization of a 
particular concept of freedom, [Continued on page 38} 


by Andrew Soutar 


Illustration by W. T. Benda 


You'll never be capable of one manly act until 
you purge your mind of the flattery of men and 
women who dance all the summer and gamble all the 
winter.” 

Meldrake, looked at through the eyes of Vasili, the 
painter, was ‘a young man with an old man’s face; of 
medium height, with drooping shoulders that might 
imply strength or the lack of it; listless, despondent 
eyes that seemed always to be looking at a reflection 
of his own unworthiness; and hands so big and knotty 
that they were a salient feature of the whole caricature. 
Through the eyes of Csiky, the poet, Meldrake wag a 
man without a soul, a cold humble drudge, content to 
take his floggings as though they were part of the pun- 
ishment for which he was destined. He spoke Russian 
fairly well, and told them when they questioned him 
that he had picked it up at one of the eastern ports. 
He didn’t tell them that under another name he had 
served two years in the mines at Irkutsk. 

Csiky was present in Tarasof’s house when the police 
surrounded it, but he did not know that Meldrake 
offered to take Tarasof’s place when the arrests were 
made, and thus mutely confessed to complicity in the 
crime of free speech. Meldrake was not the mar 
talk about these things — not because his character 
was strong, but because his mind had become so phileg- 
matic through hardships that he didn’t always remem- 
ber them himself when in conversation. By degrees 
Meldrake had slipped back to the primitive, and in set- 
ting forth this, the story of his great redemption, the 
motive is to emphasize the value and beauty of sym- 
pathy. It was Katrina, the dancer, who showed Mel- 
drake, the erstwhile fop of society, that no man was 
made indifferently, that for every man there was some- 
thing to do, and that in the doing of it he should prove 
himself worthy of the name man. 

Meldrake met the real Tarasof in Warsaw, and was 
easily seduced by political controversy, but at the time 
of the arrest he had come to the conclusion that there 
was no particular niche in life for him. He was one of 
the “don’t cares.” 

In Semitinsk, whither he was sent, there were thirty 
or forty*political exiles, whose servitude differed from , 
that of those in the mines 
only in this respeci: ‘they 





would have preferred the 
Meldrake of twenty, when, 
as a social! dilettante, he 


handed dainty cups of tea to 


Coming: “The Dawn Patrol ”— by an American Airman 


were allowed to walk about 
the streets and meet each 
other of an evening; they 
might engage in some occu- 





simpering women, had a man 
to brush his hair and another 
to choose his ties. Perhaps they would have regarded 
those touches as typically British. 1 cannot say. 
Vasili, who had daubed canvas in the Latin Quarter, 
and imbibed a little ®f Voltaire before he took to the 
socialism of Marx, said in Meldrake’s hearing, but 
without drawing resentment: “‘Some men, and among 
them even Englishmen, deserve not their liberty; they 
are born serfs, and a man can be a serf to the idle con- 
ventions of a country as much as to a rigorous disci- 


tion. He went out into the world without a cent, and 
without more efficient preparation for the rough roads 
of that world than he had picked up in my lady’s bou- 
doir. His father had said to him, “ You’re weak in the 
knees and in the head; you’ve never done a single act 
that was calculated to make me proud of you. Since 
you came down from Oxford you've been a slave to all 
the painted puppets of society, who like nothing better 
than to have a tame dog running about their heels. 


pation, and thus add a few 
rubles a month to their possessions. Meldrake became 
a carpenter —a very poor one. 

Nevertheless, servitude is not even modified if there 
be restraint. East, west and north of the settlement or 
colony of Semitinsk stretched the white, heartbreaking 
snow. The southern horizon was kinder to the minds 
of the exiles. Ten miles toward the post — and there 
was the frontier, the golden gate through which they 
might pass to blessed freedom. Every minute of the 
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waking day their thoughts were of that gate. Only ten 
miles! For the perils of the drifts they encouraged a 
fine contempt. Nature, they argued, was not cruel; 
she would hold her breath — the winds would die to a 
whisper, the blizzard turn its head — if they should 
seek to break the bonds that held them. It was the out- 
posts, with their carbines, that preached the wisdom of 
toleration. Somewhere in the snow — yonder, yonder 
— there was a gray-coated menial of the Autocrat who 
had but to press a trigger. 

Vasili, the painter, the student, the thinker, the diplo- 
mat, matched his wits against the vanity and vigilance 
of his wardens. They appreciated his dainty turning 
of a phrase; they waxed complacent under his subtle 
compliments, and proffered privileges because of his 
well-timed self-reproaches. Vasili’s house was of wood 
and iron; he enjoyed the company of others, and since 
he welcomed the presence of officials, there was no harm, 
no relaxing of vigilance, in allowing exiles to gather in 
his house, there to sing or play or exercise such artistic 
talent as was theirs. Meldrake, of the hangdog expres- 
sion, was welcomed at Vasili’s house. The Englishman 
visited the house but infrequently, and then only for 
the sake of the light and the warmth; he himself had 
lost interest in life, and he couldn’t understand it in 
others, It is characteristic of the Englishman that if 
his own people lose faith in him, the faith of another 
race ls ho compensation. 

Katrina, the dancer, shared a house with two women 
who steadfastly refused to share her temperament. 
She often — almost nightly — visited Vasili’s “forum” 
as they called it, and the scarlet cloak, the only colorful 
garment the officials had allowed her to retain, fur- 
nished the one touch that was needed to soften the 
drabness of the whole. The men who gathered in the 
house were disposed to regard Katrina as a child. Per- 
haps that was because she was so prone, with her lively 
magination, to think of them as martyrs, heroes, 


© Your chance!” he said, his hot 
Here is 


You are going 


breath on hei face. 
your passport. 


to your lover, at last, Katrina!” 


pioneers who were sacrificing themselves on the altar 
of Young Russia. 

Csiky’s violin was wailing through a Chopin Noc- 
turne, and the tall, thin figure was swaying to the 
rhythm and the sadness. His eyes were closed, yet 
there was wonderful expression in the face. The visions 
that were floating past him were not unseen by Vasili, 
whose big leonine head nodded slowly to the music: 
nor by Katrina, who was crouching rather than sit- 
ting a few paces in front of the swaying Csiky. Her 
elbows rested on her knees, and her chin on her 
clasped hands. Sometimes her lips moved, as though 
she were putting into words the sighing phrases of 
the composer. Dmitri, the Russian Pole, who made 
ornamental hair-combs in Semitinsk, in place of the 
swords that he used to fashion in Kiev, was stretched 
at full-length on a pile of sacks on the other side of 
the room, facing Katrina. His face was rutted, as 
though every emotion was of bitterness. Frequently 
he gripped the sacking with his long fingers and bared 
his white teeth. 

The Englishman came into the room, with the mien 
of a trespasser, and found his way into a corner where 
the shadows cast by the oil-lamp above the musician’s 
head prevented the others marking any change irf his 
sullen features. 

The official surveillance was relaxed that night, 
though outside the thin partition two gendarmes stood 


Outposts 


on guard. The Hungarian, stirred by his own playin 
into treasonable dreams, suddenly ceased, lowered his 
violin, and looked about him. Vasili, the painter, was 
breathing heavily 

“That touched the heart, Vasili?”’ 

The patriarchal beard shook in response 

“And you, Katrina?” 

Katrina sobbed, so that all heard her. 

“Csiky!” she whispered. 

“And you, Dmitri; you heard your wife calling to 
you across Siberia — was it not so? And I "His 
knees doubled beneath him. He sat down on the roug! 
hewn stool that Dmitri pushed toward him. He placed 
the violin on the floor beside him, and, like Katrin: 
rested his elbows on his knees, and his esthetic chin o1 
his thin, tightly-clenched hands. 

“Chopin! Omy master! And yet how you scourg 
the soul! This exile you show me the barrenness 
of it all. You teach me how to hate those who rob us 
of our vears. These hands!” he held them up as he 
spoke — “‘these hands that serve you! The pain of th 
manual labor they perform is increased a hundredfold 
And these — ~ with a rapid movement he flung off 
his coarse-spun jacket and laid bare the welts and 
the pain of these,” he cried, “bites to the very soul 
when you speak.” 

Katrina slid forward on her knees, and stretched oul 
her hands until they touched the bruised shoulders 
Dmitri raised himself on one elbow to watch. Vasili 
sighed aloud. 

“Csiky!”’ she murmured, and in the quiet of thi 
room her voice seemed to blend with all their harrow 
ing thoughts. Her face was very close to Csiky’ 
He smiled tenderly, and laid his hand on her blac! 
hair. 

“They flogged you, Csiky?” 

And again he smiled. 

"Twas nothing, Katrina,” {Continued on page uo 
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Repopulating the Earth 


In the Great War Britain’s Casualties Amounted to Two 


a Half. 


The Problem of the Repopula- 


tion of England and Her Colonies is a Staggering One 


This Is the Third of a Notable New Series 


26 
Millions and 
HEN a lon time has passed 
England doubtless will carry 
away the chief honors of the 
el War Once more, St. 
George has gone forth with sword of flame 


m and has returned home 
with 


to slay the drage 
Rather than play false 
het Allies and bre ik her pledged word, 
England, separated by the North Sea from 
the Continent, 
navy, her wealth, to lift a shield above 


victorious 


eopardized her Sons, he r 


Be Ik 1m England was the Good Samaritan 
that had pit upon the poor man fallen 
among Hun thieves, while the United 
States, hard as it is for an American to say 


Levite who 
passed by on the To-day 
Great Britain has the confidence of all the 
Despite het 


it, was the priest and the 
other side 


leading nations of the earth. 


heavy losses on the battlefield, she 
still has 41,000,000 odd people and 
rules 360,000,000 more, controlling 
one-sixth of the farming land of the 
earth. In no age have slaves ever 
been able to bre athe in England l he 
sceptered isle, this fortress guarded 
by floods Hun, this 


precious stone set in a silver sea, this 


against the 


land of such dear souls, this dear, 
dear iand, this blessed plot, this 
earth, this realm, this England,” has 
never before had so vast an influence 





upon the destiny of mankind 

The Chancellor of the Ex hequer 
has told the story of Great Britain’s 
appalling losses She has buried one 
including those 
another 


million of he r sons 
from the colonies, has 
million and a half of cripples and 

invalids, has expended forty-two billions of 
for the soldier's 


dollars and must, in caring 


widow and his orphan, spend eight billions 


more during the next twenty vears fifty 
billions of treasure, which is one-half of 
her total wealth. She sent six millions of 
men into ten battle-fronts; her cannon 
roared on four continents she forged 
twenty-five million tons of munitions; she 
loaned hundreds of million to her Alhes; 
she placed her na at the ive of the United States 
for the transportation of American troops; she loaned 


SIX hundred sh ps to Ital, and Tithe hundred ships to 


France; she placed her battleships at the entrance of 


Kiel Harbor and kept Germany from transporting an 
army of veterans across the Atlantic to assess billions 
on the United States All these achievements on land 
ind sea, and in the air, tell but a tithe of the story of the 
world’s indebtedness to Great Britain, and her ove 
seas dominions It was Britain’s men who held the 


Hun at bay and gave the United States a chance to 
prepare Our losses are 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand wounded, out 
of one hundred and ten millions. Had the United 
States suffered losses in the same ratio as England, we 
would have had lost killed and 

had Sie rificed one hundred 


seventy-five thousand dead, 


\ ounded, seven 


f men and have 


millions o 
and twenty-five billions of property out of our total 
wealth of two hundred and fifty billion. To many a 
British boy came the rallying inner call: “ England hath 
need of thee; she expects every man to do his duty.” 
And noble men of 
defense and 


light and leading sprang to her 
England, they freedom, 
civilization, and religion itself. 
Remembering the industrial value of every young 


Saving saved 


worker, who represents a capital of fifteen thousand 
dollars, or a house, a ship, or shop, of that amount, and 
bringing in annually, at five per cent., seven hundred 
nal iftv dollars, England's industrial losses through the 


by 
Newell Dwight Hillis 


Illustration by P. V. E. Ivory 





death and crippling of two and a half million young men 
mean %37,000,000,000 additional burden. How any 
nation can carry on, despite such a staggering waste, is 
more than the human intellect can understand, and 
yet the British people have lifted up their hearts and 
coerced their lips to smile and are carrying on toward a 
better age. These considerations become the more 
serious when it is remembered that the first men to 
enlist were the university men from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh and Aberdeen. Within one week, 
all the lecture halls and libraries of Britain were de- 
serted. For the first time in centuries there were no 
students in Kings College, Cambridge, or in Corpus 
Christi, Oxford. These university men were given 
commissions as officers, and almost to a man suffered 
cruel wounds or death. 


‘i old families of England, with their titles, 
their estates, their historic houses, have been all 
but annihilated, and the quality of the men slain is 
the signal and heartbreaking fact. Remembering, there- 
fore, that these two and a half million young men ten 
years from now should have been the center of as 
many homes and been surrounded by ten millions of 
folk, the human loss to England takes on staggering 
proportions. Little wonder that many an Englishman, 
now that the War is over, has found himself stifled 
and choking for breath, while the very earth has 
reeled beneath his feet as in anguish he staggers like a 


drunken man through weight of pain and 
grief and love for the dear, dear motherland, 

The problem of the repopulation of 
England is the more important by reason 
of England’s losses through emigration, 
It is Great Britain that is the architect of 
the new states and the builder of new 
commonwealths. No other nation has 
related herself to the civilized world of all 
continents as has England, through English 
settlements, English investments, and Eng- 
lish trade. During the ten years between 
1900 and 1910, Great Britain sent out 
two million five hundred thousand emi- 
grants to Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. 

England’s motto was “‘The mother must 
decrease, that the daughters may increase.” 
No other nation in the world could have 

survived this constant drain. There 
is a church in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
from whose central aisle, splendid 
families in sixteen different pews, 
moved from their Scotch city to 
Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land, during a single winter. During 
all the years when leaders of thought 
in America were declaiming against 
our people bearing the burdens of the 
Philippmes, Cuba or Porto Rico, 
Great Britain was thrusting her 
shoulder under the burden of the en- 
slaved and wretched in every conti- 
nent. Wherever England went she 
carried not only commerce and 
trade, brt also a warfare against 
slavery, barbarism, cruelty to chil- 
dren, the bondage of women, and, 
therefore, in this war the men of 
India, Africa and the Isles of the Sea, 
hurried to France and Flanders. ‘What 
does my Emperor-King ask of me?”’ cabled 
that old native prince from Haidarabad. 
Americans who were in France and who 
have watched these Indian soldiers with 
their turbans, going into battle near Arras, 
can never forget the devotion of these col- 
onists for the motherland that has become 
the symbol of progress, liberty, education 
and social prosperity and peace. 

The repopulation of England is further complicated 
by climatic conditions. Every European visitor who 
has traveled through the United States has com- 
mented upon the stature of men and women in «Ir 
factory towns as opposed to the factory classes in 
Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham and Leeds. The 
Blue Book Reports of the British Parliament have 
stressed the number of British workingmen with 
dwarfed physique. Investigation shows an abnormal 
number of young men whose optic nerve was so imper- 
fect they could not see the sights of a rifle; whose 
auditory nerve was weak; whose vital force was not 
sufficient to develop enamel upon the teeth; whose 
heart action was feeble and whose respiration was 
sub-normal. British students find the explanation in 
dark tenements, insufficient food, want of playgrounds 
where boys and girls could exercise and build their 
bodies, in child-labor, in pregnant women who worked 
up to within a month of their confinement. The 
physique of the British factory operators has suffered 
serious injury. But there is also an underlying source 
that is climatic. Provided the Britisher lives much m 
the open air, hunts, rides, golfs, shoots and tramps, he 
can maintain a high average of strength despite what 
Americans call a deficiency of oxygen in the air m- 
cident to an island that breeds fogs and is wrapped in 
mist aad rain. It is this lack of oxygen that explains 
the rosy cheeks of many English people; it is the 
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The Ultona a 
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Tones Hitherto Rare 


Now Ever-Present 


ERE are the secrets of The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction. Learn how we gained that 
wonderfully pure tone which has given The 

Brunswick Phonograph such prestige. 


Experts in acoustics have long agreed that superior 
reproduction depends chiefly upon the reproducer 
and the way in which tone is amplified. 


Until the coming of The Brunswick, many experts 
thought it impossible to overcome “spotty” repro- 
duction, that is, alternate good and bad tones. Yet all 
were striving to increase the good tones and decrease 


the bad. 
What We Found 


The fault, we found, after hundreds of 
tests, was largely due to the use of metal 
in the amplifier or sound chamber. Metal, 
having no elasticity, prevented the sound 
waves from expanding properly. Strident 
noises resulted. 


So we chose wood, developing the now 
famous Brunswick Amplifier, built en- 
tirely of wood. We tested dozens of differ- 
ent woods, arranging them in numerous 
shapes. Finally we attained the proper 
acoustic values. 


Brunswick tone is infinitely better, for tones con- 
sidered rare a few years ago are ever-present in this 
super-instrument. No one can remain unappreciative 
of its fullness, richness and clarity. And all appreciate 
the banishment of metallic sounds. Once you hear 
The Brunswick, your own ear will confirm these 


statements. 
Plays All Records 


Another great feature of The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction is the Ultona, our all-record repro- 
ducer. At a turn of the hand, it presents to each 

type of record the proper needle and dia- 
phragm. Each make of record can now 
be heard at its best, played exactly as it 
should be. Thus you are not limited 
in your selection of records to one make. 


Before you buy, or even if you already 
have a phonograph, hear The Brunswick. 
Put it to any tone test you wish. Ask that 
the most difficult records be played. Make 
comparisons. Then let sheer merit decide. 


The Brunswick-Balke- 


Collender Company 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
Branch Houses in Principal Canadian Distributors: 


iti £ United States, Musical Merchandise Sales Co. 
yo ool ‘Gan Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 
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The Popular, Sanitary Floor-Covering 
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| Cres housewife knows it is impossible to 
prevent dust and grime collecting in the tex- 
ture of fabric floor-coverings. And what a back 
breaking, dusty task it is to beat or sweep them. 


But it isnot so with Congoleum Rugs. The surface being 
firm and non-absorbent, does not absorb the dust. Thus to 
clean them requires but a few moments with a damp mop. 
Never any sweeping or beating. That, and the fact that the 
base material is waterproof, is what makes Congoleum Rugs 
really a sanitary floor-covering. 





Durable and Economical 





Congoleum Rugs are long-lived, resisting wear to the utmost 
and they lie perfectly flat without fastening of any kind. 
Economicai, too—sizes and prices are as follows: 

6 x 9 feet $8.75 9x9 feet $1: 
7% x9 feet 10.60 9 x 10% feet 
9x 12feet $17.00 


Look for the Gold-Seal Guarantee 


WV 





TW 


} 








When you select your new Congoleum Rugs and Floor 
Coverings look for the Goid-Seal pasted on the face. If not 
there, look for the name “Congoleum”? on the back. The 
Gold-Seal is our Money-back Guarantee to you. 


Send Today for Free Color Chart 


dia 








Send your name and address to the nearest branch office 
for a copy of the latest Rug chart showing the full assortment 
of patterns in the actual colors. You can then decide at 
home just which will look best with your furniture. We also 
have color folders illustrating the other Congoleum Floor- 
Coverings. Specify which you want when writing, 











; co =a S . 
Prices in the Far West and South ave Congoleum Company 1 
aa and South average “ The pattern shown here is Congoleum Rug 


higher than those quoted; in Canada Philadelphia 


Department Sa > : 

San Francisco No. 356 If yo leal not supp 
prices average 25% higher. {ll prices subjec Chic The Gasol ' ith ' > lente al lo C - 
2 . , ect icago Company Boston ‘ongol loor-C 

| fo change without notice. Montreal ae ‘om wi eail weal stile bene 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax, N. S. nee, sctinaesiemmat 
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excessive oxygen in the American climate that burns 
away the red corpuscles of blood and leaves the cheek 
pale and sallow. [ 

The American complexion is the result of an at- 
mosphere with too much oxygen while the English 
complexion is derived from a climate with too little 
oxygen. The workingmen, therefore, in the tenements 
and factories of central England need more light in 
their tenements, more parks, more sunshine, richer 
food, than this same class of people would need in the 
United States. Thousands of factory families in 
central England have been permanently dwarfed and 
broken through the factory life. 

The trouble with South Ireland is that the big, tall 
Irishmen left Dublin and Cork to come to New York 
and Boston to be our policemen and to run our politics, 
while the big, splendid Irish girls left Ireland to marry 
the handsome policemen. This left the thin-chested, 
spindle-shanked and nervously weak at home to 

roduce and increase poverty for Ireland. 


less time in Great Britain. Tens of thousands of 
young British women, have been at the Front, in the 
hospitals and reserve stations. Innumerable friendships 
have been established, and many thousands of young 
men from the colonies have already settled in England. 
They are marrying British girls, and have cast in their 
lot with the motherland, so that families that left Eng- 
land two generations ago are now sending the best 
products of their life in another land back to the “Old 
Home.” No one can paint in colors too rich the 
future of the English family that is based upon the 
meeting of the blood of two lands as widely separated 
as England and Australia. Once the Normans poured 
new blood into England — leavening the heavier Saxon 
mind with laughter, wit, humor and fancy; with love 
of the beautiful in the home life and public buildings, 
and the result was a new England. Now the new blood 
from her Dominions is working like transformations for 
the British temperament; and the human losses, there- 
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farming has been developed, and not in a century has 
England come so nearly being self-supporting. Nothing 
has been more striking for American visitors than to 
find the industrial towns of central England surrounded 
for miles by vegetable gardens. This open-air life and 
the increased vegetable food has wrought vast good to 
the children and vouth of Great Britain. Therefore, 
the food controller of England is saying that a new era 
is on for English agriculture and horticulture, and that, 
when a little time is past, the children of the working 
people of England will be enjoying better food, more 
fruit, and more vegetables, with more open-air life 
than have been known at any time since the incoming of 
the factory system, that began the breakdown of the 
physique of the English workingman. ‘For 
children I foresee,” says Clynes, “the return of the days 
of abundance and the old Merrie England.” 

The victories of England in this war, and her new 
place, in the world, are trumpets calling the chil- 
dren of Great Britain and her colonies to un- 
rivaled ambitions. What satisfied the youth 


our 





All this has brought about an Irish problem 
that is becoming very serious. But Britain’s 
losses through the War and through the 
emigration of her tallest, strongest, healthiest 
and handsomest sons and daughters have 
brought England face to face with a possible 
English problem that some day may be just 
as difficult to settle as this Irish problem. 

The geographical isolation of England and 
the long distances that separate the mother- 
land from the colonies have complicated the 
problem of building healthy children and 
strong workingmen. In the mood of exag- 
geration, Buckle, in the “History of Civili- 
zation,”’ explained everything that a city or 
a nation has wrought by the food the workers 
ate. The late Senator Ingalls carried this 
idea up to the nth power; vegetarians are 
subjects not kings; rice and potatoes are the 
diet of slaves; beef eaters rule the world; 
cannibals in the South Sea Islands, dimly 
struggling toward the light, ate their mis- 
sionaries that they might become leaders, 
and finally the argument culminated in the 
suggestion that some philanthropic Liebig or 
Armour put in tin cans some thousands of 
tramps and send them out to the Cannibal 
Islands in the form of “potted apostles and 
desiccated saints” until through food sav- 
ages became civilized. All this, of course, is 
an overstatement but it remains to confess 
that Great Britain is six thousand miles 
from the orchards of British Columbia; seven 
thousand miles from the melons and plums 
of South Africa; twelve thousand miles from 
the nuts, fruits and grains of Tasmania and ~ 
Australia. Happy the growing child that can 
go out every morning into an orchard, jam 
his little stomach with juicy apples, and be- 
fore going to school fill four kets and the 
bosom of his shirt with eight or ten more 
winesaps and yellow pippins to eat at recess, as 
a mere stay against the starvation that may 
overtake the growing child before noontime. 
To-day England is a land without apples, 
without grapes, and without fruit juices, and 
yet body-building for millions of her children 
demands fruit that must be imported at great 
cost. Her working people cannot afford 
enough berries, fruits, vegetables and grain, 
but in building the body as an instrument 
of fine thinking “enough” is not enough; 
“enough” means an excess of every fruit the 
child can eat. Out of abundance of fruit come 
boys and girls with legs of iron and arms of 
steel, and nerves as delicate as silk, and brains compact 
and healthy that can be driven at high-pressure action 
for many hours without fever and without friction. 

If new blood is always coming to the United States 
from European emigrants, we must not forget that 
emigrants are almost unknown to Great Britain, more 
than 95 per cent. of whose people are of British and 
Trish blood. Burbank explained his new roses, his 
new geraniums, his new grapes and oranges, his thorn- 

cactus, by what he calls “the shock of a new 
creative life.” Now, the American heart is always 
me | stimulated by the new blood currents and the 
I of this new creative and crimson life. It is a 
Singular thing that this war has brought in its train 
& new era for England’s family life. More than a 
: young men from Canada, Australia and New 

Zealand have for the first time seen the motherland. 
In the trenches they formed close friendships with 
young men from England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
and when their nine days’ rest came they went to 

nm for the holiday. Little by little they formed 
close friendships with English homes. Several hundred 
as of young Americans also, h&ve spent more or 


Visions of the Winged 


by Hamlin Garland 


Woe see you, eagles of the dawn, 
Wide-winged birds with beaks of bronze? 


“We see thin, creeping lines of gray; 


We see small broken lines of brown. 
In swarms the gray go up the hill, 

In flame and smoke the brown are hid. 
Ants in battle, beetles in strife — 

All these we see on the flat earth — 
Insects that leap, insects that writhe 

In silent grapple on the pitted soil.” 


What see you, condors of the noon, 
Condors with hearts of flame? 


“We -see squat cities bursting into blaze 
And peasants swarming frenziedly in flight. 
Shining turrets tremble and fall. 

Along thick walls the gray gnats stream. 
A line of vivid flame leaps out — 

In dusty heaps the brown forms lie. 


On pigmy steeds brown leaders ride. 
In tiny fists flash beams of light. 

We hear no sound, yet one by one they fall; 
They disappear like motes upon the sand — 
All this we see between the clouds.” 


What see you, vultures of the night, 
Haughty vultures with wings of steel? 


We see mad kings desert their thrones. 
In Lilliputian kingdoms banners burn 
To welcome exiles to their own again. 
Through arching lines of flaming stars 


They’ ride, while thousands shout in ecstasy of joy. 


Their leaders speak, but no sound comes 
To our high place; the cannon’s roar 
Jars but faintly, and torches flame 

Like glow-worms in the dark. 

This, this we see from the star-lit sky.” 





fore, that have been very heavy, are not without com- 
pensation through the return of the fine old stock back 
to the sceptred isle. 

Another result of the Great War will certainly be, 
when a little time has passed, more food, and cheaper, 
for the children of English working people. England’s 
two new battleships that make nearly forty miles an 
hour foretell a time, when four days will suffice for 
ships to carry meat, flour, apples, peaches, oranges, 
from the United States, and six days from South Africa 
and South America, make us realize that a new food 
era is on for England. New railway systems are being 
developed in each one of the Dominions, and new 
trade relations are being established with nearby 
countries. England’s factories, also, have been Amer- 
icanized and rebuilt, and during the War her tool power 
has been doubled and tripled. Despite the fact that 
millions of men have been withdrawn from the factories, 
by the increase of her tools and machines, Great Britain 
has produced more wealth and goods during the War 
than in the corresponding period before the War. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of land in England, also, 
have been thrown open for agriculture. Intensive 


of Great Britain yesterday, will never be 
enough again. Gone forever the little Eng- 
lander! The day of the Federation of Man- 
kind and the Parliament of the World has 
fully come. Already the League of Nations 
is essentially in existence, and at the head of 
the advancing columns of mankind float two 
banners — the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes. With sublime imagery Daniel Web- 
ster spoke of the morning drum-beat of the 
English soldiers greeting the rising sun and 
sounding with the advancing hours around 
the globe. In his study of the “Greater 
Britain” Sir Charles Dilke said that if a 
scholar would understand England, he must 
leave England and spend a month in Egypt; 
that he must leave Egypt and spend three 
months in South Africa; that he must leave 
South Africa and journey a thousand miles 
unto that interior lake — Nyanza; that he 
must leave Nyanza and make his way to 
Ceylon and India; that he must leave India 
to study Australia and New Zealand; that he 
must leave the New Hebrides to study Canada. 
It is literally true that the sun never sets on 
the British Empire. Great Britain controls 
one-fifth of the farming land of the globe, 
and one-quarter of the human race. But 
these four hundred and more millions have but 
one heart, and that heart is full of love for the 
motherland. It has been said that colonies 
are like fruits — when they ripen they fall 
from the bough. Because the American Colo- 
nies were ripe in 1776, they dropped away, 
but let no one think that Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and India will drop away from 
the motherland. The union between England 
and her colonies has been cemented with 
blood, and the Great War has brought about 
a federation of the English-speaking nations. 
Cobden once said that the relations between 
England and Canada were so vital that the 
lifting of an axe upon a tree in western 
Canada would make itself felt upon the House 
of Commons and this war has witnessed the 
fulfilment of those words. Never were there 
so many young men in Great Britain and her 
colonies who are dedicated men, who have 
sworn an eternal pledge that they will live 
and die to promote the freedom, the laws 
and justice for which England stands, and this 
fact throws a flood of light upon the problems 
of the repopulation of England. 
Remembering that her human losses of dead 
and crippled are more than two millions of young men; 
that tens of thousands of boys from her colonies are re- 
maining in England to marry and live; that many other 
thousands have married French girls and have taken 
them back to the motherland; that international mar- 
riages between American soldiers and British girls ar 
more numerous than ever; that the food question for 
English boys and girls is rapidly being solved; that the 
incentives to ambition were never so numerous nor so 
powerful; it remains for us to consider that the children 
of the poorer classes of Great Britain are finding the 
doors to advancement thrown wide open for the first 
time in England’s history. Before this war it was not 
the thing for any British boy to aspire to a position 
outside of his class. The English tradesman was 
separated from the English patrician by a gulf as deep 
as that which separated Lazarus from Dives. But for 
four years the sons of members of the House of Lords 
have slept in the same dug-outs with tradesmen, while 
Tommy Atkins and the titled youth have become 
chums. The time was when men spelled king with a 
large ““K,” and House of Commons with a small pear! 
type. Now they spell king with [Continued on page 3! 
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“Forever After” with Alice Brady 





Idle moments are 
as rare with her 
as “plain mo- 
ments,” which, in 
the face of this 
photograph, we 
venture to say 

never occur 


“There is noth- 
ing in life that 
counts like 
work,” says Alice 
Brady, who 
when not in the 
theatre can al- 
most always be 
found at her 
motton io 


ture studio 








Photograph by fra Hui 


or the kind made of boards and foot- 

lights. Despite lukewarm praises of 

the play at the beginning of the 

season, despite the advent in the 

New York theatres of many successes 

OUTH and romance. beauty and and artistic novelties, Miss Brady’s 
patriotism, now and “Forever simple, girlish acting has brought 
After,” will hold the center of the her play through from early autumn 
stage, whether that stage is real life until spring with flying colors. 
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~ Repopulating the Earth 


[Continued from page 29] 





a 
small pearl type, and the House of Com- 
the vin huge capitals. ‘The monarch has be- 
come a mere social figure, while Lloyd George 
has become everything. The reason is very 
. _ The eldest son of an ear] succeeds to 
the seat in the House of Lords, but the five 
younger sons have no Seat therein. A strife, 
therefore, has developed between the eldest 
son, who falls heir to the title and estate, 
and the brightest boy of the other five 
younger brot hers. The Commons also draws 
in the brightest boys of the remaining forty 
millions of English people. Always, there- 
fore, you have the cleverest intellects of 
forty ‘millions forcing their way into the 
House of Commons and there pitting them- 
selves against the six hundred young Lords, 
eack one of whom is the eldest son of a titled 
father. The result is inevitable: genius’ in 
the House of Commons and mediocrity in 
the House of Lords that represents whatever 
the stork happened to leave in the cradle on 
the occasion of his first afternoon call at the 
castle. The one thing that has saved 
England's House of Lords was the incoming 
of new blood. Men of commanding intellect, 
like Lord Northcliffe, Lord Cromer and 
Lord Curzon, have restored the note of 
genius to the chamber that was heavily 
handicapped by heredity. All this has 
broken down the barriers between the 
classes. Farmers’ sons also are buying the 
home farm sold by the owner of the estate, 
and inevitably the population of England 
will be affected thereby. 


ANY business men in this country are 
very apprehensive of the financial future 

of Great Britain, as well as of her repopulation. 
Crushing debts always react upon the size 
of the family and the health of the children. 
One of the leading bankers of this country 
has prophesied the waning of England, and 
looks forward to her decline and fall, some- 
what after the fashion of Rome. Every 
financial consideration argues the speedy re- 
lease of England from the burden of debt. 
Granted that Great Britain carries a load of 
fifty billions, which is one-half of her total 
wealth, it remains to be considered that the 
United States in 1865 had losses of seven 
billions, five hundred millions resulting from 
the Civil War, and that in 1860 her total 
wealth, north and south, was only fifteen 
billions, so that if England has consumed one- 
half of her wealth in this war, the United 
States consumed one-half of her wealth in 
the Civil War. Whenever a nation accepts 
a war rather than see crime succeed and 
civilization ruined, that war has been over- 
ruled for wings instead of weights. In 1865 
ican business men set themselves to pay 

the war wastes. They planned four forms of 
advancement. ‘To pay the war debt, it was 
necessary to first quadruple the production of 
wealth; and finally to multiply it, ten and 
twenty times. First of all, therefore, the 
Homestead Law was passed and great states 
like Illinois and Iowa, Minnesota and 
Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska, were opened 
up. Second, when the soil was torn up by the 
plough, and these states were covered with 
wheat stacks and corn shocks, with herds 
and flocks, it became necessary to have 
railroads to carry these harvests, and the 
Union Pacific, Central Pacific, the Northern 
and Southern Pacific were built, uniting the 
oceans. Every little valley was reached, 
until it was found that we had over two 
hundred and fifty thousand miles of railway. 
To take care of these new states, com- 
missions were sent into Europe, and within a 
few years ten millions of farmers and working 
people were brought to America, and our 
population grew by leaps and_ bounds. 
To clothe and equip these farmers it became 
necessary to open up iron mines and develop 
coal and oil fields, to build factories for tools, 
and found looms for cotton and woolen goods, 
and 7. we became a nation of inventors. 
it was inevitable. In paying the 

debt of the Civil War, America became the 
nation in the world, with two hundred 


and fifty billions of dollars. A development 
that would have taken place slowly came 
about very rapidly. 

This Great War has been a stimulant to 
the financial heart of Great Britain. Indeed, 
this war may make Great Britain fifty years 
from now the richest nation in the world, 
when the federation between the Dominions 
and the motherland for the joint develop- 
ment of their resources has been fully con- 
summated. Where America in 1865 had 
ten or twelve little states to develop, England 
and her colonies, Canada (90 per cent. of her 
resources untouched), Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Central Africa, represent 
treasures by thousands, where we had fens. 

Already the various colonies and Great 
Britain are developing a system of railways 
for Canada, Australia and Africa; moreover, 
they can immediately secure ten millions of 
workmen from China, Japan and India, who 
will come without their families into a 
country like Canada, and, without expecting 
to become citizens or to hold land, can re- 
main on short-term contracts of two or 
three years, to rip up the wild grass of all 
western Canada, which can later on be 
taken care of by tools, the tractors, self- 
binders and machines, leaving the yellow 
man to return home. To take care of these 
immigrants, working on five-year contracts, 
England would have to double the output of 
her factories, that she may multiply by ten 
her food products of wheat, rye, barley and 
flax, as well as the herds and the flocks. By in- 
tensive farming America can increase slowly 
the production of wealth, but Great Britain 
and her colonies can rapidly raise two billion 
bushels of wheat a year, and ten billions of 
other treasures are spoken of by experts as 
a very conservative estimate of what is 
easily possible; and all this means an oppor- 
tunity for England’s boys and girls. This 
wrestling to pay the war debt will turn to 
strength. England’s suffering is about to 
turn to song. By bearing the burdens of 
other races and continents, Great Britain has 
her chance at world leadership. Respon- 
sibility and creative work make little men 
large, and turn weak men into giants. Now, 
all these new conditions for Great Britain 
will not only react upon the size of her 
families, the number of her children, but 
upon the quality of the soul. Another gen- 
eration, therefore, should witness in Great 
Britain an outburst of genius akin to the era 
of Elizabeth. 

Our natural alliances, therefore, are with 
Great Britain and her colonies, and with 
France and her Allies. The folly of one 
inadequate German king brought on the 
American Revolution. Now comes the 
clearing away of all clouds and misunder- 
standings, and the rewriting of histories of 
that era. The American Revolution was 
England's last civil war, that ended with a 
victory over the remnants of feudalism,— a 
war in which Burke, Pitt and Fox were all 
on the side of Washington, and against the 
German king, George the Third. Now the 
English language is turning the world into 
one vast whispering gallery. The white 
people of England and her colonies are 
65,000,000, and of the United States over 
100,000,000. With France and her colonies, 
our Anglo-American ideas practically con- 
trol the world of farming land, commerce 
and property. Alliances with other races 
are partly artificial, but these alliances with 
Great Britain and Ireland, Canada and Aus- 
tralia and France are natural alliances. Arti- 
ficial alliances represent iron bands, while 
natural alliances represent vital growths. Of 
both England and America, therefore, let it 
be said: 


“We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and 
morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


In everything we are 


sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 


_ eee oe mn re | eR RS 


Has any one ever asked you “ What Are You Getting Out of Life?” And have 
you ever been able to answer that question satisfactorily ? Do three meals a day, 
@ roof and a bed satisfy all your longings and ambitions? Or is there some- 
gelse—? Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson, who wrote “ We're Coming Back to 
You,” has some pretty stiff ideas on the question of making ourselves pay hand- 
nt ae fe in May. 


somely to life, and making life pay ha 
—_..... 


mely to us. Read his artic 
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The ARCO WAND Vac- 
uum Cleaner is cellar-set 
and piped from floor to 
floor. 


Put in any new or 
old home 
without 
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up. Now 
also made 
in two- 
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guaranteed. Lasts for 
years. Sold on Easy Pay- 
ments. Send for catalog. 
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Watch Jack Frost melt and run when 
the heat is turned on inan AMERICAN 


observe how the chil- 
This ideal heating makes a 


genial, healthful home—and home is the rock 
upon which the family and civilization are built. 


NMERICAN [DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
make a “gilt-edge” investment for the home— 
nothing so sure in stocks and bonds as the savings you can 
bring about in your own cellar, and the health protection 
and comfort guaranteed you up-stairs. 


Now offered at 25% re- 
duction to quicken and 
increase new build- 
ing and remodeling. 


Besides, the outfit 


cost down to lowest notch 


You get twice the comfort from the least fuel—and you 
don’t have to burn choice, high-priced fuel, but instead get 
the extreme heating power out of the cheapest coal you can 
purchase in your locality. Also burns coke, gas, oil, 


A lower price for quick buying! 


We have announced a 25% price reduction to stimulate 
building and remodeling. Don’t pay the price of post- 


ponement by waiting until the build- 
ing rush begins. Don’t pay the high 
price of doing without. 


Easily put in all old buildings 


Cottages, residences, stores, theatres, 
churches, schools, clubs, hospitals, green- 
houses, etc., whether OLD or new, are 
quickly outfitted. Act now! 


Phone your dealer today for an 
estimate on IDEAL-AMERICAN 
heating for your building. Send 
for catalog ‘‘Ideal Heating’’—full 
of valuable hints and illustrations. 
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The See-Saw 


These Chapters Bring to a Close This Remarkable Story of Married Life 


Chapter Thirteen 


S she asked the question, Marcia became aware 
that Leila was near to tears and that her hands 
were shaking as if with cold; likewise that 
she was disheveled and untidy. Marcia 

leaned forward, her heart beating madly. 

“Come in,” she said. “Don’t stand out there. 
What’s the matter?” “And as Leila obeyed her, her 
mind leaped to the only thing she could imagine that 
would have brought Leila to her. She shut the door 
behind her unexpected guest and seized her by the arm. 
“Tell me — is anything the matter with Harleth?” 

But Leila only looked at her dazedly. “I didn’t 
know you lived here, Marcia,”’ she said, slowly. “I 

[ didn’t expect to find any one I knew. I went 
I went away from the Inn — I meant to ask some one 

any one — to give me shelter for the night — and 
I saw your light —” 

“But why?” asked Marcia. 
They’re really very nice people. Why couldn’t you 
stay there?” Then she remembered what Justine 
Burd had said about the man and woman who had come 
to the Inn by motor in the afternoon. “Why —” she 
went on, “why, you must have been the woman Justine 
Burd saw come to the Inn 
Oh, what's 


“The Inn’s all right. 


by Sophie Kerr 


A half-sullen, half-defiant look came over Leila’s 
face. She did not look at Marcia, but she began her 
story. “His name is Otis Vail,” she said. “Do you 
know him?” 

Marcia shook her head. 

“T’ve known him for a long time — before Harleth 
and I were married. And he — well, you might as 
well hear the whole truth of it — he’s always made 
love to me. Harleth doesn’t like him and insisted that 
I shouldn’t know him and, as bad luck would have it, 
he happened to see me with him after I'd practically 
promised to drop him. And so, after that, I couldn’t 
see him at all in public, but we used to meet just the 
same in Dorothy Macoin’s rooms at the Palais. Do 
you know her?” 

Again Marcia shook her head. 

Leila’s eyes flamed with anger. “Well, she’s a mean, 
traitorous little cat— that’s what she is,” she ex- 
claimed. “She’s been pretending to be my devoted 
friend and all the time she was plotting and planning 
to get me into this scrape. She arranged it all, I’m 
sure of that. I'll never forgive her as long as I live.” 


Leila. ‘And he said the most terrible things. He said 
no one would believe that I thought Dorothy mean 
to come — and — and all sorts of things. I was afraid 
of him and I lost my head and ran out of the Inn ty 
see if I could find another hotel or boarding-house o- 
something — anything where I could stay to-night 
and get away from him.” 

“You can stay here,” said Marcia, briefly. She set 
her lips in an angry line., “I'll telephone to the Inn 
and let this Otis Vail know you're with some one who 
will be responsible for you. And then —” she stopped 
to think. “Then long-distance to Harleth.” 

“TI will not!” cried Leila. “‘He’d never forgive me.” 

“Nevertheless, you’ve got to do it,” persisted the 
other. “He’s not going to be kept in the dark about 
this. Don’t you see, Leila, that it’s your very best 
protection if he knows?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Leila. “It’s no protection at 
all to me. Heaven only knows what Dorothy Macoin 
will say or do!” 

“That’s exactly the point,” said Marcia. “If Har. 
leth knows about it, he can deal with her before she 
has a chance to do anything. If she really has let you 
into this thing without your knowledge, as you say, 
she'll hold it over you as long as you live, and threaten 
you with letting Harleth 
know. Can’t you see that?” 





Leila? You 
Sit down. Is 
you? Have 


the matter, 
look ghastly. 
Harleth with 
you quarreled?”’ She pulled 
a chair forward for her. Leila 
sank into it dispiritedly. 
But at the last question she 
raised her head. 

““No— Harleth isn’t with 
me,” she said. 

“Then you came just with 
a chauffeur?” asked Marcia. 

There was a moment of 
silence. “‘No,’’ said Leila, 
at last, looking past Marcia. 
“T didn’t come with a chauf- 
feur.”” 

It was impossible not to 
understand, and Marcia 
stood staring at her in horri- 
fied silence. Leila roused 
herself a little. 

“You needn’t look at me 
like that,” she said, with 
something of a return of her 
usual spirit. “It’s not what 
you think. I’m in a fright- 
ful mess, but I’m not eloping 
with another man, as you 


absolutely bankrupt of morale. 


into the battle-line. 


what this something was. 


Why Germany Quit 


E all feel pretty sure that we know why Germany quit. 
She was short of food, she was short of men, she was 
The American fighters, fresh on 
the job and just looking for trouble, swung a powerful weight 
Before this pressing weight, after years and 
years of being worn down by the French, and the English, and 
the Belgians, Germany succumbed. That’s what we think! 
that’s not the whole truth of the matter. 
army then in France that scared off the Hun. 
right here at home that he knew about that turned him into 
the arrant coward of the world. Read in next month’s McClure’s 
Cleveland Moffett tells the vivid tale. 


It wasn’t the American 
It was something 


“You can’t long-distance 
to Harleth to-night, any- 
way,” said Leila evasively. 
“*He’s on his way to Boston,” 

“T suppose you knew that 
when you planned this little 
outing,” said Marcia. 

“Of course I did,”’ returned 
Leila, with some asperity. “I 
had to use some forethought.” 

“There’s no use saying 
anything to you, of course, 
Leila,” said Marcia. 

Leila was recovering her- 
self. She had patted her 
somewhat disarranged dress 
into place, adjusted her hat 
and pushed back her hair into 
its usual smooth soft order. 
“‘There’s no use your preach- 
ing, Marcia,”’ she said. “I’ve 
told you everything with per- 
fect frankness and I don't 
expect you to see it in a so 
phisticated, woman - of - the- 
world way, but I don’t want 
to hear any moral platitudes. 
If you'll let me stay here 
to-night and get me away 


But 





evidently imagine.” She 
pulled herself up out of the 
chair. “I won't bother you any further, Marcia. I'll 
go on and find some other place to stay. I suppose 
this little hole isn’t entirely populated with old friends 
of mine, is it?” 

“You're not going away from here until you tell me 
what’s the matter.”’ said Marcia firmly. . “I'll help 
you, no matter what sort of a mess you're in — not 
for your sake, but for Harleth. I'm not going to have 
Harleth’s — wife,” she hesitated over the word, “trail- 
ing about the Beach at this hour of the night and asking 
strangers to take her in and starting all sorts of wild sur- 
mises. You told me you came down here with a man. 
Now, who is he and why did you come?” 

Leila sank back again. “T'll tell you, Marcia,” she 
said, “because I don’t know what to do —I simply 
don’t. I don’t want to go hunting around the town for 
a place to stay and I can’t stay at the Inn. Oh, what 
a fool I was to let myself get caught like this! I never 
suspected — I never suspected for a moment.” 

She looked up at Marcia fretfully. ‘Do sit down,” she 
said. “I can’t even think with you towering over me.” 

Marcia sat down. “‘Go on,” she said. 

Leila pressed her hands against her forehead with a 
tired gesture. “I’m not used to this sort of thing,” 
she complained. “Everything's been so uncomfortable 

I’m half dead.” 

“Who is this man you came down here with?” _re- 
minded Marcia, inexorably, after a little silence. 


“But what did she do?” asked Marcia impatiently. 

““She told me she'd heard of such a lovely little quiet 
beach down on the Jersey coast — and proposed that 
we come down together for a few days before she went 
west for the summer, and I, like an idiot, agreed. Two 
days ago she called me up to say that she had to go to 
Philadelphia, but would meet me here to-day, and 
that I should take the train to the Junction and Otis 
Vail would meet me there with his car and bring me 
over. 

“Then it was part of the plan that he was to come, 
too?” asked Marcia, drily. ‘‘Go on.” 


. HAT’S all,” said Leila. “I got off at the Junction 
and Otis was waiting for me and brought me here 
and Dorothy wasn’t here and hadn’t intended to come! 
I believe he had paid her to get me here alone with him. 
When we first arrived and Dorothy wasn’t in sight he 
said she was coming on a late train. I kept expecting 
her and kept expecting her, but she didn’t come. Then, 
something he said after dinner, made me suspicious and 
I went down and asked some questions of the land- 
lord — and — and found out the whole thing. There 
isn’t any late train — it was all a vile, contemptible plot 
between him and Dorothy. Oh, I'll pay her for this! 
And him, too!” 
““What did you do then?” asked Marcia. 
“Oh, I had the most frightful scene with Otis,” said 





early in the morning, I'll be 
eternally grateful. No one 
will ever suspect you of lending your assistance to 
anything improper certainly, and even though it is 
rather droll — that is, your being Harleth’s first wife 
and I his second x 

“Leila, be still,” exclaimed Marcia. ‘You are ab- 
solutely the most vulgar woman I ever knew. Yes, 
you can stay here, and what is more, I’m going to see 
to it that this Vail person leaves the Beach to-night. 
Go up-stairs and take the first room at the right. 
You'll find everything there you need.” 

“If there was any way for me to leave here to-night 
I wouldn’t trouble you, Marcia,” said Leila. “But the 
man at the Inn said he only had one little car and his 
son had taken it to go somewhere, miles away, for their 
meat supply. That was one of the first things I asked.” 

“I'd send you in my own car,” said Marcia, “only 
it happens that I sent Wasson home to-day to come 
down to-morrow with another cook. No, you'll have 
to stay to-night, Leila. Please go up-stairs and let 
me deal with this person you brought with you.” It 
was not until Leila had gone up-stairs and Marcia had 
taken down the receiver that it suddenly occurred to 





-her that Vail might not have used his own name. But 


she did not hesitate. “Mr. Broadnax,” she said to 
the proprietor of the Inn, “this is Mrs. Crossey. 

want to speak to the man who arrived late this after- 
noon, in a motor, with a lady. Will you tell him t 
come to the telephone, please?” [Continued on page 4) 
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The qualities that enable Champion 
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ing that developed our patented gas- 
ket construction and our Number 
$450 insulator. 

This superior Insulator offers 2% 
times the shock and 
vibration compared with the best 
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several reasons why Champion Spark 
Plugs are more durable and depend- 
able than ordinary spark plugs. 

Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Bolshevism in the Kitchen 


Face to Face 


With The Home Food Problem 
by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


HE food problem of the world is not 
yet solved. It will be with us for a 
long time to come — until food pro- 
duction and distribution and cost can 
become more nearly normal again. And 
there are many knotty tangles to be patiently 
unraveled before the happy ending! 

Side by side with this world problem, 
definitely connected with it, closely inter- 
woven with many phases of it, will go the 
equally difficult and complicated food and 
feeding problem in the American home. 
Difficult and complicated, because the house- 
keeper, while struggling with her own par- 
ticular family problems, must at the same 
time face not only this unsettled world 
food condition but also our shifting labor 
troubles, the tremendous increase in the 
cost of every-day living, the now definitely 
recognized woman problem, and — in spite 
of the teachings of the past two years — her 
own still serious lack of practical food knowl- 
edge. And the result? The present era of 
kitchen confusion and waste, personal exhaus- 
tion, and family disruption — or, as it might 
almost be termed, Bolshevism in the kitchen. 

The house- 
keepers of that 


question of cost may affect many, if we do 
our part in recognizing the value of this kind 
of help, and demanding it, some day the 
state may help us, too, in this particular, as jt 
is now so freely giving us our household 
education. And we have. further. the help 
that can come from the community kitchen, a 
cooked dinner sent to the door, or a trained 
assistant for some special job. Help is here 
— if we will only see it — and take it. 


UT perhaps the greatest difficulty lies jn 

the fact that no one solution, or set of 
solutions, applies alike to all homes. Each 
woman must find the key to her own troubles, 
She must learn how to choose and use to best 
advantage the help that can be hers —if 
she wants it. She must realize, and act on 
the fact, that a new order of intelligence, 
state interest, home partnership, competent 
food knowledge, improved kitchen condi- 
tions, professional service that may be pur- 
chased, at established rates, by the hour, and 
the many fruits of modern industry — coéked 
food service, ready-to-eat foods, labor saving 
equipment, materials, utensils — must re- 
place the  old- 
time order 





remaining three 
or four per cent. 
who still indulge 
in “servants,” 
the woman who 
does all her own 
household work 
and family rais- 
ing, and the 
woman who, in 
addition, must 
help swell the 
family income by 
outside work, are 
all affected alike. 
In one Way or an- 
other, each, at 
the moment is up 
against house - 
hold disorgan- 
ization. Each has 
been caught in 


of it. 
to hide 
it. 


it, 





What We Must Do 


We must bring the home 
food problem out into 
the light and get on top 
We must not try 


It is here, and it can- 
not be eliminated 
it can be conquered if 
we are willing to face it. 


of home making 
and slavish 
household 
service, and the 
present reign of 
Bolshevism, un- 
certainty, and 
personal agony in 
the kitchen. And 
she must by her 
recognition, her 
demand upon and 
endorsement of 
these emerg- 
ing institutions, 
hasten and hold 
them, and 
strengthen _ their 
power to give her 
continued and in- 
creasing help. 
The woman 


nor ignore 


- but 








the same rough who weeps be- 
current. Each is cause a_ Valued 
struggling, too, maid turns de- 
blindly, hoping serter, or her own 


for a smoother, better trend of living to 
again assert itself. 

And what is to be done? As housekeepers, 
we cannot longer ignore our problem, or hide 
it behind a closed kitchen door, or go down 
under it. We must bring it out into the 
light and face it. We must get on top of it. 
We must look for help in new fields, not 
among the old exhausted haunts, and then 
bravely apply the remedies which can be 
found, if we will see them. 


HAT we need first of ali, and can have, 

and free for the asking only, is food 
knowledge — economic, dietetic, practical. 
We have the United States Department of 
Agriculture working overtime, through state 
colleges, county agents, community centers, 
farm bureaus, clubs, bulletins, personal cor- 
respondence to spread the facts that can give 


us so much of the help we need. We have, 
too, all the educational material that has 
been so widely distributed by the Food 


Administration — if we will only use it. 
We have free libraries, lectures, demonstra- 
tion classes, moving pictures, visiting 
teachers. 

But in addition to the help that comes 
from knowing what and why and how, we 
need practical help as well — another pair of 
hands, a little more time, less to do, as it 
were. And this we can have, too, through 
simplified living — fewer things, less form, 
more reality —and the establishment of 
efficient working conditions in the home. 
We can have kitchens and tools and 
clothing and system and science and art 
that transform the whole weary, complicated 
problem of family feeding into all play and no 
work — if we only will. While here the 


household work consumes her, is to be pitied, 
not because of her loss, or her weariness, but 
rather for her lack of understanding, self- 
reliance and capacity. To-day, it is only a 
woman’s own independence and knowledge 
that can replace the now rare, faithful per- 
sonal service she may lose, or that can give 
her own frayed nerves and aching body the 
relief she is entitled to. If she cannot, will 
not, see this for her own sake, she must see it 
for the sake of the race. The national im- 
portance of this is demonstrated in the fact 


that even now food and _ housekeeping 
knowledge, with self-service, is receiving 


attention in our schools. The schoolgirl of to- 
day will know how to arrange a family budget, 
build a kitchen, plan meals, buy food, bake 
biscuits, and create a whole small world of 
romance out of a painted table and a pottery 
pitcher long before she dares to attempt to 
make a home. 

There can be, there is, no grimy, boring, 
exhausting, dreadful side to household work 
unless we ourselves may choose to make it so. 
Housekeeping, family feeding, can be simpli- 
fied, ordered, beautified. It must be —or 
our world will go astray. It cannot be 
eliminated. That is the problem we must 
be willing to face, and to which we must 
apply not only all our knowledge, but even 
more, — the right spirit, the deepest under- 
standing, the widest kind of vision, and the 
biggest soul. But we need not fear the 
results, ultimately, for the wonderful woman 
spirit that has come out of the War, that has 
triumphed over one difficulty after another, 
that has won the right to say what her life 
shall be, has enough fire left to burn away 
the remaining clouds that fog her world, and 
to see the real light behind. 
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What! Postum? 


“Do you mean to tell me this is the drink I have read so 
much about!” 


“You're like many others; Jack, who think they must 
have coffee — you're surprised to find that this healthful cereal 
drink has a really delicious, coffee-like flavor.” 





*““There’s a Reason” for POSTUM : 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 


President 





Learn Photography | 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 


Good-paying positions in the best studios of the ommty await ‘ 2 a a 2 2 

men and women who prepare themselves now. For 26 years #1] Expressional Training in America. Con- 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and |] nected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 

ree-Color ork. ae ‘ nf ° 
Our graduates carn $25 to $75 a week. We assist them Theatre and Companies. For information 

to secure these positions. Now is the ‘— to fit yourself for 

an advanced position at better pay. Terms easy; living in- apply to 

expensive. Largest and best school of its kind. Write for H ka 2 — . 

a THE SECRETARY 











ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box M, 945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ulinois 


— 
The Right School 


There is a school which is particularly fitted to develop | 
the best in your son or AS -~. , and the School Service 
Department of McClure’s Mz panadite 
that school. 


146 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 






















AMBITIOUS WORKERS EVERYWHERE 
To establish Collection: Bureaus. Be in- 
dependent—make $2500 up yearly. Nocap- 
ital required. We train you and refer business 

toyou. “Scientific Facts” Free. National Col- 
lection Bureau, Dept. 8, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O. 


can help you find | 





HAVE YOU A COPY OF THIS BOOKLET? 


“The Motor Truek in Business” 
By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


Automobile Editor of McClure’s Magazine 
Partial List of Contents 

Which Shall It Be—Gasoline or Electric? Motion and Money. Fitting the Body to the Load. 
Do They Pay? When Trailers Pay. Keeping the Truck in Condition. Watching the Cost. 
THIS i important booklet issued by the Automobile Department of McClure’s, “The Motor 

Truck in Business,” will be sent free to any business man who writes for it om his busi- 
ness stationery. “ 

Send for a copy today, addressing your letter to the McClure Automobile Department, 
pA West 44th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
(Special Rates to Good Musicians) ecessameal BUILDINGS 


For catalogue write to the Assistant C t 


The Largest Military Preparatory Sch omit in the East 








INFANTRY 
CAVALRY ’ 














| law was declared. 


| the traitors — all of them cows 


| their escape. 


| and of such a city; 


| in time. 


| to destroy our Government, 


| ger to our institutions. 


Ole Hanson 
On 
the Job 


[Continued from page 15} 





and my appointee as Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Utilities, ran the first car through the 
crowded streets, unguarded but unafraid. 

I gave orders to shoot on sight any law- 
breaker; and Joe Warren, Chief of Police, 
a dead shot and a true man, stood ready with 
fifteen hundred men under kim to quell dis- 
order. We used no soldiers for any purpose, 
either as guards or policemen, although one 
thousand stood ready to help. No martial 
The American spirit of 
our people burst into flame and the Bolshe- 
viki, the I. W. W.’s, the Internationalists, 
“d 
stations and wharves to make 

Seattle stood four square and 
loyal, and in my judgment its citizenship 
and its love of country prevented the spread 
of the hell-inspired doctrines of Lenine and 
Trotzky. 

I am proud to be Mayor of such a people 
proud to know that mis- 
led and befooled union labor realized its error 
The leaders must be deported or 
sent to the Penitentiary. The betrayed 
workers will be forgiven. Seattle may for- 
give but it can never forget. 





the railway 


The War was won by unflinching determi- | 


nation and untold sacrifice. We 
the destruction of Hun-ism and all it stands 
for in Europe. To-day we are facing a still 
greater peril right here at home. We have 
welcomed to our land with open arms the 
peoples of the world. We have allowed folk 
to come here without question, and they have 
partaken of our bountiful resources. Most 
of them have become true, liberty-loving 
Americans, but many, so very many, have 
enjoyed our hospitality and now stand ready 
the best, freest 


government on the face of the earth. Our 


assisted in | 


late trouble has proven to me that our great- 


est danger is not the foe across the sea, but the 
alien anarchists at home. The Bolshevist 
propaganda was spread by aliens who owe 
no allegiance to 
whose policy is destruction of all we hold 
true and dear. There can be no compromise 
when the issue is Americanism. We must not 
only do the best thing or the'wise thing, but 
we must and will do the right thing. Immi- 
grants desiring to come to the United States 
should file an application and sign a ques- 
tionaire before leaving foreign soil. All should 
be investigated before taken on board ship, 
if possible. 

Any alien who repudiates his first papers 
should be deported; all aliens should be com- 
pelled to register and reregister with each 
change of address. The Bolsheviki and I. W. 
W.’s should be outlaws. The National Gov- 
ernment must forget everything but the dan- 
There must be no 
equivocation, no evasion, no mildness. De- 
portation or incarceration for one and all. 
Mildness breeds contempt with these people; 
kindness only encourages continued agitation. 
Iron-handed justice and not pity is the 
remedy. 
ter and care for; those against us I would 
remove from American society forever. 


any country on earth, and | 


. ' 
They who are with us I would fos- ; 


This is the land of freedom, but not the land 


of license and lawlessness. This is the land 
of opportunity and promise, but it is not, and 


never shall be, the refuge of anarchists and 


criminals. 

Let us clean house; 

A government that will not defend itself 
cannot stand. Let 
blood if necessary. 
not eunuchs. 
now or the time may come when they will de- 
stroy us. All who are for this Government 
are my friends; all who are against this 
Government are my enemies. As to the 
first, God bless them; as to the last, to hell 
with them. 


Let us be real men and 





Coming next month: 
“The Millionaire Kid,” first of 
some whacking baseball stories 





let us clean house now! 


us not hesitate to shed | 


Either we destroy these vermin ; 


SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


Repton 
Naval (mp 


On Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Splendid chance for boys to learn real naval 
life under nava! officers who have seen 
service. Navigation, Chart Work, Sound 
ing, Signalling, Wireless, Surveying, Han 
dling of Boats under Oars, Sail and Motor 
Power, Seamanship, Rifle, Engines and 
Machine Gun, Target Practice, Drilling, 
Landing Parties, Agriculture Lectures on 
the Navy, Astronomy, Tides, etc., Athletics, 
Games, Trips, Swimming. New Equipment 
All Cadets wear uniform. Separate se 
tion for small boys. Camp has own,farm 
for food and milk supply. 

For catalog address 


Capt. O. C. Roach, Box C-22, Repton School 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




















Grorcia, Gainesville, Box S. 

CONSERVATORY. Noted for: Se- 
Brenau College j-ct patronage 30 states; pleas 
ant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of 
Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; special advantages in 
music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture. 42 


buildings, including sorority house: Ss, new gymnasium 
swimming pool. Separate “School” for young girls Cc at- 
alog and illustrated book. Address BRENA‘ 














TUDY Cr 


Prepare for the New Era through corres- 
pondence courses in Mathematics, Chemis- 
try, History, Economics, Education, Sociol- 
ogy, Modern Languages, Religion Zoology, 
English and other subjects. Address: Division § 


Che Uuiversity j of Chiraga 











MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road 


, Worcester Domestic Science School 


One- and two-year Normal and Home-making courses 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians 
The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic Sci 
ence training. Red Cross Work. Graduates occupy excep 
tional positions. Opens Sept. 2 gra. 1919. Ac idre; 8S 

MR 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Peddie aims to bring each 
boy to the full development 











Special 
Health Tests 


Fiery Peddie boy is given 
the most thorough kind of a 
health examination. Weak 
nesses are corrected —special 


of his ability and to prepare abilities noted. Charts are 
him intellectually, morally, sent regularly to parents 
spiritually and physically for Boye are trained to grow 
whatever task may be his in physically as weil as mentally 
the great world of the future, at Peddie. 











Peddie Institute is liberally 
endowed, and conducted wi thout thought of profit 
Graduates prepared for all colleges by certificate or 
examination. Public speaking and music taught with- 
out extra cost. 60-acre campus, swimming pool, 
diamond, gridiron, gymnasium Lower school for 
boys from 11 to 14 years. 54th year. 9 miles from 
Princeton. yite for booklets and catalog 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster, 
Box 4-G, Hightstown, N. J. 














NEw JERSEY, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 milesfrom New York. College pre 
paratory, special courses Music, Art, Domestic Arts anc 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field 
Catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C, BEarp 





Why Waste A Summer? 


Why not combine splendid advantages with rec- 
reation and a beautiful environment? Distin 
guished instructors in no, Voice, Violin, Art 
Expression, Languages. 20 Practical and Vocational 
Courses such as Secretarial, Motor Mechanics, Do- 
mestic Science. For Catalog of Summer or Regu 
lar Winter School, address 


MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Women 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Box 708 








PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1530. 
AG ountry School ina 


| 
| The Mary Lyon School @)(202 Ron Coulee 


' Preparatory. General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity 
for advanced study. One teacher to every six girls. Open- 
air classrooms. SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School for girls 
6 to 14; separate complete equipment. 


H. M. Crust, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., Principals. 





"PENNSYLVANIA, a hambersbure. Bos J i ; 

i School for Girls. ol lege preparatory, 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Special C 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath 

i each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without 


agg tion. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, 
$600. Caraioous and views. Address 
FRANK S. Macitt, A.M., Prin. 
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The “My America” League 


s There a Branch League in Your Town, and Do You Belong: 
Is TI Branch Lea, Your Ti d Do You Belong? 
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Our Part 


RE you wearing a “My America” 
button? If not, write and ask us 
for one. Let us help you form a 
League in your town, among your 


neighbors, and suggest a few plans for League 
work 
The “My America’ League has spread 


through the country at an astonishing rate, 
and every mail brings us new applications 
for membership We are helping some of 
these Leagues to plan re ceptions for welcom- 
ing home their soldier and sailor heroes; 
other Leagues wish to undertake relief work 
ibroad, or to adopt a little French or Belgian 
child. There is work for every man, woman, 
boy and girl in the country, and if each one 
of us doesn’t do our share, it means that 
someone else must carry a double burden, or 
that the work will not be done at all, which 
is still worse 

We can all learn a splendid lesson in the 
spirit of service from our soldier sons, broth- 
They answered the call 
to serve humanity in its need and remem- 
ber, it was not easy for all of them to do so. 
It meant the breaking of home ties; the 
sacrifice of good business positions; the giv- 
ing up, often, of cherished ambitions for the 
future without knowing whether they would 
be able to return and take up the work 
where they had laid it down; the offering up, 
in many cases, of their splendid young man- 
hood, their lives even But they did it 
cheerfully uncomplainingly, without a 
thought of hesitating, or shirking Their 
work is don magnificently, effectively 
done. Ours is still before us. They have 
beaten back the Hun, silenced the destructive 
guns, and brought the wreckage of homes 
to an end. Now it is our part to take a 
share in building up again, to send food to 
the starving women and children, to keep 
ilive the peoples our boys have saved, 
until they are able to get on their feet, and 
help themselves. What are you doing toward 
this end? What ar 


ers and husbands 


you willing to do? 


Please! 


ZOU cannot hear 
their voices cry- 
ing to you—they are too far away; and 
you cannot see their faces pleading with you, 
because they're on the other side of the 
ocean! But our hearts, opened wide by the 
first drum-beat of the War, have not closed 
yet to the needs of our brothers and sisters. 
We have not gone back to the old time care- 
lessness that made us pass serenely on our 
way if only our own dear ones were happy 
and protected. 

In Belgium, though the Hun has left that 
brave little country forever, there are chil- 
dren and babies who are not happy — who 
are not protected, who are not cared for, and 
who are still hungry. In a little while, per- 
haps, they won't be hungry any longer; 
Belgium will be able to feed her own babies, 
so it isn’t a question of feeding and feeding 
and giving indefinitely. But the need now 
is poignant. They must have food. 

Were you ever a child? That, of course, 
is a foolish question. But were you ever a 
child and hungry? And do you remember it? 
Perhaps not. Most of us, thank God, had 
our porridge bowls full to overflowing. Well, 
then, did you ever see a hungry child? We 
do not mean one of our own youngsters who 
flings in from school or play, saying that he 
is dying of hunger, and making a raid on the 


Photograph by Lejaren Hiller 


Please! 


pantry. That’s a dif- 

ferent story. But 
did you ever see a little waif in rags, with a 
little white face, and great eyes that searched 
yours for help? Do you think that if you 
were walking along the street bent upon 
your day’s work or your day's pleasure, and 
a little child should run along beside you, 
touch your hand or pull your sleeve and say, 
“Please, please!’ you could deny him? If 
you looked down into that little face and 
saw in it hunger and hopelessness and pitiful 
needy babyhood, what would you do? Why, 
you would say: “Here, wait a moment.” 
And you would put your hand down in your 
pocket and you'd try to keep your mouth 
steady and you'd try not to think of your 
own kids at home and you'd turn out every 
bit of loose change into that grimy, thin, 
cold little hand. Wouldn't you? Just ask 
yourself! 

Will you help us? All we want from you 
is ten cents for one cake of chocolate for one 
Belgian baby. There is a woman in Belgium 
working in close connection with the “My 
America” League who is buying this nour- 
ishing food for us over there and giving it 
where it is most needed. 

Please send us your coupon to-day, and 
help her buy just one more cake to go with 
all the others that are being sent. 





Name. 


Address 





The “My America” League 


McClure’s Magazine, 25 West 44th Street, New York 


Send a bar of chocolate to a hungry Belgian baby for me. 
Here’s my ten cents! 








Making Americans 
ERHAPS in your place of business there 


ate foreign-born employees. Perhaps 
they have never taken out naturalization 
papers, or perhaps they have been planning 
to do so, but have let the matter slide. 

What are you doing to make good Ameri- 
cans out of such men and women? If you 
work side by side with them in business 
hours, you have a wonderful opportunity to 
teach them, simply, by little unobtrusive 
words and acts, the meaning we as Americans 
attach to citizenship. 

Just suppose that each one of us could 
say that we, personally, h- 7+ ™ade one loyal 
American for this country 2 ours; one new 
citizen devoted body and soul to serving 
her against enemies without and within. 
Wouldn’t that be something worth working 
and sacrificing some of our time and leisure 
for? And it is an opportunity that lies 
within reach of almost every one of us. Men 
can use their influence in business; women 
may find their chance right at home, with 
some man or woman in their employ; chil- 
dren can talk to the little foreign-born child 
at the next desk. 

These new Americans will make loyal, 
earnest citizens, but they must be taught 
first what the words “My America” stand 
for. That is the purpose of our big “My 
America” League. That is why our mem- 
bers wear the little red, white and blue em- 
blem with those two words written across it. 
We want to remind ourselves each day in the 
year, each minute in the day, what high 
privileges and duties are ours. And we 
want to rouse interest in others who may see 
the little button. 

Write today to the “‘My America” Editor, 
McCuvre’s Macazine, 25 West 44th Street, 
New York City, and ask for. one of these 
buttons for yourself, and for several to give 
away. Let us help you by every means m 
our power, to be able*some day to say 
proudly, “J have done what I could to 
give one more American to my country! 
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What a Concert it would be! 


Imagine this group of marvelously gifted artists appear- 
ing on one platform, in one evening! ‘They would pack 
the biggest auditorium. 


Stracciari 











Yours is the privilege of hearing them, from the depths 
of your pet arm chair, any evening you choose. And with 
every individual intonation and shading, every gleam of 
warm tone color. For all these famous stars of concert and 
opera make records for Columbia. 









Drop into any Columbia shop, select from the varied 
repertoire of these superb artists the selections for which 
you care the most, and ask the dealer to play them for 
vou on the Columbia Grafonola. 







































Lashanska 





wo 
o 
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You will realize, perhaps, as you 
have never realized before the 
flawless perfection of Columbia re- 
production — you will understand 
why, these artists themselves are 
thoroughly satisfied when they hear 
their records played, why they are 
glad to make records exclusively 
for Columbia. 


To make a good record great, play it 
on the Columbia Grafonola. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
New York 
London Factory 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 





Columbia Grafonolas 
—Standard Models 
to $300; Period 
igns up to $2100 
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RECEIVING TELLER 


“You CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING» 
- DOUGLAS SHOES 








COM TE Te 
SS ——————————— 











: 
“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS 


$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $700 g $8.00 
F you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determ_ned and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas (‘ 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. | 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar-\" \y 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price“ ‘W¥s353.50%4 
aid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant en- 
deavor of W.L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION— Before you buy be sure W.L.Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom / 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


sale by 106 W.L. Douglas stores and over 9000 Preeidens Wi, L. DOUGLAS 
. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from COMPANY, 
fnc tory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write TZ 1398 SPARK STREET, 





Best in theWorld 


for Illustrated Gatalog showing how to order by mail. CKTON - - MASS. 
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Rest Assured 


Faultless 


since 188! " 


pies 
OIZOS 


Manufacturers, merchants, professional 
men, Sp on eet from 20 to 1000 
co any written,typewritten or 
cad Gam quickly and perfectly with a 










Pajamas and 
Night Shirts 


mean the originality 
of everything in ma- 
terial, style and manu- 
facture that is worthy, at 
a price which gives maxi- 
mum value to the wearer. 
Over 10,000 dealers 
recommend— 
‘The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 


REIS DUPLICATOR 


— Saves bundreds of 
<t dollars. Easy to op 
erate. Write today 
for samples of work 
and free Trial Ofer 


The Rotospeed Co. 
656 W. Sh & 
Dayion, me 









Illustrated 
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MELBA/ * 


TheCgar Supreme ‘ 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


The best system for beginners; a post-graduate course 
for stenographers. Highest world's records for speed 
and accuracy and a greater number of court r porters 
than any other system in the last twelve yearc. Instruc 
Cee ee rn oe) | POR GALS EVERYWHERE 
"SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL X », oh 
L. James, Chief Instructor L Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., Makers 
Dept. 334 Garrick Building, Chicago, Illinois argest Independent C Cigar Pa story in the World A a 
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WEBSTER'S NEW Whatever your question; — - it the pronunciation 
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~ On Terms to Suit the Lady 


[Continued from page 22} 
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| consistently following his old lines of conduct 
| Perhaps, after all, King was right, David 
reflected, miserably. 

He reviewed what his “business method” 
had accomplished. He had ceased to urge the 
article upon the customer. He had even ig- 
nored it and talked of something else, like a 
good salesman, while still carefully leaving 
the article in sight. He had shown the cus- 
tomer “other lines of goods.” He had made it 
appear that the article might easily be swept 
beyond reach by business conditions. 

Then, point by point, he reviewed the effect 
of this policy on Rose. She had been, in turn, 
surprised, annoyed, puzzled, and __ finally 
furious. All these were good signs. . But 
young Mr. Black was no fool. He knew that 
to be suddenly deprived of even a lover she 
does not love often annoys a girl. Whether her 
annoyance was due to hurt vanity, to a mere 
feminine dislike of seeing a victim escape, he 
did not know. It might be due to a much 
deeper feeling, to a sudden realization of the 
| value of something that was slipping away. 

But that he did not know, either. And now 
he felt at sea. For, to go back to the business 
theory, if the customer continued to ignore 
the article, what more could a salesman do? 
He must learn at once the present mental 
attitude of the customer toward the article. 

But he did not learn this at once. It was 
a week before he could find her at home + 
she had begun to gad about a great deal; and 
then the interview was granted only after a 
special telephone request from him. 

“T’ve got some news to tell you,” 
rather breathlessly. 

She let him come up at once, and greeted 
him with her usual friendliness. 

“T’'ve got only ten minutes—” he began. 

**That sounds familiar.” Rose folded her 
hands primly in her lap. 

“But I couldn't leave 
good-bye,” David went on. 

“Are you going away again—so soon?” 
Rose’s delicate eyebrows lifted. “*They don't 
let you stay in town very much any more.” 

“They're not going to let me stay in town 
at all, after this.” David was so full of his 
news that he rushed on without observing her 
silence. ‘They've just offered me,” he said, 
“charge of a branch office in San Francisco. 

“Are you going?” 

She was looking at him at last. There was 
an expression in her brown eyes that David 
had never seen there before. 

“If — if you'll go with me,” 
still staring into the eyes fixed on his. 
expression changed at once. 

“I don’t like San Francisco,” she said, 
sedately. 

The mentality of young Mr. Black wob- 
Bled. He caught one of the folded hands. 

“Do—do you mean that —that if I 
didn’t go 2% 





he said 


without 


saying 


he stammered, 


Their 


me just said I didn’t like San Franciseo.” 

“But New York, with me thrown in — jf] 
stayed — oh, darling, would you ——” 

David was babbling incoherently. The 
situation was developing unexpectedly. 

“IT like the country better — the country 
near New York.” , 

“Westchester!” yelped Di ivid, excitedly, 

‘A dandy little house —— , 

‘About an hour from town.” 

“Of course - could go back and 

forth often and see your folks 

“And the new plays — 

“You bet. Anything you wanted! 
th ving you wanted!” 

‘But you'd be so absorbed i in business you 
woul int have time ’ 

“No, I wouldn't. Great Scott! Why, 
Rose, I'd never think of business!” , 

“Except in the office. 

“Well, rather!” 

“And you ll be like your old self — jolly 
and laughing and having a good time?” 

“You bet I will.” 

“And you'll stay right here in the New 
York office all the time, and not let them keep 
sending you off on trips?” 

“Y— why course 
get out of as muc h traveling as I can. 

“And you're perfectly sure you'll be inter- 
ested again in golf and motoring, and all the 
other nice things?” 

* Perfectly sure.” 

Young Mr. Black has. !.ad time to catch 
his breath. Taking both her hands, he 
caught and held her eyes. @ 

“Now it’s my turn to ask a question,” he 
said solemnly. ‘Does all this mean that if 
I meet the conditions you have just made you 
will really marry me?” 

““I — I guess so.” She pressed both hands 


—<so we 


Eve ry- 


Do you promise ei 


-i— 


— yes, of 


-against his breast and held him back. “But 


first you've got to tell me one more thing. 
Davy, what on earth has been the matter with 
you for the last two months?” 

“Tve been winning you by 
methods.” 

David nodded at her convincingly. 

“They were dead right, too,” he went on. 
“But, oh, my precious darling, I'd have 
saved six months of time and agony if I had 
had sense enough to put myself on the bar- 
gain counter at the start, and let you pick me 
up on your own terms!” 

Something soft and thrilling touched his 
face the cheek of Rose. The barrier 
of her from his breast and en- 
circled his shutting the world away 
from them. 

“Don't think I don’t love you,” she whis- 
pered, “just because I— bargained. Oh, 
Davy, darling, you could have had me any 
time in the last six weeks, on any terms!” 

For the shortest and most wonderful mo- 
ment in life they silently clung together. 


business 


arms rose 


neck, 





“That Damned Englishman ~ 


(Continued from page 24 





a realization so instinctive as not to be dis- 
cernible from habit. For, mark you, he has 
probably never thought the matter out. At 
most, if he knew something to your advan- 


tage — say, that you had just inherited 
$800,000 — of which you were at present 
ignorant, he would murmur to _ himself, 


“Well, it’s best not to be intrusive... 
never know how people will take one’s inter- 
ference.” No, he will not butt in on you even 
to inform you that you have come into a 
fortune. 

“Ah, but I'm American,” you say to your- 
self. “All very fine, but Ill bet with his 
own people * As a matter of fact, with 
his own people he will be more silent than 
ever. 

Have you ever traveled from Carlisle to 
London in a full first-class smoking carriage? 
Personally, I have a private theory that it is 
in such a carriage that undertakers®receive 
their final and most intensive training. 
There will be growls about the exact amount 
of window to be open, of course. If you call 
that conversation, I won't contradict you, but 
if that is so, the dumb beasts of the pen are 
downright eloquent elbowing each other out of 
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the food’s way and setting up a grunt over it. 


justly celebrated bad 
manners of the English. For the rest, having 
been in America for a little while, and having 
gotten to know America a. deal better in a 
short while than I ever thought I should, | 
return to say to my countryman, “Try and 
throw this Least-said-soonest-mended stuff 
overboard. America is a country which takes 
nothing for granted. Why should she? Why 
should any one?” And to the Americans, I say, 
“Excuse me putting it this way, but would 
you mind cutting it out for a minute? [can 
feel your enthusiasm in the pressure of your 
hand: no need to crack my ear- -drum over it! 

The future of civilization lies in the hands 
of the English-speaking peoples. Let us 
have a fair exchange. Let Englishmen be a 
little less cool and Americans a little more. 
There is wanted, moreover, a larger exchange 
of thoughts characteristically British and 
American. Personally, believing as I do in 
laughter as the greatest educator on earth, 
I should be happy to see you send us Al 
Jolson in exchange, say, for George Robey. 
And let us openly cuss each other's faults a 
little, making good fun of them. For now, 
as never be fore, the future of the world lies 
in the hands of the humorists. 


So much for the 
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he said, “for every blow they struck only 
added to my hatred of them.” 

“Flogged you!” she repeated, as though 
she hadn't heard his last words, and as 
though she were reconstructing the scene. 
She smoothed the shoulders with her white 
fingers, and shivered as she did so. There 
was something more than sympathy in her 
streaming eyes. There was in her voice the 
high note of encouragement. She was the 
martyr standing on the edge of the yellow 
ring; he was the victim on the pile. 

“Flogged you!” she said for the third time, 
and then touched his bare shoulder with her 


Whicldrake, the sullen Englishman, broke the 
dramatic silence of the moment, and loped 
stealthily out of the room. None noticed 
his going, for they were each of them thou- 
sands of miles away from Semitinsk. 


ELDRAKE was flogged at daybreak for 

striking an official who had called him 
“dog.” On the night of the same day he crept 
into Vasilis house, while Dmitri was reciting 
some poem of his flamboyant youth. And 
he didn’t seek the shelter of the shadows this 
time; he sat on the bench near the spot 
where Katrina had seated herself the night 
before. There was a livid mark on his right 
cheek, and from above the collar of his coat a 
similar welt showed itself. No one spoke to 
him, but Vasili said: “One day they will try 
to flog me!” And, saying that, he took a 
thin-bladed knife from the cunningly con- 
cealed hiding-place in his heavy boots. 

Then Katrina came. in, and she sat near 
Meldrake. She was full of laughter, for at 
work that day Csiky, the poet-musician, had 
tried to teach her some of his philosophy 
She had come with the avowed intention of 
making light of her sorrows; she had come 
to dance, to sing, to mimic, as only Katrina 
was able, in the days when Moscow knew her 
asan artiste. She came in with quip ready 
to her tongue. She had unlaced the black 
plaits, and her hair fell in wavy masses. 
Her eyes were brilliant; her feet danced even 
as she walked across the floor. 

And then she saw Meldrake, and that scar 
on his cheek blanched her own. She ignored 
the presence of the others. She went near 
him. He did not raise his eyes. She placed 
her hands on his shoulders, just as she had 
done on Csiky’s, and she said: “Oh! Eng- 
lishman! They have flogged you!” 

And still he did not move. He seemed to 
be waiting for something. Vasili threw a 
glance at Csiky, the Hungarian. Csiky 
made a motion with his hand, and Dmitri, 
catching it, burst into mocking laughter. 

Katrina turned her head in amazement. 

“Nay, kiss him, little one!’ said Vasili. 

Her hands were still on Meldrake’s shoul- 
ders, but in a fit of anger and embarrassment 
he pushed her roughly from him. 

“Come!” cried Vasili, whose own broad 
shoulders gave him a sense of security, “ "tis 
a poor way to play the lover.” 

It was Katrina’s turn to spring to her feet, 
and she stamped the floor in a fury. 

“He is no lover of mine!” she cried. “ And 
you, Vasili, you insult me!” 

“Vasili was only jesting, Katrina,” said 
the Hungarian, laying aside his violin to 
come over to where she was standing. 

Meldrake set his heel on the instrument, 
then rushed from the house. 

Vasili's bushy beard jutted upward in 
anticipation of a storm, but after staring in 
dismay at the fragments of his beloved violin, 
Csiky summoned to his ruffled soul some of 
the crude philosophy he was in the habit of 
expounding to his fellow exiles. 

“These English!” he sighed, stooping to 
gather up the pieces. “And yet if jealousy 
possess him he cannot be so hopeless as we 
thought. ... Vasili, my friend, have I not 
said to you that Chopin was the master of 

all?” 

“ Pr . . " . . 
“He was a Pole,” said Vasili, with a sig- 
nificant glance at the silent Dmitri. ‘* Poland 
is but a sob in the ears of those who cherish 

y 


“There is no nationality in music,” said the 
Hungarian, and his fingers trembled a little 
as they picked up the broken tail-piece of the 
Violin. Katrina was watching him intently; 
there was a glimmer of fear in her eves, as 
though she felt that she was responsible for 
the wreckage. Csiky, having gathered all 
the fragments into a little heap, covered his 

with his hands, not melodramatically 
hor sentimentally, but like one who has 


reached the limit of endurance and is pre- 
pared to resign everything, even life. 

Katrina’s rough-spun skirt made a weeping 
noise as she crept to the side of the Hunga- 
rian, saying: “I grieve for you, Csiky.” 

In rising, he lifted the girl to her feet. 

“You have soul, Katrina,” he said softly, 
“but even you cannot say what that meant 
to me.” 

She helped him to pick up the broken 
pieces; he entrusted them to her, and, saying 
that he would be gone only a little while, 
went out of the house. 

“They will not fight?’ Katrina asked of 
Vasili, who was fingering his great beard 
reflectively. 

“Csiky may,” he muttered, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

She went back to her corner, stooping to 
the ikon on the wall as she passed. 

Dmitri yawned, stretched himself, and 
turned over on his sacking: his head touched 
a piece of the violin that had escaped the 
notice of Csiky; he picked up the fragment, 
and tossed it toward Katrina. 

The Hungarian came on the lone English- 
man no more than forty paces from Vasili’s 
house. Snow was falling: there was a pecu- 
liar whine in the wind. Without waiting for 
a challenge, Meldrake said, between his teeth: 

“And I'll crush you in the same way.” 

The Hungarian halted abruptly, and held 
out his hands, palms uppermost. 

“Friend,” he said suavely, “there is no 
anger in my heart toward you.” 

“Drop that,” said Meldrake, heaving his 
shoulders and taking a firmer stand in the 
snow. 

“Sorrow and exile.” 
unheedingly, “are responsible. 
to the child Katrina 

“What were vou saving to her?” 

“Hush!” said Csiky. “I can hear you 
quite plainly if you raise your voice no 
higher than a whisper.” 

“You were talking about me?” 

“And why not, my friend?” 

“That woman — what is she to you?” 
demanded Meldrake. 

Csiky stretched out a hand; a flake of 
snow fluttered down upon it; he watched it 
melt, then sighed. 

“We, all of us, are bound together by com- 
mon misfortune.” 

“Do you love her? 
pretending?” 

Csiky made an expressive gesture with his 
shoulders. 

“You English are so terse, so brutal,” he 
“You have no emotions — no sense 
no tenderness.” 

Are vou unable 


said the Hungarian 
I was saying 


Or are you merely 


said. 
of the artistic — 

“T asked you a question. 
to answer it?” 

“Why should I answer it, my friend?” 

“T'll give you another minute.” 

“TI? Love Katrina? Why — yes; but I 
do not gather the import —” 

“You have a wife. I heard you tell Va- 
sili.” 


A wife and three sons, my 

friend. I was takenfrom them. I shall 
never see them again. . . . There are tears 
in your eyes. You marvel that I should be 
so resigned to my exile?” 

Meldrake shook his head. 

“T asked you about this woman, Katrina.” 

“Then, I answer you: Yes, I love her; 
that is part of my philosophy — the philos- 
ophy of an artist. My heart lies yonder, be- 
yond the snow-ridge, but my soul craves for 
sympathy. Katrina gives me that sympathy, 
yet I feel no pricking of conscience. Here 
we are exiles shut out from the world. What 
can it matter to those yonder?” 

Meldrake brushed the snow from his bare 
head. 

“Curse your philosophy!” he growled. 
“What would you do for the woman?” 

Csiky frowned. 

“These English!’ he said, with a sigh. 
“They are cold —cold as death!” And 
with that he strode away, leaving Meldrake, 
the lone Englishman, struggling with a frag- 
ment of philosophy that was as dark and ob- 
secure and as contradictory as his own be- 
nighted character. 

“Tt was the way she looked at me when she 
saw the mark on my cheek,” he muttered, 
his mind moving readily from the abstruse 
to that which the heart helped it to under- 
stand. ‘The way she looked,” he repeated, 
with a sob. 

And the little gods whose duty it is to 


hey IS true. 
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Like Foods From 


Fairyland 
Yet Shot from Guns 
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Puffed Grains are bubbles, so 
light and airy that they seem like 
fairy foods. 

Yet 


scientist 


they were created by a 
Prof. A. P. Anderson 
They are made for a hygienic 

purpose—to make whole grains 

wholly digestible. 
To this end they are steam- 


exploded and are shot from guns. 


Not Toy Foods 


To children these are food con- 
They are flaky and 
The taste is like toasted 


fections. 
flimsy. 
nuts. 

At breakfast they are tidbits. 
In bowls of milk they are almond 
flavored dainties. In 
making they 
meats. 


candy 
are used like nut 

3ut mothers should remember 
that Puffed Wheat and Rice ate 
whole grains, and children get 
too little whole QT un food. 

More than that 
cell is exploded, so every atom 
of the whole-grain feeds. 


very food 


Few methods of cooking break 
even half of the food cells. This 
method breaks them all. 


Serve In Abundance 


Puffed 
and rice 
such en- 


Children delight in 
Grains. Wheat, corn 
were never served in 
ticing form. 

These are flimsy, flavory 
bubbles, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 

But the great fact is that no 
other method so fits these grains 


for food. They are suitable for any hour because they do not 


tax the stomach. 


Let children eat all they will. 





Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 


Rice 


Con Palle 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c 


Except in Far West 








Ways of Serving 


With cream and sugar. 

With melted butter. 

Mixed with fruit. 

In bowls of milk. 

In soups. 

On ice cream. 

Also crisp and lightly butter for 
hungry children to eat dry. They are 
better than peanuts or popcorn. 
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LO Outposts 


h the seed, whether it fall on barren or 
ertile soil, smiled to themselves as a tiny 
n blade thrust itself out of the earth 

That same night, Yagodkin, the warden 
vho had ordered the flogging of a few hours 
before, knocked on the door of the house in 
which Meldrake, the ile, lodged 

. Tar isof Me lel ake he said, biting 
at his words, as though he were loth to give 
his message His Imperial Majesty, the 
Tsar. has listened to the pleading of your 
friends You are pardoned!” 

Meldrak« picked up the official envelope, 


and carried it away to his cubic 


Chapter I 


PARDONED! 


preciable 


And yet there was no ap- 
change in the sullen cast of 
features; he was as morose and unimagina- 


tive as in the day when he arrived at Semi- 


tinsk, when the gendarmes pushed him 
roughly from the drosky, and caused him to 
fall headlong in the snow 

\ passport in his pocke*, and English 
friends his father among them, if Yagod- 
kin were peaking truthfully awaiting 


him, just over the frontier, yonder, up the 
lope, five beyond the pine clump, 
whe the gray sky rested on the razor edge 
f the hills And yet there was no light in 
his countenance, no elasticity in his step: he 
slouched, slunk through the street, his head 
down, his eves moving slowly from right to 
left 

“No soul! No soul!” the Hungarian 

»bbed in the ear of Vasili. “ Freedom means 
nothing to him. Oh! my beloved wife, in- 
cline your ear to the north and hear my 
heart ery in bondage.” 

“English,” said Vasili, in a short, sharp 
breath “You spe ik truly, ¢ siky Freedom 
can mean nothing to him. He has no soul to 
ippreciate it 

Nevertheless, the exiles surrounded him 
and poured forth their congratulations. He 
listened unmoved: Katrina was not among 
them, though he looked anxiously for her 
scarlet cloak. Of one he inquired, coldly 
ind without interest: “The dancing woman 

Katrina have vou seen her?” 

The youth questioned said: “She is alone 
in her house; I heard her sobbing as I passed 
the door 2 

He wondered why she should be sobbing, 
but gave no visible sign of concern. 

The exiles fought with each other to gain 
1 place by his side They brought with 
them letters for their relatives and friends 
und they adjured him, if he would remain in 
their prayers till the snow cove red them for- 
ever, to seek out those friends and convey 
those messages by word of mouth 


“MM wife,” said one, thrusting a woman 
side as he spoke, “lives but six versts from 
Moscow Take this this chain of hair; 


lis from my own head, though there will be 
no need to tell her that Say that never for 
1 minute in all the ten years of my exile has 
she been out of my thoughts.” 

“My son,” cried an old, sorrow lined 
woman, “is in the University at Warsaw 
Bid him be strong in the faith. Let Liberty 
forever os 

And the voice of Vasili behind her fell like 
the knout itself 

“Thy boy at Warsaw, old woman! That 
was fifteen years ago.” He pushed a way 
through the crowd, his great figure dwarfing 
ill others. He held out a hand to Meldrake. 

“Farewell to thee, Meldrake or Tarasof,” 
he said, with a bitter, ironical laugh. “Con- 
vey my compliments to the Tsar of all the 
Russias, and the tribe of sycophants that 
fawn upon him. And say to him that of all 
his enemies isolated in Semitinsk he has 
chosen to free the one least calculated to 
repay his munificence with ingratitude.” 

He moved away, and while the little crowd 
laughed feebly at his feeble jest, the eyes of 
the lone Englishman lighted up. 

“Vasili,” he called out, “have you no mes- 
sage for your artistic friends?” 

Vasili turned, and then half-seriously an- 
Swe red 

“Tell them to keep open my studio no 
longer; it was a sentiment of theirs, believing 
that one day [ should return to finish my 
masterpiece Let them take it from the easel.” 

“And must I commiserate or congratu- 
late? , 

Vasili’s shoulders shook with momentary 
passion, but slipping his arm through that of 
Csiky, he walked out of earshot. 

As he passed along the street in the eve- 
ning, Meldrake saw Katrina in the doorway 
of the house which she shared with two other 
women, She had been waiting for him; 
that was obvious even to his unobservant 
eye. He halted in the doorway, and held out 


his hand; she touches lightly with het 
fingers She was looking at him as never 
before had he seen a woman look In her 
eyes, now blinded by tears, he was the most 
wonderful being she had ever met. For he 
was free free to go where he chose, free to 
walk abroad and look at God's world as He 
intended it should be looked at free to 
talk, to sing, to love 

“O God!” she 
tightened on his 

“ Katrina,” he said gently, 
message no word for those outside?” 

“O God!” she said again, emotion drown 
ing the further words she would have uttered 

In the shadow of the doorway he pre ssed 
closer to her side ! 


sobbed, and her fingers 


“have you no 


Within his scourged 
body the semi-moribund man was stirring 

“ Katrina, I waited in the square till all the 
rest were gone. I hoped that you would 


come _ 


Her lips moved pitiably 
“You Tarasof Meldrake you 


waited for me?” 

In the darkness she could not see the 
changed face, but this voice was not the 
voice of Tarasof; it throbbed with a great 
passion only half-restrained 

“Yes, for you, Katrina. I waited and 
waited, and though my heart bled for thos 
around me, it was of you that I thought 

“Englishman!” she murmured, as thoug! 
that were all she could say at the moment 
But she was straining toward him. Why sl 
couid not have said. It was the breath of 
liberty that he breathed 

“T am free to go to-night, but I shall go 
to-morrow.” 

“Englishman” she 


turned away her 


head “go before the dawn I I could 
not see you go and and live.” 
The man —the lover — broke from the 


He flung his arms around 


thick 


clinging past 
her shoulders, crying in a 
“Katrina! Katrina!” 

But she freed herself from his grasp, and 
leaned against the jamb of the door 

“Englishman,” she sobbed a 

“I love you, Katrina. That's it, I love 
you. It has come so strangely, so sud 
denly.” 

“No, no!” she checked him. “ You didn't 
understand. O God! How can I tell him? 

I could not bear to see you go because 
because of the mockery of my poor heart 
Englishman, listen I have a lover.’ 

He sighed like a tired girl. Then: 

“I ought to have killed the Hungarian; 
it was in my heart all the time.” 

Again she grasped his hand 

“Englishman,” she whispered softly and 
now there was something like joy in het 
voice, “it is not the Hungarian.” 

“But he loves you, and you 
not shown him some favor?” 

Katrina clasped her hands to her bosom 

“It is true, Englishman, for Csiky told me 
that soon he was to be freed 


“And then 


voice 


have you 


the house, leaving him there, leaning against 
the doorpost, his breath coming in violent 
gasps, and paining him as it came. 

\ feather of cloud shifted uneasily across 
the moon, and the.shadows cast on the snow 
were fantastic enough to kindle the imagina- 
tion of the chilled guard. He watched 
those shadows from the shelter of his guard- 
house, and when the pad and scrunch of feet 
in the snow broke on his ears he was only 
half conscious of his duty. He went out of 
his shelter, and walked ten paces along the 
whitened road that led to the “colony.” He 
never went back. The shadow that de- 
tached itself from the others moved swiftly 
it leaped. It came from behind, and it 
sighed as it passed on toward Semitinsk 
passed on, its work done. The snow filtered 
down through the argent light, and merci- 
fully covered the white face and the staring 
eves 

Katrina was kneeling before the ikon in 
her room when the voice of the lorie English- 
man crept up the wall of the heuse and 
brushed the window-pane. 


“Bg ATRINA! Come down — at once.” 

She drew the scarlet cloak about her 
shoulders and stole softly down the stairs. 
Meldrake’s face showed red in the light of the 
oil-lamp in the passage. 

Head and shoulders were white with snow. 

“Katrina, it is I—the Englishman. 
Come with me.” 

She started back affrighted, and was about 
to close the door in his face. He thrust his 
foot forward to prevent her, but she was too 
quick for him. 

“ Katrina,” he called desperately, “Csiky, 
the Hungarian —" 

She reopened the door a foot. 

“He is lying out yonder — in the snow!” 

“Englishman!” 

“He tried to escape 
guard.” 

“He has been shot?” 

“Come quickly, Katrina! I will take you 
to him. He’s asking for you.” 

She stumbled out, clutching at his prof- 
fered arm 

The clouds slipped quickly past the moon 
as though they were privy to the thoughts of 
the pair. 

“Csiky,” she sobbed, and her teeth chat- 
tered. He tried to steady her a little. 

“You told me that you didn’t love him,” 
said the Englishman 

“Not love — sympathy, 
she answered. 

They headed south, and the wind drove 
the snow full in their fevered faces. She was 
holding tightly to his arm. Soon the clump 
of pines reared up before them. 

“You love Csiky,” he said, with the last 
flicker of jealousy 

“T love Nikolai,” she answered. 


Csiky.’ 


to get past the 


Englishman,” 


“T pity 
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“What's that?” 
whisper. 

It was the knees of the dead outpost, show. 
ing above a mound of snow. 

“* Nothing,” he said impatiently; and then, 
as though he could no longer hold it back: 
“God! I love you, Katrina!” 

She stopped and faced him. 

re will not go another step,” she said, With 
resolution. 

He was bewildered; he had no further syb. 
terfuge with which to allay her fears. Hp 
looked about him helplessly. Far back the 
colony lay black and squat in the snow: 
a single light showed from a_ window. 
The silence of the wast® appalled him. 
He marked the footprints up the slope, 
and seeming to forget all else," he said 
slowly: “God send the snow to cover our 
tracks.” 

She believed that his mind had given way 
under the strain of unexpected pardon, and 
she took a step backward. He seized her 
roughly by the arm. She struggled fiercely 
He gripped her around the waist, and she 
beat his poor face with her hands. The sear. 
let cloak fell from her shoulders, but he gave 
it no glance. He carried her on, and there 
was that in his eyes, if she could have seen 
it, that would have set the whole world at 
defiance. 

Beyond the clump of pines he set her 
down, and rested his hands on her shoulders 
while he fetched breath. Then he said to 
her: 

“Katrina, I lied to you about the Hun- 
garian, but I knew that you would not 
come — you would not dare the risks unless 
I lied. Listen! This is your chance to 
escape.” 

“Englishman!” she wailed. 
you saying?” 

“Your chance,” ‘he repeated, his hot 
breath steaming her face. “Less than a 
verst ahead —straight through the pass, 
yonder —is the gate to liberty, to your 
lover, Nikolai, who lives on the edge of the 
Caspian.” He fumbled in the pocket of his 
rough-spun coat. “Here is the passport for 
“Malcolm Meldrake. You are a clever 
woman. I have seen you act the man for the 
amusement of Vasili; now you must act for 
your life. See!” he pointed to a fallen pine. 
“[ am going there to change my clothes. 
And you must change yours. ... Don't 
speak. I have thought it all out very care- 
fully... . You are going to your lover, 
Katrina.” 

They changed clothes, and when again 
they stood together in the moonlight she 
held up her face, whiter now than the snow 
around her. He drew her to him. There 
was a great peace in his English eyes. 

“Katrina,” he said, and the wind caught 
at his voice, “I love you as I have never 
before loved a woman, for you were ready to 
give me sympathy when all the world was 
arrayed against me. You must 
march straight forward, praying to 
your God for strength and tact. Call 


she asked in a horrified 


“What are 





“He would never rest until he 
had helped me to escape.” 

“Brave man!” 

“He meant it, Englishman.’ 

And he did not tell her that 
Csiky had lied. 

“Your lover, Katrina,” h 
prompted, with a tenderness that 
was near to reverence 


“Nikolai Martianof, English 
man.” 

“Moscow? I shall go to Mos- 
cow.” 


“No. Petrovsk, Englishman 
on the edge of the Caspian Sea.” 

“He loves you dearly, Katrina?” 

“Dearly, Englishman. He prays 
for me nightly.” 

“And you, Katrina?” 

“IT pray for him,” she answered 
simply 

* How long since you 

“I have been in exile 
years.” 

He nodded, and felt for her hand 

“I will seek him out, Katrina 

“O God!” she cried hysterically 
“You will see him!” 

She pressed her face against his 
coat, and her sobs shook his whole 
frame. Presently he raised her 
head, and, placing his hands on her 
‘ heeks, he said: 

“Hope, Katrina, hope. Love like 
yours is not allowed to die, even 
amid the snows of Siberia.” He 
paused; a fierce tumult was in his 
heart. “God! How I love you, 
Katrina,” he cried, but his very 
passion terrified her, and wresting 
herself from his grasp she fled into 


seven 


Slavery 


by Archie Austin Coates 


H, I have so loved the open sky 


And I have so loved the sun, 


And the mottled trees that stand at noon 


All shimmering, every one. . . 


And I have loved the small gray mice 
That through the field-grass run. 


And in the oflice-bondage fast 
When Spring calls from the trees, 
I've watched a slip of paper float 
Borne on the swinging breeze 
And envied it, that it could dance 


On those ethereal seas. 


The stretch of desks about my own 


Is arid, wooden, bare 


And at my shoulder seems to stand 
The wrinkled wraith of Care; 
And I watch the sun its fingers run 


Across the floor and stare! 





to your aid all the talent that is 
yours. Now you are Malcolm Mel- 


drake. Stay—” he produced a 
knife — “I am going to cut off your 


hair. I will keep the plaits to the 
end. There! Go forward, Katrina. 
In the village, through the pass, 
you will be challenged, but my 
friends are there — my father is 
there. Say, gruffly, in the pres- 
ence of the official: ‘I'm Mal- 
colm Meldrake, and I’m going to 
St. Petersburg to demand a reck- 
oning.” And when you are safe—, 
when you may speak to my 
father with freedom, tell him 
the truth... . Say: “Your son 
never understood the meaning of 
sympathy until he met Katrina; 
then —then he tried to do one 
act that would wipe out the 
shame of the past —the shame 
of an idle, aimless life. ... 
Katrina, kiss me.” . . 

She laced her arms around his 
neck. She kissed him twice, full 
on the lips. She dared not refuse 
this great chance, and she dared 
not allow herself to think of the 
sacrifice he was making. From 
the depths of her heart came the 
cry: 
_ “OGod! These English!” Then 
she turned toward the gap in the 
distant hills. 

He followed her with his eyes 
until her form blended with the 
snow. Then he faced about, braced 
his shoulders, and set his brave 
face toward Semitinsk. 
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Changing seasons and the last bite of winter are troublesome times 
for the best of complexions. The dust laden winds often cause black- 
heads and eruptions that are unsightly and annoying—skins are apt to 
appear rough, red and blotchy. 


The use of Resinol Soap rarely fails to overcome such blemishes promptly 
and agreeably. The soothing medication it contains is prepared for just such 


treatment. Use it night and morning. 






For a generous free 
sample write Depart- 
ment A-23—Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md, 
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“$100 a Week! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent— 
and doubled my salary! Now wecan have 
the comfortsand pleasures we’vedreamed 
of—our own home, a maid for you, Nell, 
and no more worrying about the cost of 
living! 

‘The president called me in today and 
told me. He said he picked me for pro- 
motion three months ago when he learned 
i was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now 
my chance has come—and thanks to the 
I. C. S., I’m ready for it.” 

Thousands of men now know the joy of happy 


prosperous homes because they let the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools prepare them in 





and 


The Business Man | 
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The Motor Truck 





Give him a good road 


and a fast truck! 











spare hours for bigger work and better pay 

Why don't you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
wife and children the things you would like them 


to have? 
You can doit! Pick the position you want in the work 
you like best and the I. C. 5. will prepare you for it right 


in your own home in your spare time 

Yes, you can doit! More than two million have done it 
in the last twenty-seven yea More than 100,000 are doing 
it right now. Without obligation, find out how you can 
join them. Mark and mail this coupon ! 


oe ee ee TR OUT HOE —— — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2968, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, d«/ore which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER [)SALESMANSHIP 
Electric bting aed Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring L) Window Trimmer 
Felesreph Engineer [show Card Weer by @ powerful company, which, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER [Railroad Trainman 
I 


one he: SOOT RATiNG in time of peace, had engaged in the intensest 
ieshino Shop Prestios > > kind of competition with the others, created 


{[ETY master motor-truck 
engineers, each working 
with patriotic fervor on 
his share of a.great task, 


each encouraged and supported 


7 


Machine Shop Practice st: tT 

Tooimaker BOO > _ tr » “lS s - 
dos Ranien Gnenting [ seeocer eyes the Liberty truck for the United Stat Army. 
‘CIVIL, ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant lhey knew the motor-trucks of America as 


Surrering and Mapping Ld TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN or ENU'R load Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEBR jj Commercial Lew 
Marine Engineer r)\GOOD ENGLISH 
Ship Draefteman 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contracvor and Rallder Mathematics 
Architectural Drafteman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


only they could know them —all of them; 
they praised this feature and adopted it in 
the ideal military truck that they had set out 
to design; they brushed aside that feature 
as a mere “talking point ” for salesmen, as a 
thing of no military value: they kept con- 








PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repatring sts » in view the torn roads of the battle- 
Sheet Metal Worker Nevigetioa Seenish it antly in vie re to oads 0 ‘ tle 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE I) French fields; they wasted no time experimenting 
OWENIST Poaltry Balsing Ul_jitallen with foibles. The result was a truck that 


marks the beginning of a new period in the 
Present evolution of mechanical road propulsion. 


——E—>—E - SD 
| 
Occupation— — =~ - | Such an example of whole-hearted team-work 


Street is not likely to be seen again for many a year. 
WE ea | It was a great war truck that these men 
a 2S El . produced great because it was a standard- 


ized vehicle down to the last nut and bolt, 
great because it embodied in concrete form 
the lessons that our army had learned in chas- 
ing Villa in the Mexican desert and what the 
ritish and French armies had learned i 
British 1 F h art had learned in 
shell-torn Belgium and France. The com- 
hell-t Belgium and Fran rh m 
Brand new. never used. Direct from factory mercial truck of peace time performed the 
to you. Not second-hand, not rebuilt. And work for which it was designed successfully. 
we ship you an Oliver for free trial. No pay- . : ‘ caiitiegd: 2 aati 
ment down. Keep it or return it. If you want But it le ft much to be desired mM Mexico 
to own it, pay us only $8 per month. This is and in France. And why? Some vital part 
the greatest typewrites bargain on earth . . . > >» CON- 
You save $43. Write today for full partk was not just strong enough to meet the con 
ulars, including our book ditions or to stand up under the excessive 
“The High Cost of Type strains of war work on roads that had been 

writers—The Reason and . 
Then you blasted into so much raw red earth by giant 

may get an Oliver for shells 

An inquiring business man naturally won- 
ders why the Allies were seemingly content 
with the ordinary commercial truck of Ameri- 


free trial. Write now, 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
ca, which they ordered to the number of fifty 
thousand and seemingly used with success 


1574 Oliver Typewriter Building 
in the war zone. If standardized trucks 


Chicago, Ill. (22.07) 
specially designed for military service are so 
desirable why were all these vehicles ordered 
from American manufacturers? It looks as 
if the ordinary commercial truck must have 
met the demands very well — doesn’t it? 
The truth is tha: the Allies were driven to 
ordering trucks of any kind. In the early 
days of the War there was no time to design 
the ideal truck. Arything that ran on four 
wheels, anything that had an engine, any- 
thing that could cary from two to five tons 
was snapped up by desperate agents. So 
the Allies provided t remselves with a motley 
array of engine-driven Almost 
every make in the world was represented. 
For each make a supply of spare parts had 


Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. 














ams Army Auction Bargains 
Tents 34.25 up| 0. W. revolvers $2.65 up 
Leggings .18 up| Army 7 shctcarbine 2.95 up 
Saddies 4.65 up| Army averacks . .15 up 
Uniforms 1.50up | Knapsacks 75 w 
Teamharness 26.85; Army Gum slings .30 up 
Colts Army Revolver cal. 45 at $8.45. 
1S acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cycl 
pedia reference catalog—428 pages-- issue 
19'7, matied 50 cents. Mew Cirevier 6 cents. 
FRANCIS BANWERMAN & SONS 501 Broad 
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== Protect Your Abdomen 
be A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented.) Does not roll 
jown from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter 
Anatomical Chart, 

Pictures and Particulars - Free 


GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
893 Mills Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





vehicles. 


Editor of the Popular Science Monthly 
and Automobile Editor of McClure’s gga: Seago 


to be kept on hand. A complicated system 
of making repairs was devised. The trucks 
were on the battlefield, thousands of them; 
they had to be repaired. More trucks were 
ordered and more repair parts. Standardiza- 
tion was out of the question. 

On the other hand we entered the War with 
hardly enough powder “to last us from eight 
o'clock in the morning to half-past ten.” We 
We even had to develop 
our own machine guns and rifles. As for 
our war-trucks, they were negligibly few. 

That being the situation we could begin 
at the beginning, as it were. Experienced 
officers came to us and told us what is de- 
manded of a military truck. They drew a 
picture of the racking strains to which it is 
subjected over roads that are roads only in 
name. They indicated where commercial 
trucks succeeded and where they failed. And 
with all this advice at their command over 
fifty experts sat down and designed the great- 
est military truck that the world has ever 


seen. 


had no he avy guns. 


HUS reassured the business man comes 
back with another question: If a truck is 

made that is strong enough for war, a con- 
veyance that will not readily break down, 
surely it must be better than the commercial 
truck of peace; surely the peace-time truck 
must be strong, too. Paradoxical as it may 
seem the Liberty truck, as it stands, would 
not meet that inquiring business man’s needs. 

What is it the business man expects of a 
truck? How does he judge it? Here are the 
standards that he considers in the order of 
importance: 

1. Reliabilty. 

2. Operating economy, which in turn is 
somewhat dependent on weight. 

3. First cost. 

4. Accessibility. 

5. Weight. 

6. Ease and simplicity of manufacture. 

And now what does the general expect? 
What are his standards in the order of im- 
portance? Here they are: 

1. Reliability. 

2. Accessibility. 

3. Weight. 

4. Simplicity and ease of manufacture. 

5. Operating economy. 

6. First cost. 

What is it that a general or a manufacturer 
cemands of atruck? Service. But the kind 


What Did the Motor Truck Manufacturer Learn 
in Building War Trucks for the Government? 


by Waldemar Kaempffert. a csice tiat tte generat de 


mands is not the kind of service 
that a business man expects. A 
general is not running the truck 
but that is 

precisely what the business man 
has in mind. The military truck must “get 
there,” no matter at what cost, no matter 
what the road conditions may be. The army 
must be fed; munitions must be brought up. 
If the truck breaks down too easily a battle 
may be lost. With the commercial truck it 
is otherwise. To be sure, it, too, must “get 
there.” But it necd not be inordinately 
heavy in construction if the roads upon 
which it is to run are the smooth highways 
of New Jersey, New York or Pennsylvania. 
Heaviness means expense. No business man 
pays for it unless there are compensating 
advantages. 

Now what is known as the “Class B” Lib 
erty truck is a three-ton vehicle. It is heavy 

unnecessarily heavy for peace-time use. 
It has to be made heavy because every part 
must stand excessive strain as the truck lum- 
bers along over shell-torn roads. The frame 
is heavy; the engine is heavy. Every part 
is designed to render service that is pot ex- 
pected of one commercial! truck in a hundred. 
In commercial service good roads and high 
speeds are the rule. -In war service the speeds 
are lower; greater pulling power in low geaf 
is wanted. That is why the Liberty “Class 
B” truck is designed to run, loaded, up a 
five and a half per cent. grade on a good road, 
and a thirty-four per cent. grade on low gear. 
Such great pulling power is not needed by 
the business man. Why should he pay for 
something that he does not want? 

The Liberty “Class B” truck had electric 
lights. In the later models the electric lights 
gave place to acetylene lamps of 150 pounds 
less weight. Electric lights are a luxury on 
the commercial truck, particularly if the tires 
are solid and the vibration therefore great. 
The business man will dispense with them 
when he discovers that they add to the cost 
of the truck and its maintenance. The Lib- 
erty “B” was designed with a self-starter — 
a military necessity if the engine stalls under 
fire. Self-starters are likewise expensive. The 
business man will not pay for them because 
they are not indispensable. 

Examine the earlier Liberties and you will 
discover that they had two ignition systems. 
Mind you, a military truck must “get there. 
Probably more trouble is experienced with 
the ignition system on the battlefield than 
with any other part. If it fails miles and 
miles from the nearest repair depot ¢t 
truck must be ditched to make way for the 
endless stream of [Continued on page 44) 
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Safety Razor growths and barbed-wire beards had to be conquered with 
the half-hearted assistance of cold water and tin mirrors. 
‘Ever-Ready’ experts worked for nine months in the laboratories in search of a 
better process for tempering cutting steel. We wanted a steel that would not 
, alone grind to’a finer cutting-edge than any known, but that would ho/d this edge 


through repeated shaves. 
Experiment “X3X” proved successful. “X3X” became the identifying name of the 
I ‘ I J ying 





new Ever-Ready Radio Blade. 


Ever-Ready, Radio Blade 


Millions of Ever-Ready Safety Razors and 
millions upon millions of “X3X” Temper 
Blades went to the fighting boys. 


This new blade did all that was asked 
for it— it made the cool, clean, shave a 
comfortable possibility amid front-line hard- 
ships. 

If you own an ‘Ever-Ready’ you'll be happy 
to know about these new “X3X” Temper 
Radio Blades—6 for 40c. 


Ever-Ready, Safety Razor 


Don’t let the fact that you already have a 
safety razor of some kind defer you from 
spending one dollar for this real perfect 
shaving instrument. The ‘Ever-Ready’ is 
the best razor regardless of price and be- 
cause of its great blades has the “lowest 
upkeep”’ cost. 

The beautiful heavy nickel frame is guar- 
anteed for ten years. The outfit is com- 
plete with 6 Radio Blades in a substantial 
case for $1.00. 


‘Ever-Ready’ Razors and Blades sold the world over. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK FACE 


Also Makers of ‘Ever-Ready’ Shaving Brushes. 
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Hear Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as $25,000 users of the “ACOUSTI- 
CON” have had the same results from it as Mr. 
Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, we 


eel perfectly safe in urging every person who is 


hard of nearing, without a penny of expense, 
solely and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1919 Acousticon X=) 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Since the perfecting of “our new 1919 ‘“‘ACOUS- 
TICON,” itis smalier, better and just as strong 
as ever. 

All you need do is to write saying that you are 
herd of hearing and will try the ‘‘ACOUSTI- 
CON."’ The trial will not cost you one cent, for 
we even pay delivery charges. 

WARNING! There ts no good reason why 
—n, CVSTYORNe should not make as 

liberal a trial offer as we do, so 
de not send money for any instrument for the 
deat until you have tried it. 

The *‘ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so 
no matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the “‘ACOUSTICON”’ today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Successors to The General Acoustic Co, 


1334 Candler Building New York 
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The Motor Truek and the Business Man 


(Continued from page 42) 





trucks behind. The Liberty truck was origi- 
nally provided with two ignition systems. 
If one failed the other was at once pressed 
into service. A knowing business man will 
object to paying for two ignition systems 
if one will answer. And one does answer 
adequately on the commercial truck of peace. 
Where is the garage that 
reached in half an hour on a good American 
highway? 

The Liberty “B” 
to be fast, so long as it 


cannot be 


It does not have 
“gets there.” But 
the business man wants speed. Give him a 
good road and a fast truck and he will haul 
more loads in a day than is within the power 
of the Liberty. He would object to the Lib- 
erty, even if he were willing to pay for its 
can't earn enough 


is slow 


heaviness, because it 
money for him 

It must not be supposed that the work 
our fifty best automobile engineers did in 
designing the Liberty truck is utterly devoid 
of any commercial value. In the 1920 com- 
mercial trucks (all makers will be hard at 
work in 1919 carrying out old orders) we will 
probably find many of the features that were 
novelties in the Liberty trucks. There is the 
matter of fuel supply, for example. Gasoline 
is becoming heavier and heavier. It is found 
desirable to heat the incoming fuel. In the 
Liberty truck this is done by casting the in- 
take manifold integrally with the exhaust 
manifold for a few inches. Thus it becomes 
possible to heat the incoming fuel so that it 
vaporizes easily, and thus it becomes possible 
to use heavier grades of gasoline. This sys- 
tem of pre-heating the fuel will undoubtedly 
be adopted. 

To make it easier to clean the engine the 
cylinder heads of the Liberty are made so 
that they can be detached. That practise 


has not been followed in building the larger 
sizes of commercial trucks. But it will be 
adopted in the commercial truck of 1920. 

A truck driven over a shell-torn road is 
wrenched this way and that. So the design- 
ers of the Liberty truck provide a special 
three-point mounting for the gear-set. What 
if the frame of the truck should be wrenched 
or twisted? There is small chance of bind- 
ing, breaking or wearing. That feature, 
too, we may expect to find in the trucks 
of 1920. 

Bad lubrication is responsible for more 
repairs than any other species of carelessness 
The Liberty designers adopted what is called 
the magazine system for lubricating the 
chassis, spring bolts, shackles and brake 
rocker shafts. What does that mean? Sim- 
ply this: The parts are lubricated by means 
of wicks that carry the oil from reservoirs, 
as in kerosene lamps. Drivers are apt to 
neglect grease cups. Here there is nothing 
to’neglect; the wicks keep on feeding so long 
as there is oil to feed. Besides, xrease cups 
collect the dirt from the road; they must be 
turned up every day or so, depending upon 
the part to be lubricated. Fill a wick with oil 
once a month and you can drive along with 
an easy conscience. Dirt cannot be fed to 
the bearings, because dirt is not carried by 
the wicks. Moreover, the oil feeds only when 
the truck is in motion. You may be sure that 
this magazine system, this wick method, will 
be adopted for commercial trucks. 

And then there is the front wood bumper 
installed on the Liberty truck for safety’s 
sake. This, too, you will find in the truck 
of 1920. 

On the Liberty truck there are radiator 
guards of metal. Their object is to save radi- 


ator cores. You will find these radiator 


guards on the 1920 truck, I think. The smalk 
est possible number of bolts and nuts is used, 
The engine parts are designed so that they 
can be mounted with remarkable ease; the 
brake-rods are effective at all loads. Thp 
advantages of all these features are so oh 
vious that the designers of commercial trucks 
are sure to adopt them. 

The Liberty truck is so made that it cay 
be easily repaired. It is standardized. Every 
engine, every front axle, every rear avle. 
every change-speed mechanism or gear box 
is made interchangeable with every other 


similar part in every other truck. And this 
applies to every part magnetos,  car- 
buretors, batteries, headlights, fuel tanks 


Shoot away the engine of one truck, and yoy 
can drop another one into place and put the 
vehicle back on the road. 

About Liberty “B” 
trucks were built by seventeen assembling 
plants from parts made by specialist compa- 
Orders for twenty-five thousand more 
were canceled when the Armstice was signed, 


eighteen thousand 


nies. 


Of the seventeen assemblers only one has 
thus far decided to make Liberty trucks for 
commercial use. But they will differ mark- 
edly from the real Liberty. His commercial 
Liberty will be rated not as a three-ton but 
as a five-ton truck. The parts of the Liberty 
*B” are of approximately the correct weight 
for such a commercial rating. Even when 
thus reclassified the commercial Liberty 
weighs a little more than an ordinary com- 
mercial five-ton. It will be faster than the 
Liberty — this new peace-time vehicle. It 
will have oil lamps instead of electric lights, 
single instead of double ignition, standard 
ma'ces of axles, and a different form of drive 
It will be a business truck. Will it succeed? 
Let us wait awhile and see. 





Nights to 


Remember — Continued from page 20 





Ever been to G 5. C.? Recollect the 
Ktks Club — white with big pillars? Did 
you speak there? When? Well, I reckon 
my mother heard you. Recollect that street 
south from the club house? Our 
house is two streets down that-a-way. 
France is a fine country, but I reckon G 

will look mighty good to me when I get back.” 


leading 


The late moon shot a beam between 
branches. A mud-covered boot came into 
view 


“Wouldn't your feet dry sooner if you 
scraped off a few pounds of that mud?” 
I inquired. 

The owner of the boot laughed shortly 

“T ain't had dry feet since I landed in 
France ‘s 

He looked aw ay ° 

“I'm thinking that lots of us fellows will 
feel different about mothers when we go 
home. You can bet that when mother tells 
me to scrape my feet before I come into the 
kitchen, I won't kick. I'll like it.” 

“When did you leave the States?” asked 
another doughboy, the type of lad whose 
(dam's apple defies collar bands and cravats. 
“Were they wearing stuff like this when you 
left the ladies, I mean?” 

He handed me a scrap of rose-colored 
georgette, a trifle the worse for handling. 
Assured that it was quite the preferred 
fabric for personable young women, he 
sighed, folded the bit of crépe cloth with 
fingers whose nails were blackened and 
broken by war's grim work, pulled out a 
grimy, khaki-colored Testament and laid the 
rosy scrap between two pages. Then he 
reopened the little book to show a snapshot 
pasted against the back cover. 

“That's her. Gee, I bet she looks a peach 
in that dress!” 

You could have heard a pin drop in the 
silence which followed those wistful words. 
Then a deep voice growled — 

“IT ask you — ain't this a hell of a war? 
Oh, I wisht I could get my hands on a Heinie 
to-night! All we ask is a chance to clean 
‘em up quick—and get back to God's 
country. And that’s what we're fighting 
for — God’s country. The French are fine 
- but oh, you American girls!” 


Overhead, a eanopy of royal blue, studded 
with silvery stars; underfoot, the grim pav- 


ing of war, freshly-dug roads, nosing out 
toward newer camps and warehouses; newly- 
laid rails on temporary steel ties to replace 
those torn and twisted by bombs from Ger- 
man airplanes; and beyond the repaired rails 
heaps of wreckage, distorted iron and steel, 
crushed engines and cars. 

Our train had stopped near one of its 
suburbs, once rustic in its charms, now 
transformed by the stern necessities of war 
into a railway and transportation center. 
The German bombing machines, foiled in 
their efforts to reach Paris, had taken their 
revenge on the railway yards just ahead. 
Our train, creeping in from the Lorraine 
front, had arrived just a few minutes too 
late to participate in the hideous spectacle. 
Only the echo of high explosives bad touched 
us. 

As the train slowed up, we crowded to the 
windows. To the south lay a long, snaky 
train of freight cars, its open doors crowded 
with American troops, bound for the Front. 
They had escaped the bombing raid by less 
than five minutes. To the north, another 
train pulled in slowly, headed for Paris — a 
hospital train, but no cries, no groans came 
through its open doors and windows. 

And there we all waited,— inexperienced, 
untried American soldiers, staring wonder- 
ingly, wistfully from the wrecked earth to 
the unchangeable heavens; experienced, help- 
less French wounded, listening for the pos- 
sible return of the bombing party, and the 
huge train filled with officers, French, 
British and American; relief workers, men 
and women, all bound for Paris on leave. 
Those around me were so accustomed to the 
strange tricks of war that they were un- 
moved by their narrow escape. They turned 
from the windows and resumed their tales of 
life near the front lines. Said a popular 
American lecturer, who had spent three 
months among the doughboys: 

“The real test of a soldier's character is 
not going over the top, his soul thrilled by 
zest for battle and victory; it’s standing up 
to dulness and dirt. The toughest experience 
I have seen over here was the life of some boys 
whe had been living in dugouts for four 
months. They were under fire practically all 
the time, and always in danger of gas raids. 
They lived like rats underground, with rocks 
piled on their dugouts to make them bomb- 


proof. They were not permitted to come out 
by daylight, and at night they were not 
allowed to congregate in or near the Y. M 
C. A. dugout. The Y secretaries and the K. 
of C. men visited the dugouts singly, carrying 
stationery, cigarettes, chocolate and so forth 
These men had reached the point where a 
raiding party across No Man's Land was a 
treat. 

“The ingenuity which they employed to 
make their dugouts livable and to pass time 
amazed me. Some of them had feather beds, 
left in deserted houses by refugees, all sorts of 
queer decorations and dishes, too. One squad 
had found a piano and dragged it to their 
quarters, painfully, slowly, through the dark. 
I spent a day with those boys, and the most 
poignant memory I carried away was that of 
a clean-cut college man staring through 
candle-light at a great whiskered rat and 
inquiring: ‘How many times have I got to 
throw you out before you stay out? This is 
the fourth time!’ Almost any man ean fight 
with the enemy just in front. It takes a hero 
to wait in grime and filth and lice and ever- 
lasting night.” 

The returned soldier may be intolerant of 
family traditions, especially of _ religious 
creeds. “Over there,” they. served their 
country and their God without raising such 
questions as political parties and church 
doctrines. 

In the group in that dark railway compart- 
menj was a young lieutenant bound for Paris 
on furlough, who threw a fine, sweet light on 
such matters in just a few words: 

“A Salvation Army man working with a 
mopping-up party after a raid found a dying 
doughboy, and offered to pray with him. 
The soldier was a Catholic and begged for 
the last offices of his church. The Salvation 
Army man sprinted off after the Catholi 
chaplain, stumbling over shell holes and 
bodies — all the hideous wake of battle — 
and brought the priest back to the dying bey 
In telling of it, the Salvation Army man said, 
‘I figured the man ought to have his own 
chaplain, but his chances of lasting till we got 
back weren't very good, so while I hopped 
those shell holes, I kept right on praying for 
his soul! >” . 

It is easy to understand why the Salvation 
Army gets so close to the men. ; 

Here is how a young lieutenant viewed ils 
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popularity. “We hit it up for the Front 
when the mud of spring was at its best. Our 
boys were wearing the old-fashioned, long- 
tailed overcoats and campaign hats. What 
with the overcoats dragging through the mud, 
and the wind turning campaign hats into 
sails, we had some hike. When we settled 
into our training quarters, a bunch of Salva- 
tion Army workers settled with us. Woman- 
like, those lassies were much worried over the 
fact that the boys didn’t have the up-to-date 
stuff in the uniform line. It did make drills 
and hikes a bit harder and the long-tailed 
coats were always wet, but it looked as if the 
worst would be over before army red tape 
would unwind and deliver the new field uni- 
forms. Finally there was a conference be- 
tween the C. O. and the Q. M. and the wife 
of the Salvation Army captain. The latter 
rustled two out-of-date sewing machines and 
thread from the nearest town, and those Sal- 
vation Army women actually cu the super- 
fluous tails from the overcoats and made 
them into trench caps. After that they 
owned our regiment, body and soul.” 

If your soldier turns restive in the family 
pew, derides the creed of his forefathers, do 
not argue with him. He is not profane. He is 
not headed for atheism. He has just been 
nearer to his Maker than perhaps you have 
ever been — and he resents only the trappings 
with which religion of civilization drapes 
itself. 

Your fighting man may amaze you by 
strange outcroppings of sentiment. I recall 
finding on a Y. M. C. A. bulletin board, 
within a stone’s throw of General Pershing’s 
headquarters, this poem by a “dub private.” 


There’s a little spot in Chaumont, 
In Chaumont, far off France — 
Graveyard of Yankee soldiers 
Dead in the first advance. 
And their graves have plain inscription, 
But their records are on high. 
With this faint and poor description, 
Pray for them as you pass by. L. F. D 


Again I recall a night in Paris, with the 
Soldiers and Sailors Club on the rue Royale 
crowded to its doors with men in American 
uniform. A Jazz band from Broadway, 
U.S. A., playing as it has never played for 
civilian audiences; a grand opera star wear- 
ing an amazing head-dress and singing high 
notes with the nasal twang which is peculiarly 
Parisian; a man in French-blue playing in a 
fashion to remind one of Harold Bauer in 
happy mood; a French girl making a brave at- 
tempt to sing ragtime with a Parisian accent! 

The doughboy on my left moves restlessly 
as the others applaud. 

“Great, ain't they?” he inquires. “Trying 
to make us feel at home. I bet the kid has 
worked hard over that song. I wonder would 
we do as much if they came to America to 
fight. We're strong on fighting, but we're 
weak on the parley-vous and manners. And 
that man coaxing the ivories — he’s just a 
private — but he’d make Paderewski take 
notice. Yes, they're mighty decent, the 
French.” 

Your soldier may have sudden tempests of 
rage. He will be especially bitter toward 
Germans, toward anything made in Germany, 
toward any of your neighbors bearing Ger- 
man names. From the safe vantage of 
American soil, you may be a little more 


tolerant. You may have said: “It was not 
the German people — just the war party — 
the Prussians.” 

Do not argue this point with your returned 
soldier. He will never see it in your way. 
And again, I would carry you back to another 
night in France. 

A heavenly spot nestling among hills and 
reached by winding white roads: huge hotels 
burst through its century-old trees. 

The hotels are filled with wounded now 
As darkness settles over the picturesque 
avenues and lanes, tired nurses rest on the 
benches of the Plaza, drinking in the sweet, 
clear air. Surgeons lounge on the terrace 
of the officers’ club 

And then on the quiet night air sounds 
a horrible clanging and clamoring. From 
under the low railway bridge they come, a 
long line of racing ambulances, bearing 
victims of a gas-raid near the Front. In the 
semi-darkness, the entire hospital base seems 
to spring into action. The benches are 
empty of nurses, the terrace of doctors. But 
no lights appear at doors or windows. The 
Hun bombing machines have an ugly 
fashion of following the wounded and gassed 
to the very hospitals. 

Inside the hospital, behind heavily-draped 
doors, scores of people are at their posts and 
the procession of stretcher bearers starts. 
With each arriving ambulance, the volume of 
this heart-breaking sound increases. And 
with each fresh complement of stretcher 
bearers, the nervousness of patients in the 
surgical ward grows. Directly opposite the 
door, opening on the principal corridor, a 
wounded German prisoner lies watching the 
grim procession. 

And suddenly he laughs, an ugly, un- 
humorous laugh! 

In an instant hell itself has broken out in 
that ward. American men whose breath 
still reeks of ether struggle to pull themselves 
out of their cots. Other men curse the splints 
and casts which hold them fast. A man who 
might bleed to death if he moves wrings his 
hands impotently, crying —‘Let me at him. 
I want to feel my hands at his throat!” 

The nurses, scurrying from bed to bed, use 
calming words, but their hands tremble and 
their own eyes flash. The chief of staff 
walks from patient to patient. 

“Tt may have been hysteria. Nerves. 
After-effects of ether. Give him the benefit 
of the doubt, boys!” 

“Hysteria, nothing,” screams a lad who 
has had his second operation for a hideous 
shrapnel wound. “One of ’em threw up his 
hands and called ‘Kamerad’ to my Buddy, 
then blew out his brains with a hand grenade. 
Men like that would laugh at God!” 

It is not a pretty sight! The hideous 
spirit of hatred, the throbbing desire for 
revenge spread from ward to ward. From 
my room across the tree-lined street, I hear 
it hour after hour, the sound of men gasping 
for breath in the darkness; the soothing 
voices of nurses who must meet all sorts of 
emergencies without light, the occasional out- 
break of men whose nerves have been 
stretched taut and have snapped at the laugh 
from German lips! 

Experiences like these lie behind the new 
hatred, the soul-tempests of our fighting men. 
Only time, tact, love, can work the miracle of 
readjustment in mind and soul. 





The See-Saw —— Continued from page 32 





“Mrs. Crossey,”” came back Mr. Broad- 
nax’s troubled voice, “there is something 
queerish about that couple. Excuse me for 
asking, but do you know them? They had 
a quarrel, or a row of some kind, out on the 
porch after dinner, and she, the lady, went 
off and the man’s been walking up and down 
watching for her.”’ 

4 “I know them,” said Marcia, steadily. 

She is here with me. Tell him to come to 
the telephone, please.” 

there was a longish wait and then a man’s 
voice, anxious and troubled. “Leila — is 
that you?” he asked. “The man said Mrs. 
Crossey wanted to speak tome. What made 
you give your name away like that?” 

For a moment, Marcia could not answer, 
she was so chcked with disgust and anger. 

This is not Leila, Mr. Vail,” she said, at 
last. “This is another Mrs. Crossey. But 
Leila is here in my house and she wiil stay 
with me to-night. To-morrow morning I 

Communicate with her husband and 
tell him this whole affair. I asked you to 
come to the telephone to tell you that you 
must get your car and leave the Beach 


to-night. If you don’t go, I shall speak to 
Mr. Broadnax and have you put out of the 
Inn. And there is no other hotel in the 
place, and no one who will receive you.” 

“Look here,” said the invisible man; 
“who are you to think you can bluff me like 
this! I don’t know what sort of a story 
Leila has told you — listen — can’t I come 
and see you a minute, myself?” 

“You cannot,” said Marcia, decisively, 
“and if you’re wise you'll lose no time order- 
ing your car and getting away. I'll give 
you just twenty minutes, then I shall call 
up Mr. Broadnax and tell him to put you 
out. He'll do it. That’sall.”” She hung up 
the telephone decisively. 

She went out on the broad veranda and 
peered at the lights of the Inn through the 
rolling mist. She would watch there to see 
whether or not a car was brought round — 
or if she would have to carry out her threat 
to appeal to Broadnax. But she could see 
no stir, no lights, at the Inn garage. She 
waited,— counting her heartbeats, strain- 
ing her eyes toward the turn in the drive 
down which the car would have to come. 
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Shaving with a GEM Razor is just as easy 
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favorite for over a quarter of a century. 


Your razor ic wrong if the blade 


is not right. The GEM Blade in 
a GEM frame makes a perfect 


combination for a perfect shave. 


The separate paris as in- 
cluded in outfit are shown 
tn illustration both in- 
side and outside of case 


$100 S5M 


—< Complete 


Includes frame, shav- 
ing and _ stropping 
handles, and_ seven 
Gem Blades in hand- 
some case as illus- 
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case for travelling. 
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And then she | me aware that some one 
toward her in the gray mist 
nd she knew, without a word, that it was 
Otis Vail. He came near to the house un- 
certainhy and she felt that he had secon 
her standing there in her white gown, for 


stumbling 


he stopped, and then came forward again, 
doggedly, as one who bolsters up a fallering 
purpose At the foot of the 
he stopped again and looked up at her 
* Are ut the Mrs Crosses who telephoned 
me; he asked 
Yes she said, but did not stir. 
“Won't you lei 


veranda ste p 


ll came up two steps 


«we you let me explain?” he asked, 
queer, fasping Way 
You see me said Marcia, “and there's 


} 


You heard me tell vou 


vhat you've got to do 


© explain 


Otis Vail flung out his arms in a grotesque, 
insane gesture 

‘Oh. good God!” he said “IT can't 
tand it! You think I'm a rotten cad and 
i low brute and everything else that’s not 
fit to talk about, don’t you? Didn't you ever 
sce a woman drive a man crazy? She's got 
me She's got m« I can't stand any more 
of it I'm done. 


“Hush said Marcia 


sort of thing 


“Don't add this 
to everything else.” 


‘Let me come in, he pleaded. “Dm 
going out of my mind I know that. I'm 
not responsible. Let me tell you —” 

Come in.” said Marcia, on impulse. “I 


myself.” But het 


words died on he r lips when she saw her 


have a few things to say 


second unwelcome guest under the light 
Havoc marked him His face twitched and 


erked as if he were suffering intense pain 
shadows ringed his eves md a tortured 
| looked out of them 
I don't know you,” he said, wetting his 


‘Il never saw vou be- 
But you said vou knew Leila 
didn't vou? Whiat what 


did she tell vou? 


. ith his tongue 
fore ‘lid I? 


hat she was he re. 


It doesn’t matter what she told me 
d Marcia, walking over to be nearer the 
| I'm going to let her stay here for the 
night and you must leave the Beach. You 
inderstood that, didn’t you? To save her 
fe she couldn't help speaking more gently 


than before 


This poor creature was not dan 
gerous now, whatever he might have been 


7OU know what sort of woman she is, 
don't you?” he asked, talking as much 


to himself as to her “She's a ghoul. She 
lives on excitement the excitement of 
having men make love to her. She wants 


to see the ™m lose their heads and make fool- 
ish groveling ln ists of themselves but 
she never loses her own head. I thought 
I could make her do it. I've been a good 
hit of a beast about women, I suppose. Well, 
I've pa d for it now She got me. She was 
willing enough to come down here when she 
tl ought Dor thy Macoin would be with us 
and she could keep me at arm's length and 
walk h me going crazic r and crazier about 
her, but the minute she found she was alone 
here with me, she was like a wildcat. I've 
been sitting over there on the porch thinking 
about her, and seeing her eyes — and her 
arms and the way she moves her should- 
ers under those thin frocks of hers and I 

and I—" he stopped and blinked at the 
light. He gave a gulp, and dropped into a 
chair, with his head on the table, and Marcia 
heard him sobbing, ugly, painful, rasping 
sobbing 

But it only lasted a moment. He raised 
his head and looked at her more sanely. 
“Tm I'm sorry I came over here,” he 
said, brokenly. “Ive been talking like a 
crazy man, I know. I beg your pardon for 

for my coming — and — for everything.’ 
Hk rose to his fect arid tried to assume his 
usual debonair manner, but it was the most 
pitiful bravado. 

Marcia held out her hand 
sorry for you as I can be,” she said, impul- 
sively. “I really am. And Ill never tell 
any one in the world about to-night. Only 

you will get your car and go away, won't 


“Tm just as 


you? It's only ten miles or so to Barry's 
Mills, and there’s quite a comfortable little 
hotel there. Tl I'll take care that she 
she groped for words “that she — gets 
back to town all right.” 

Otis Vail’s twitching face pulled itself into 
a smile that made him hideous to see. “ You 
take care of her!” he said “My dear 
madam, you don’t need to she’s amply 
able to také care of herself and she will, 
too. She’s never done anything else.” He 
moved heavily to the doorway and went 
through it without another word. Marcia 
heard him stumble down the steps and out 
on the gravel walk. She waited, listening 
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again, as she had listened just before he 
came 

Afier a wail that seemed a long, long hour. 
but was no more than a quarter of it, she 
heard the muttering purr of a big high-power 

r and saw its headlights flash past the 
house, twin meteors cleaving the gray mist 
knees suddenly refused 
to support her and she almost fell into g 
fnendly easy-chair 

“What a night!” she said, weakly. * That 
poor wretch... . How miserable, hoy 
pitiable!’’ Thank heaven, he was gone. . 
But Leila was still here She hated to 
think of sleeping under the same roof with 
Ivila.... But she'd do it... . She'd 
do anything anything — to keep Har- 
leth’s name clear of the scandal that might 
have come from a thing like this. . . , 

“Has he gone?” asked Leila from the 
head of the stairs, guardedly. “T heard his 
voce and I came out in the hall. What 
did he say, Marcia?” 

‘Now!” it flashed through Marcia Cros 
sey's mind. “Now!” 

She came up the stairs and motioned Leila 
hack into her room, followed her in, and 
looking at her. “Leila,” she said. 
slowly and measuredly, “that man who just 
left here said you were a ghoul. But he was 
wrong. You're a leper. You ruin everything 
You know what you did to m 
You came into my home and broke it up, just 
as coolly and as calculatingly as you prae- 
lise your poses in front of the mirror. You 
wanted to marry well, and you hadn't been 


Marcia rossey ‘s 


stood, 


vou touch 


able to fined ai man with money enough who 
You wanted 


a young man a good-looking man, a success- 


had all the other things. too. 


ful man, a man who had breeding and good 
people besides money Oh. Ive heard you 
detail vour requirements often enough. Har- 


leth had all of those requirements. So you 
played on his various weaknesses and finally 
ou got him away from me. That didn't 


satisfy you. You immediately began to 
look out for another man to make a fool of, 
and you pie ked out this poor Vail person 
From what he said to-night I suppose, at 
first, it was a pretty even thing between 
vou he’s evidently about the same sort 
of man that you are woman. But you were 
colder and cleverer than he and you've man- 
aged to reduce him to a condition bordering 
on the imbecile. You ran the risk of dragging 
your name — which is also Harleth’s — in 
the mud of as nasty a scandal as I ever heard 
of. You pretty nearly put yourself at the 
mercy of an msane man —for Otis Vail 
is temporarily insane — and, as chance would 
have it, you came to me, who of all women 
has the biggest score against you, and I've 
been the one to shelter you, get the man out 
of town to prevent any scandal about you, 
and to start you out again, quite unscathed 
and merely looking for new men to repeat 
this thing with. What sort of woman are 
you, anyway? When we were girls at school 
you were selfish and vain and eager for ad- 
miration, but I never thought you'd come to 
be the loathsome creature you are. I wish 
I had the courage to turn you out into the 
night and let you find any shelter you could 
It’s what I ought to do.” 

Leila, in night-gown and negligée, black 
hair unbound, had shrunk away from Mar- 
cia’s denunciation and stood against the 
chintz window draperies, like a lovely deco- 
rative picture of despair, modern style. She 
had not attempted to stop Marcia. nor in- 
terrupt her, but she answered her quickly 
enough. 

“It’s perfectly absurd to take this highly 
virtuous tone with me,” she said, “and 
talk as if the things I'd done were criminal, 
Marcia. About Otis Vail —I wasn’t a bit 
to blame. You yourself admit that he was 
trying to make me fall in love with him and 
do all sorts of silly things, the way so many 
women do — fling their caps over the wind- 
mills, and all that —and I was too clever. 
He was caught in his own trap. As for Har- 
leth — of course, you were piqued and angry 
about Harleth — and I just want to tell 
you this, and everyone who knows him will 
say so, too,— that I've done wonders with 
him — simply wonders! He doesn’t drink 
any more — he isn’t a bit wild and reckless 
and headstrong. as he used to be. I've re- 
formed him entirely —and_ that’s more 
than he ever would have done for you. 

‘You reformed Harleth!” cried Marcia. 

‘As deeply angry and as outraged as I feel 
about you and the things you've done, I 
could almost laugh at that. However Har- 
leth has changed, it wasn’t because of you. 
He's found himself, that’s all. 1 always 
knew he would some time —I knew he 
was too fine and big to keep on as he was 


going. He was just a wild boy, that was all, 
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and he didn’t grow out of it as soon as most 
boys do. But as for you reforming him — 
when did you ever even speak to him about 
it? I'm as surg as I stand here that you 
liked him a great deal better before he ‘re- 
formed,’ as you call it. It must have bored 
vou horribly to have him root out his faults 
and stop his excesses. Didn't it, now : did- 
n't it? Yes, I can see by your face it did. 
Oh, Leila — you can't tell me that you re- 
formed Harleth. I know you—and | 
know him.” 

Leila chose to disregard this. She drew 
away from Marcia and affected an amused 
scorn of the other's heat, to hide the scorch 
of it. She had no answer to it. “How soon 
ean I leave here in the morning?” she de- 
manded, angrily. “Can I get that car from 
the man at the Inn to take me away before 
anyone sees me?” 

“TI suppose you can,” said Marcia, “and 
it you want me to, I'll arrange for it and you 
can leave here about half-past seven and get 
an up-train at the Junction so that you'll 
be back in New York at ten. But that little 
car of Broadnax’s isn’t really safe, Leila, 
and if you'll wait until Wasson comes, I'll 
send you in my own car.” 

“What time will he come?” asked Leila. 

“About noon, I think. Not later than 
one or two, I'm quite sure. Then you could 
get to New York by six o'clock.” 

“No, I won't wait,” said Leila, decidedly 
“I'd rather go early. I don’t want to sta) 
here a second longer than I have to, after 
being insulted and sneered at.” 

Marcia sighed, a long, troubled sigh. She 
started to speak again and then closed her 
lips. She could not beg Leila to be kinder 
and truer to Harleth she could not appeal 
for his happiness to a woman who talked 
with such glib shallowness about all the 
things that were dearest to her own heart 

“Tl call you and see that you go when 
you wish,” she said, and went to her own 
room, without another word. 

In the dark and cool of it, with the surf 
outside sounding its even rush and swirl 
echoingly, as in a great hollow shell, Marcia 
stood still. ‘“Harleth— Harleth!” she 
whispered, and felt tears in her eyes, and 
her throat choking with yet more tears. 
She walked slowly to the window and looked 
out at the ocean. The mist was lifting and 
she could see stars in the sky. The screen 
in the window dripped moisture and she 
put her hot forehead against it. “* Harleth,” 
she whispered again. “Oh-—TIm_ so 
ashamed. And yet I couldn't bear it 
not to say it all . . . this once . when 
she might have been unfaithful to you . . . 
when she unfaithful to you in her 
thoughts . . . I can’t bear it for you 
it isn’t right... .” 


was 


HE dropped on her knees beside the 
window and crouched there, her arms on 
the sill, her chin on them, her eves staring out 
at the sea. And there she stayed all through 


the night. She would not let herself sleep 
while that —that woman was under the 
same roof. The Gawn, creeping up slowly, 


found her there, stiff and weary, haggard, 
but all awake. 

When she heard the servants stirring, she 
went down-stairs and told them to take 
some coffee to her room. Then, in the full 
glory of that early sunshine that comes up 
from the sea, she walked over to the Inn 
and directed the Broadnax boy to bring his 
little car to take a passenger over to the early 
up-train. She hurried back and found the 
coffee ready and carried it to Leila, told her 
te dress and drink it and be ready to leave 
the house in half an hour. 

Leila grumbled a good bit at having to 
get up so early, but did as she was told. She 
looked rumpled and old and hard in the 
morning light. She climbed into the rickety 
little car without even turning her head 
to say good-bye and, after some futile 
chugging and fussing about with various 
levers and handles, the Broadnax boy got 
the engine started and they went away. 

After they were out of sight Marcia went 
hack into the house and up to the room Leila 
had occupied. She broke the cup she had 
drunk from and carried the pieces far down 
the beach and flung them violently as far 
a8 she could into the waves. Her eyes were 
dry and hot, her head had begun to ache 
miserably, and she felt like an ugly phantom 
in the fair morning. She stood still on her 
porch for a minute, trying to look and feel her 
normal self before she went into the house to 
meet Boy and Aunt Janey at the breakfast 
table, when she saw Mr. Broadnax running 
from the Inn. He called to her and waved 
his arms frantically. His wife ran after him, 
Waving her arms, too, in a ludicrous frenzy. 


“Oh, Mrs. Crossey,” called the man, as 
he came panting down toward her. “There’s 
been an accident to Buddy’s car. Steering 
gear broke, I guess. He’s up the road there 

he’s broke his leg — somebody just tele- 
phoned in from a farmhouse "bout half 
way to the Junction — and — and that lady 

that he was taking over from your house 
why — why — she’s killed.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


r was true. The steering gear of the little 
car had refused to respond at a sharp turn 
at the foot of a hill, where a low cement 
buttress held the road from crumbling and 
washing away into a little creek that ran 
below. The car had smashed into the con- 
crete, twisted half over and caught Buddy 
Broadnax beneath it, breaking his leg, but 
not otherwise injuring him. Leila had been 
thrown clear of the car, but full against 
the cement. Her neck had been broken and 
she must have died instantly. 

After one of those ghastly waits that 
always come just after an accident, when 
help is being summoned and people are 
getting in one another's way with misdirect- 
ed, well-meaning efforts, cars were sent out 
from the Beach, with all the men of the col- 
ony in them. The women gathered in little 
groups on the porches and talked in low tones. 
Only the children played on the sand in the 
sunshine as usual. In an hour or so the cars 
that had gone out began to come back. In 
one of them was Buddy Broadnax, his leg 
in a hastily improvised splint, his eyes drowsy 
from an injection of morphia, which the one 
doctor they had been able to find had given 
him to relieve the first agony of the splin- 
tered bone 

In another car, covered with some one’s 
linen motor robe, they brought Leila. 
Though Aunt Janey had protested with 
near-hysterics, Marcia had asked that she 
be brought to her house and they carried 
her in and laid her on the bed she had slept 
in a few hours before. She was not marked 
nor bruised nor cut. Her oval face was 
quite calm and a little of her pagan, elusive 
smile still lingered on her lips. Marcia 
looked at her, once — and then went away. 
The telephone was busy — people came and 
went — automobiles rushed back and forth 
— strangers with little black cases in their 
hands and properly solemn faces went 
quietly up to the room of death and the 
servants peered and whispered. Only Boy 
ran in and out in the sunshine as usual, 
until at last Marcia sent him over to Justine 
Burd’s to play with the children there. 

Of course Harleth must be sent for. They 
called his office and at last managed to make 
his secretary understand, though something 
was provokingly wrong with the connection 
and everything had to be repeated over and 
over. At last they made out that he was 
returning from a business trip that day and 
he would be told at once. His secretary 
said they would try to catch him on the 
way, if they could — at least they would 
meet him at the train so there would be no 
time lost and he could come on at once. 
Until he came they could do nothing more, 
make none of the necessary “arrangements,” 
the word those solemn strangers with the 
black cases had so constantly on their lips: 

So Marcia waited. People spoke to her 
now and then, asked questions, and she 
answered them. Imogen, awed out of her 
usual pertness, brought her food and urged 
it on her. Aunt Janey sat beside her and 
said things like this: “I never heard of 
anything so awkward, Marcia,” and “It 
seems too dreadful that it had to happen in 
this way.”’ But Marcia, though she listened 
and answered the questions and ate a little 
of the food, and tried to soothe Aunt Janey, 
was alone with her thoughts of Harleth. 
What would she say to him? How explain! 
Had it not been her fault that Leila had 
gone, in the way she did? She knew that 
that little car was not safe — she knew — 
and though she had protested against Leila 
going that way, she had not been very 
urgent. She had wanted her to go — that 
was the truth of it. But she had not wished 
— this. No, never. She had not wished 
this, not in her greatest height of scorn and 
resentment. rs 

At last the day wore through, and she 
knew that Harleth would soon be here. They 
had telephoned from his office that he had 
been met at the station, as they had planned, 
and had hurried across the city to take 
another train immediately. What would 
she say to him! What would she say to 
to him! She asked herself over and over 
and over — it beat in her brain relentlessly. 
She kept a constant watch on the roadway 
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} and with each moment of suspense her dream and all vanished and the pain stopped hours each day. But there was a glint of 
Inflamed ums — a cause overwrought nerves were drawn ever more and she sank away again into blessed un- color in her cheeks and her hair was begin. 
g cruelly taut. consciousness. ning to grow out enough to curl in delectable 
of loose teeth But, as it happened, she did not see the The man with the horn-timmed spectacles little unruly rings over har head. Ther 
car when it stopped, nor did she see Harleth said, quite shortly: “No, she’s not dying, was only one nurse now and though she 
when he came in. He had managed to take Mr. Crossey. That's sleep natural sleep. complained that she had very little to do, 
an earlier train than they had expected, She's got a chance to pull through now. it was not until winter itself had SWooped 
YORRHEA is had got off at a station above the Junction When she wakes she'll probably be conscious down on them that Marcia came back ty 
undoubredly a vital and hired a fast motor to bring him on and she'll want to see you, so you'd better — her old self. It was a quiet, happy winter 
pl Ag — He reached the Beach while it was still early lie down and see if you can’t sleep, too. Curt Jennings came often, in the old friend. 
der gums indicate it, and twilight and he came bursting into the You'll scare her if she sees you looking like ly way, as one who has made up his mind 
with i come loosening | house like a man distraught, and when that. Yes, I'll promise the nurse will call that as half a loaf is better than no bread, 
roe Ae a Marcia, turning at the sudden entrance, you. Word of honor. You can stay right so is a peaceful friendship better than 
from the normal gum | stood before him, he gave a strange cry: here on the couch. Come, man, don’t break denied love. Belle Percy came and stayed 
They PS at Pon we “ Marcia — Marcia — then — then — you're down. She's going to be all right, I tell you. with her for two months. Boy started map. , 
penings for millions of not dead!” She had been sick for four weeks, they told — fully to school. Aunt Janey got a new dress. 
bacteria to attack the | She did not say anything, but held out her, later, when that first natural sleep had = maker and took up Pirate Bridge. Now 
¥ a — her hands, and as he came toward her, half been succeeded by little periods of natural and again —at long intervals Harleth 
quickly fellowes. Even fearfully, as one who cannot quite believe wakefulness, and yet more sleep, and yet came and stayed an hour or so, talking and 
if the cavity be filled and is awed by sudden joy, too great to be more of it. The long faint that she had playing with Boy. He had very little to 
and the tooth saved instantly realized, she felt herself falling fallen into when Harleth came into the room say to Marcia. 
vccele Remember. | falling —and a great overpowering black- was the beginning of her illness. And then came spring, unruly, laughing, 
too, that inflamed and ness coming over her. Her dream had all been true. Most of compelling spring. Marcia was out in the 
bleeding gums act as |. Then ensued a long strange dream. She _ it she learned from Harleth, for he was there garden with her arms full of lilac plumes, 
so many doorways for . 4 ° ° . 5 . ° 
disease germs to enter seemed to be lying still and saying always, beside her, just as she had dreamed. He feathery white and mauve, shaking out 
the system ~ infecting “Oh, how my head hurts — how my head had been there all the while. It was when _ their sweetnessiwith every move. She heard 
joints or tonsils—or hurts,” and “What shall I say to him!” they thought she was dying that he had a step behind her on the gravel and turned, é' 
causing other ail ° y ; : zs Mt a e = s asia arle - » ; i : 
ments alternately, for years and years uncounted. leaned over her and called to her and made Harleth came forward without a word and 
Against this Pyor People came and went, in the dream — Aunt her come back to him. took the lilacs from her and dropped them 
rhea (Riggs Disease) | Janey, Belle, Justine, Imogen, even Curt’s Marcia heard it all without questions. on a convenient garden bench. He took her fac 
pee geet — 3 | plump face, strangely drawn in sorrow, She was still too weak to think and her head hands and kissed them, and then, looking up » 
Prashensneate fon seemed to stare at her now and then. And was confused from all the pain. They had into her eyes, he bent his head and gently in 
out of five people all the while she was saying, “Oh, how my cut off her hair and she was close-cropped kissed her mouth for the first time, very 
rane tonal A, “— head hurts — how my head hurts!”. Her like a boy, but she did not know that. It naturally, very sweetly, but unmistakably th 
age. But Forhan's head hurt so much she forgot to say again, was Boy who told her, the first time that he as a man kisses his wife. Then he drew her 
if used intimeand | ‘*What shall I say to him!” was brought in to see her. down beside him on the bench and some- 4 
am gen There were people in the dream she did “Why, mother dear!” he had exclaimed. thing of the old light of mischief gleamed tie 
Pyorrhea. It is a not know — two women with gentle hands “You're all bald!’’ But she did not mind. in his faun’s eyes. 
scientific tooth who seemed to be trying to ease the pain She-did not mind about anything. She was “Where do you think I’ve been?” he asked, mi 
PREPAHED ia aaue Sank of her head and two men, one kindly-faced living a very little at a time, content that He did not wait for her to answer. “I've 
PRESCRIPTION with it, See how | with big dark-rimmed spectacles, who came —Harleth was beside her. been at Wellridge, Marcia. I've had the th 
promptly bleeding or often and bent over her, and one with a house there opened again—our ‘golden 
salad iy ne beard came sometimes and bent over her Bur at last she grew strong enough to —house’— and as soon as you are well enough 
sous weet eve bane with the other. Once or twice she saw Boy's remember a little of the happenings just we're going back there. It looks just the us 
| white and clean face and once she thought she heard him _ before her illness. She made a motion for same, but — it’s lonesome for you.” 
If gum shrinkage sobbing and begging to see some one but the nurse to leave the room, and turned to “But Harleth,” she said. “‘Do you think vo 
r a melee oe Ae he 8 she could not tell who it was, though she Harleth, with a shadow in her eyes. “Har- we should go — so soon?” 
| and consult a den tried to ask the people of the dream to com- —leth — what about Leila?” she asked. “I “Oh, Marcia,” he cried, and his eyes of 
, ust immediately for fort him and to let him come to her. can't remember — what was it about an ac- — were sober enough now, “I don’t want to 
FOR epecies wesement There was one person in the dream who — cident? And Broadnax running to tell me?” hurry you, or make you do anything that Ti 
30c and 60c tubes was always near her, that was the- way she Very gently Harleth told her, and as he — will trouble you, the least little bit — but 
THE All Druggists knew it was all a dream, for it was Harleth, told her, it became clearer to her and she _ it will be a year —and what’s the use of 
rornanco, | andshe knew, even though she was dreaming, remembered. Leila was dead. It had all our waiting when we've lost all these years 
GUMS 00 6th Ave. | that Harleth had left her long ago. But happened a month ago and she had been already? We'll have to go through some 
New York | here he was in the dream, always beside | sick ever since. She mustn’t talk about it; sort of a ceremony, I suppose, to make the 
her. She could feel him holding to one of | she mustn't think about it. “But, oh, thing legal, but you’re my wife, as you always 
her hands, and sometimes she was sure she Marcia,’ said Harleth Crossey, putting his were. I want to try to make it up to youa 
se could hear him speak. There seemed to be head down on the bedside with a groan, _ little — what I made you suffer. If I only 
i ashion JS long intervals when she did not dream at “they got the message of her death twisted can. You were always so right —and I 
q | all, but was wholly absorbed by the dread- somehow, and I thought all the time it was was always so wrong. I was so —so cruel 
I the use O | ful pain in her head. She could not keep you, until I came in the door and saw you to you. I keep wondering and wondering 
y DEL: her head still then, but moved it constantly, standing there. All the way here ['d been whether you can truly forgive me — I don't 
‘ =A-TON | and it hurt so much that she thought she half mad with the shock of it—and when see how you can. Do you, Marcia —do 
is necessary so lon& as could not bear it. These intervals of pain’ I saw you, I couldn't believe my eyes. I you truly?” 
sleeveless gowns and shcer fabrics for | seemed to grow longer and longer and the called out to you and you turned to me, Marcia looked at him, saw the lines of 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- / moments of dreaming to grow shorter and white and startled, and then — you fainted, strength and maturity that had come into 
pose Tm mag | am pee elegance and : | shorter and the faces faded out of it, all and I caught you in my arms. We tried to his self-indulgent boy’s face —the little 
they all use Delatone”’ | | except the strange faces—and Harleth. bring you to, but you went into a sort of touches of silver in his hair at the temples. 
c- | He was always in the dream, if it lasted no stupor and then the delirium, and—and This was her same Harleth, and yet new, 
| Delatone is an old and well known scien- | longer than a moment. that was the beginning of your sickness, more kind, more gentle, more wise, more 
; : es ee a At last the pain grew so dreadful that you know.” understanding 
removal of hairy 4 she did not dream at all, but seemed to be “But Leila,” said Marcia. “Don’t turn away from me,” he went 
Browths, no matter how | | sinking in it, swallowed up and extinguished “Don’t talk about her now,” said Harleth. on. “Let me say it. I was just a vain, 
Segoe penises. Ale | by sheer agony. And then through her “Later, when you're better. It was you I headstrong fool, Marcia. I can’t even feel 
clear, firm and hairless, | racking torment, she heard Harleth’s voice thought I'd lost — it was you I wanted that I'm properly punished for what I did, 
with no pain or discol- | calling to her, calling with such urgency it was you [I loved—just you, Marcia. though I thought I was, God knows, when 
SS | that she must needs heed it though the effort Gan you believe me — can you?” I realized that you were really gone from me 
for removal of objec- || was her last. “Marcia — Marcia!” he She turned her head on the pillow and and I'd have to marry her — and I was all 
tionable hair from face, was calling, and again, “ Marcia Marcia looked at him. “ Yes,” she said, “I believe over my silly infatuation by that time. We 
a Se Marcia!” It reached through the numbing you. I never stopped-loving you, Harleth, won't talk about that, though. She was just 
permanently without in- horror of her agony and forced her, against though I thought you'd stopped loving me. as much her own victim as I was mine. I 
jury. pat - her will, back into the dream. She saw him But that doesn’t matter now, does it, if can see that now. But that’s over and done 
on origina T on. jar wilt be quite distinctly now. He was there, his face you didn't stop? with, Marcia. It’s all between you and me, 
p—— $F Tee close over hers, and there seemed to be tears The look in his eyes was answer enough. now. You're — you're coming back to me, 
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All Smoking lobacce 


are Flavored ge 


“Your Nose Knows 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica says about the manu- 
facture of smoking tobacco, “... on the Continent and 
in America certain ‘sauces’ are employed . . . the use of 
the ‘sauces’ is to improve the flavour and burning quali- 
ties of the leaves.” Your smoke-enjoyment depends as 
much upon the Quality and kind of flavoring used as upon 
the Quality and aging of the tobacco. * Tuxedo tobacco 
uses the purest, most wholesome and delicious of all fla- 
vorings—chocolate! That flavoring, added to the finest 
of carefully aged and blended burley tobacco, produces 
Tuxedo—the perfect tobacco—“Your Nose Knows.” 


Try This Test: Rub a little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of your hand to bring 
out its full aroma. Then smell it deep 
its delicious, pure fragrance will convince 
you, Try this test with any other tobecco 
and we will let Tuxedo stand or fall on your 
judgment ‘*‘Your Nose Knows.’’ 
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‘OR immediate results use |¢ 
} De Miracle, the original sani- 
| tary liquid. It devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
j || way to remove it from face, neck, 
| arms, under-arms or limbs. 





De Miracle requires no mixing. It is | 
ready for instant use. Therefore, most 
cleanly, convenient and simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone. 


To know the difference between 
S$| De Miracle and other methods use it 

| | just once, and if you are not con 
|| vinced that it is the perfect hair re 
| mover, return it to us with the 
| 


De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. 


Three sizes : 6oc, $1.00, $2.00 


cAt all toilet counters, or direct from 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price | 


DeMiracle 


Dept.A-17, Park Ave. and 129th St 
New York City 
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He put dewn a book and gazed out at the 
little sampans, steered by trousered women 
or half-naked men, crouching monkey-lik« 
on top of their high loads of grass and husk- 
covered bales, and at the high-sterned yel- 
low boarded junks. These river-craft, some- 
times aiding the current with a square, cock- 
eared dilapidated, patched, full of 
holes and dirty, swam around the bends 
in flocks like ducks, or singly like lonely 
water-fowl. The voices of men and women 
calling to each other came over the quiet 
waters in a raucous chorus as a great quack- 
ing of drakes. 

Binns saw that Dora, too, may have felt 
something of the depression of the darken- 
ing river, of the squalor of the clustered brick 
and grass-thatched settlements within their 
compound walls scattered along the mud- 
caked shore, of the half-evil, half-sad eyes of 
a boatman who passed a stone's throw from 
them, staring at them with patient failure 
to understand. When she could not see, he 
looked at her with a troubled inquiring gaze 
as if e were unable to bridge some W ick 
yawning space between them. 

Perhaps he had hoped that his promise 
vhich now appe ared to be a solemn obliga- 
tion would bring him no uneasiness. Per- 
haps he had hoped that Dora would turn 
toward him sometime with a sudden out- 
burst of spontaneous emotion. 

Once — just once — when they had been 
sitting in the pitch dark, after every light 
zlong the shore and on the river had gone, 
and a dank, spicy breeze had blown across 
the waters, and the coolie in the cockpit had 
suddenly ceased singing in falsetto a gibber- 
ish chant which might have been the story 
of his soul, reborn over and over in yellow, 
restless skin through placid ages, Dora had 
found Davy’s hand and put hers, warm and 
soft, into it. 

He had not concealed the fact that he was 
overjoyed. It was not because he was fool 
enough to trust the leap of desire which 
made him wish to throw his arms about her 
for the first time; he would keep his word 
to her — the promise he had made. The joy 
to which he felt himself entitled was that of 
demonstrative human warmth of spirit — a 
joy of unrestraint to which his soul, habit- 
ually trained to rigid restraint and walled-in 
loneliness, was unaccustomed. 


sail, 


FTERWARD he had tried to decide 
whether he had been in error in his inter- 
pretation of her warm hand clasped for a mo- 
ment and then gone. Was she asking him to 
break their pact? He did not know. He did 
not know clearly anything about her. He could 
not remember when it was that he had felt 
that whatever she might be he must not lose 
her — that at any cost, she must not go away 
from Pekin and from him, off around the 
world like one atomwwhich touches another 
and in the whirl passes on and is gone for- 
ever. He could not understand why he had 
acted in a way so contrary to his traditions. 
He remembered vaguely that he had not in- 
tended to propose that she take this extraor- 
dinary venture with him. Yet he had done 
so as if in spite of himself and when she had 
accepted, as if it were exactly the way the 
thing was always done in her own land, he 
had not been surprised. 

Something had told him that it would be 
so, just as if he had consulted a book which 
was the final authority on the subject and 


had seen it all plainly set forth with indis- 
putable testimony on a printed page. 

He had never felt a more profound grati- 
tude. Whatever conventions had been built 
around him by the thick cold stone walls of 
his training and something in his personal- 
ity, they had toppled over without any re- 
gret from him. He had gained something 
wonderful. He did not regard her as his at 
all. But, good or bad, he had not lost her. 
And for that he would have been willing to 
do again exactly the thing he had done, cast- 
ing aside as easily, his instincts against all 
that in human relationship is extraordinary. 

It was nothing to him that he could hear 
in his imaginative ears the voice of his mother 
saying, “My dear Davy, I cannot see that 
you know anything of this young person but 
the fact that she was willing to do something 
quite mad and adventurous — something 
which isn’t done, I may say.” 

He would have said in answer, “ Exactly! 
Can't we all love her for that, if for nothing 
He knew that his mother would never 
understand. He was like one who, tired of 
his herd, had become a rogue elephant and 
there was something glorious in the sense of 
freedom and in plunging into the luxurious 
tropical jungle of Things Not Done. No 
rational thinking and no shrewdness could 
impair that joy 

The boatman was singing of eternity again 

a rambling, wistful tune punctuated by 
squeaks and low wails as if occasionally the 
faces of devils were poking out of the dark 
and the mists, to remind China that the days 
of devils are not over. Davy Binns continued 
to smile, however. He had no presentiments. 
Once Dora had put her soft warm hand in 
his; she might do it again at some moment 
wher’ the narrow glassy eyes of the Chinese 
were not upon her. 

“To-morrow 

“To-morrow?” asked Dora. 

“At daybreak — “ he went on. “To- 
morrow at about daybreak we ought to come 
to the sugar-loaf shelf of land upon which 
the old mandarin a century ago built the 
heavy walled house used by Chu Loong ever 
since his flight after the death of the Empress 
Dowager. They tell me it is an isolated old 
compound built on the flat top of the ledge 
in a grove of maidenhair trees. It is a place 
admirable for defense against attacks by 
river pirates. A flight of stone steps leading 
from a landing, where a tea-house is now 
rotting away, goes up the face of the rock 
until one gets a magnificent view of the 
gorges up the river, but the last climb is by 
a ladder as I could see from certain photo- 
graphs which were taken last year by a Jap- 
anese officer. Loong bought the place from 
a tea-merchant who used to bring out the 
crop from the country behind the ridge of 


else? m 


” he began. 


hills — a regular district of lepers, too, they 
say. They call it the Land of Lion Faces.” 
Dora was thoughtful; she rested her 


rounded chin in the upturned palm of one 
hand. She said: “Davy.” 

“What is it, Dora?” 

“How can Loong carry on his conspiracy 
so far away from the cities?” 

He answered that the old Chinese was 
profiting by the experience of other Chinese 
who had served the Germans in Canton, 
Shanghai, the posts on the Yangtse River 
and at Pekin and Tientsin. These others 
had all made the mistake of choosing large 
centers and their work had been uncovered. 


| To be continued | 
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“Loong has gone where rifles may come to 
his landing under innocent loads of baled 
silks and supplies,” he said. “* Prussian and 
Turkish emissaries may slip out of the end. 
less stream of river traffic and up the drip. 
ping steps for conference or to bring new aq. 
vances of money. You see it’s a place Which 
is on the river on the one hand and the traj 
up through the hills leads on the other to 
great areas of China. It’s there in the interiog 
where Loong and his hired Chinese agents 
may work their Mohammedan discontent, 
“Do you know I like to have you ask me” 
he added. “And I like to tell you. | never 
thought I would feel so about any woman, 
There are my sisters, for instance — fine 
girls — but rather at their best coming out 
of the garden with baskets of dewy flowers,” 
His wife smiled patiently. 


“D AVY, is there danger — real danger to 
us?” she asked him solemnly the next 
day 

She had pointed toward the patch of stil] 
dark Stygian water where the flat-topped 
rock projecting out into the Han, formed ap 
obstacle to the river's flow. The surface of 
this dark vast pool reflected the browns and 
grays of the rock itself; it reflected the green 
of the grove of trees at the top, bright in the 

nlight and the staring white patches of 
Loong’s compound wall. 

He turned away from a contemplation of, 
this scene, this goal of their journey and, 
looked straight into her brown eyes. ' 

“No. I think not,” he said. “I SUppose 
there is just enough — for me — to make it 
unfair to bring you — ” 

“Hush!” she interrupted softly. 

She stared again, however, at the dripping 
cliff glistening in the merciless light of the 
noonday sun and he was troubled because 
little flickers of anxiety came and went ina 
face which below the bridge of the nose was 
strong, firm and courageous, but in which the 
eyes and forehead expressed so keen a sensi- 
bility to every little breeze of the emotions. 

“You have a dread?” he asked later in 
the day. 

“No,” she said firmly. 

He still wondered. He felt the presence 
of some foreboding in her, the infection from 
her of some instinctive sense of evil. 

He stood up. 

“What was that?” 

“What?” 

“I heard a sound like — well, just as if 
some one had snapped a stick of kindling 
into two pieces.” 

Davy hesitated; he 
had reddened. 

“It was my knee,” he said with some em- 
barrassment. “Really it was my knee. Hit 
by a cricket ball when I was a youngster. 
Move it a certain way and it cracks — just 


she asked, startled. 


smiled but his face 


as it did then. Something in the joint 
Doesn't give any pain, you know. Just 
cracks — most unaccountably usually at 
a dinner party.” 

Dora looked inquiringly into his serious 


eyes; then she laughed merrily and the laugh 
went over the water and came echoing back 
without its original freshness, as if old Loong 
were somewhere hidden there among the 
crags and were mocking her with an imitative 
cackle. It was as if some spirit of an ancient 
civilization were deriding these two newly- 
developed representatives of civilizations, 
quite modern, unmatured and innocent. 





Why Don’t You Marry ?— Continued from page 18 





great troubles. But why should I be afraid 
to get married?” 

“That we can tell better after we have 
done some psychological analysis. It is evi- 
dent there are weeds in your mind that need 
to be rooted out. And they are weeds sown 
hy happenings of the long ago. 

“I want you to think back to the events 
of your childhood. Rest quietly in your 
chair, close your eyes, and tell me everything 





that comes into your mind in connection 
with your early years. Don’t guide or con- 
trol your thoughts in any way. Keep nothing 
hidden. Tell me absolutely everything that 
occurs to you, no matter how trivial or un- 
pleasant it may seem.” 

This was the beginning of a long course in 
what is technically known as treatment by 
the psycho-analytic method. It is a method 
hased on the theory that all functional ner- 
and mental disorders — as, indeed, 
most eccentricities of character — have their 
origin in distressing childhood happenings, 


vous 


perhaps long forgotten by the one who experi- 
enced them. Lingering in the depths of the 
mind, they act as psychic irritants to torment 
and disturb the whole organism until recalled 
to conscious remembrance and given a proper 
setting in the patient’s mind. Then their 
power to harm exists no longer, and a cure 
results. 

Again and again the soundness of this 
theory has been demonstrated in recent medi- 
cal practise. It was demonstrated anew in 
the present instance. 

Protessing that she could remember very 
little of her childhood — and most people 
would say the same thing — the patient 
nevertheless found innumerable memory- 
images of childhood gradually emerging in 
her mind, episodes and incidents of which she 
had not thought for years. Many of them 
were strangely unpleasant, even repellent, 
presenting as they did a picture of incessant 
nagging and scolding by a neurotic mother 
and a hard, stern father. To the specialist 


it was clear that the habit of doubting and 
anxiety had its start in the lack of initiative 
and loss of self-confidence resulting from her 
parents’ injudicious training methods. 

But whence her morbid shyness and her 
special fear of marriage? Among the for- 
gotten memories recalled in the psycho- 
analysis were some exceptionally vivid recol- 
lections of mental conflicts in the domain of 
sex. As a little girl the patient had had the 
usual curiosity of childhood regarding her en- 
trance into the world. ‘How was I made 
and where did I come from?” was to her @ 
problem of intense interest. Naturally she 
looked to her parents to help her solve it. 
They had only evaded her eager questions, 
and left her curiosity unsatisfied. Then she 
had turned for information to other children, 
who told her things that shocked and grieved 
her sensitive mind. 

Obsessed with the feeling that she now had 
a shameful secret which she must keep to 
herself, her shyness was a logical develop- 
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ment. She avoided people because of a fear 
that she might inadvertently betray the 
secret she wished to hide. Thus in time the 
habit of shyness was established, to persist 
after she had forgotten its cause. 

In other words, the young woman's failure 
to respond to the mating instinct was defi- 
nitely traced to parental mismanagement In 
her early life. She had remained single be- 
cause her parents’ reaction to the sex ques- 
tions raised by her had permitted the devel »p- 
ment in her mind of ideas constituting an 
effective obstacle to the instinctive trend to 
marriage. Nor is her case as exceptional as 
might be thought. There are many women 
—and not a few men — who fail to marry 
for a similar reason. ; ; 

During childhood questions of sex have in 
one form or another claimed their attention. 
Hf they could have discussed these frankly 
with their parents all would have been well 
But the parents have given them plainly to 
understand that sex topics are taboo. They 
must seek outside the home the enlighten- 
ment they crave; and not infrequently en- 
jightenment comes to them in such fashion 
as to create sentiments of shamelessness at 
the one extreme or an abnormal sense of 
shame at the other. In either event proper 
development of the mating instinct may be 
lastingly checked. 

“The normal adjustment of the sexual 
trend in a regulated life,” truly observes the 
psychologist, Lyman Wells, “is in marriage. 
in which a man and a woman administer a 
household and rear children. Whatever makes 
this adaptation easier and better is good, 
whatever makes it worse or more difficult 
is bad.” 

It is indeed time that parents appreciated 
the anti-marriage tendencies which may 
flow from their prevalent custom of reticence 
with regard to the sex questions and prob- 
lems of their children. They seem to take it 
for granted that sex hygiene is a matter which 
may safely be left to take care of itself, that 
the early and really inevitable manifestation 
of sex curiosity in children is something which 
ought to be rebuked and repressed, rather 
than welcomed as an opportunity for tactful 
education in a vitally important field. Be- 
cause of this wrong-headed attitude great 
harm is continually being done, as every 
modern medical psychologist well knows. 
To the faulty notions of sex for which it is 
directly and indirectly responsible must in 
large part be attributed, not simply the fail- 
ure of many men and women to marry, but 
also the failure of many who do marry to find 
true happiness in the married state. 

And this is only one means by which par- 
ents unconsciously foster in their children 
conditions that may unfit the children for 
marriage when they in their turn reach the 
marrying age. Not long ago a physician 
was painfully impressed by the gloomy ap- 
pearance of a lady who consulted him be- 
cause of a general nervous weakness. She 
not only looked wobegone but was dressed 
in the deepest of mourning. ‘To his sym- 
pathetic inquiry as to the reason for the 
mourning, she stated that she was wearing it 
because of the death of her father. 

“He died recently, I presume?” 
tioned the physician. 

“Not exactly recently,” came the unex- 
pected answer. ‘“‘He died three years ago.” 

“And you still are wearing mourning for 
him!” the astonished physician could not 
help exclaiming. 

“Why not?” suddenly weeping. “No on 
ever had such a kind, self-sacrificing father. 
He was goodness itself. He adored me, and 
Ihim. J will wear mourning for him as long 
as I live.” 

This woman had not married, and it was 
safe to predict that she never would marry. 

image of her father, to whom she had 

80 excessively devoted, would forever 
act as an unseen but none the less potent 
preventer of marriage. That parents and 
children should love one another is, of course, 
part of the natural order of things, and is not 
it the least blameworthy. But there is a 
legree of affection between parents and chil- 
dren that is fraught with real danger to the 
latter's future. 

In the normal development of every child 

38 necessarily a time when the trend of 
swings away from the parents to 
outside the family circle — first to a 

or girl “chum,” then to some one person 

of opposite sex but approximately equal age. 
ad 18 @ process indispensable to marriage 
the establishing of a household of one’s 
own. Observation has shown that if parents 
permit themselves to “dote” on their chil- 
may result, and there often does 

mault, fixing of affection by the child on the 
patent, with non-marriage as a sequel. The 


ques- 





girl, growing to womanhood, fails to marry 
because, without knowing it, she is too much 
in love with her father; and the boy, be- 
come a man, remains a bachelor because he 
cannot break away from his love for his 
mother. 

Observation also shows that, even when a 
harmful centering of the love-life on the 
adored parent is not the outcome of a doting 
parental policy, such a policy may act in an- 
other way to create obstacles to marriage 
When a parent dotes on a child, that parent 
usually is unwisely indulgent to the child. 
There is a continual yielding to the child’s 
whims, a tireless planning to give the child 
pleasure, to keep the child happy and con- 
tented. No demands are made of the child, 
but every demand the child may make is 
promptly granted. This may indeed have 
the effect of keeping the child “happy and 
contented,” but it is at the cost of making the 
child abnormally self-centered. When this 
trait is dominant a really happy marriage is 
out of the question, and marriage itself may 
become out of the question. 

For marriage implies on both sides a readi- 
ness to make sacrifices, a willingness to subor- 
dinate the desires of self to the interests of 
the other self. One unaccustomed to subor- 
dinate personal desires, one who by training 
has been rendered self-centered to an ex- 
treme instinctively shrinks from 
meeting this basic requirement of marriage. 
Consciously or unconsciously — more com- 
monly the latter — the disadvantages which 
marriage involves from a purely selfish view- 
point bulk so large in the mind that the idea 
of marriage is persistently rejected. | When 
this occurs, however, it is worth noting that 
the thwarted instinct to marry may take its 
revenge, so to speak, by causing in the self- 
centered one a mental conflict productive of 
serious nervous strain, perhaps of outright 
symptoms of nervous or mental disease. 

Thus a medical friend of mine was once 
consulted by a young woman who complained 
of suffering from the typical “neurasthenic”™ 
symptoms of sleeplessness, indigestion, con- 
stipation, and vague fleeting pains in various 
parts of her body. No organic malady being 
found, a diagnosis of anxiety hysteria was 
made, and search begun for possible sources 
of unusual worry. The young woman herself 
strongly denied that anything was troubling 
her mind, and psycho-analytic investigation 
brought to light no adequate cause for worry 
until resort was had to a special study of her 
dreams. In dreams, as is now well known, 
secret fears and wishes, suppressed ideas of 
all sorts, frequently reveal themselves in 
queer, disguised, symbolical forms. Such 
now proved to be the case, a single dream 
affording complete insight into the trouble- 
some nervous condition. 

On the surface this dream was a mild, 
commonplace nightmare, to which no particu- 
lar significance could by any stretch of the 
imagination be attached. The dreamer 
seemed to be in a street where she felt lonely 
and uneasy. A voice called to her, “Come 
into the dark with me!” Whereupon she was 
frightened and wished to run home. But her 
feet seemed leaden, she could scarcely move, 
and everywhere she turned she found a high 
wall in front of her. “A street full of walls,”’ 
commented the specialist, when she spoke of 
this part of her dream, “ might easily signify 
Wall Street; and Wall Street might signify 
money. I am beginning to suspect that 
money has something te do with your ner- 
vousness.”” 

Do not smile. Analysis of the dream 
made it certain that this was a shrewd con- 
jecture. In addition, the analysis gave the 
young woman a better understanding of her- 
self than she had ever before possessed. 

The street of her dream, it developed, was 
a street where, in girlhood, she had known 
much happiness going to and from school 
with playmates. Among the playmates was 
a boy who had been attentive to her. It was 
his voice that called to her in the dream, 
“Come into the dark with me!” After the 
two grew to manhood and womanhood his 
attentions had continued. Twice he had 
asked her to marry him, twice she had re- 
fused. She was in some doubt as to her love 
for him. Besides, he was a poor man, and 
could not give ber the luxurious home of her 
self-centered desires. Lately she had heard 
that he was engaged to another young 
woman. The news seemingly had made no 
great impression on her — she had put him 
out of her thoughts and her life. Nevertheless 
it was then that her nervous malady began. 

“Indicating,” the physician pointed out to 
her, “that after all you do love this young 


degree, 





man more than you love your ease and com- 
fort. It is a great pity that you did not fol- | 
low the urging of your heart.” } 
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The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. Todo this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
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By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. Youcan get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| Happily, events made it possibk 
do this even now It turned out that the en- 
gagement rumor had been false, the former 
sweetheart re newed his proposal of marriage; 
her acc eptance put an « nd to the mental con- 
flict that had been raging in the depths of 
her being, and there immediate re 
covery from the v 


Was al 


rious symptoms that had 
In this she 


victims of 


been so much in evidence was 
more fortunate 
conflict 
cism and the impulses of the marriage 


Lifelong 


may be 


than many other 


between the impulses of ego-centri 


trend 


nervousness of one form or another 


the outcome of such conflicts, or a 


bitterness of heart that sometimes shows 
itself in curious ways 

“We are surrounded at all times,” points 
out Doctor William A. White, the eminent 
psychiatrist and medical psychologist, “by 


innumerable examples of the effects on con 
duct of suppressed disagreeable or painful 
states Complexes (as 
tec hnic ally ‘ alled 
nate spec ial attitudes and condition moods, 
but if persistent, 


emotional such 


states are not only domi 


deep-seated, and continu 


often 


US, they are at the bottom of promi- 
nent traits of character These prominent 
character traits are especially well seen in 


those cases in which the complex has been 
constellated by a 
origin 

“The stereotyped example of 
maid’ scandalmonger is a case in 
Deprived of that great boon to woman, 
ternity, robbed of love, a life 
disappointment and unfulfilment, 
hap has a distinctly sexual longing she takes 
this method of adjustment, this method of 
approach and contact The reading of an 
erotic novel would be distinctly improper, 


and if she 


painful emotion of sexual 


the ‘old 
point 
ma- 
living of bitter 


if she may- 


were discovered would be severely 


for her to 


But the scandalizing of her 
neighbor is a highly respectable proceeding, 
and keeps her quite within the conventions. 
And so the delectable morsel is rolled over 
and over again, and as life becomes more 
bitter, as fulfilment becomes more and more 
imp sible, so does her resentment show more 
and more aggressively : more and more openly > 

‘The phrase, ‘Misery loves company,’ 
takes its origin from the desire of those who 


criticized 


have failed to pull others down to their 
level. It is an expression of the jealousy, 
envy, resentment that they feel for the suc- 
cessful, and if they cannot succeed literally, 


they can at least play at it in these forms. 
approached by a mental 
trick, a de eption practised upon oneself.” 
This, in truth, is the sort of thing — ner- 
vousness, bitterness, and incompleteness of 
life — that is the likely product of a parental 
attitude compounded of excessive affection 
for and unwise indulgence of the growing 
child. It is no mere coincidence that the 
only child or the favorite child in a family is 
particularly liable to nervous disorders, tends 
to grow up with disagreeable character traits, 
likely than other children never 


Compensation is 


and is more 
to marry. 
Of four hundred only or favorite children 
who in later life were treated for more or less 
serious nervous conditions by a New York 
‘ialist, Doctor A. A. Brill, only ninety- 
three had married, though the average age 
of the four hundred was thirty-four years 
when they came under medical observation. 
Being only or favorite children they had been 
given an upbringing imcompatible with 
their best interests, and this harvest of 
neuroticism and non-marriage was the result. 
They had been so coddled and pampered, 
they had been so indulged as to develop an 


exaggerated ego, and incapacity for the nop. 
mal adjustments of life was thus made an 
outst: unding trait. Had they been 
more wisely, the course of events would have 
been far more fortunate for them. 

Any mode of upbringing, for that matter, 
which tends to an overdevelopment of €g0- 
centricism in children may act as a check oy 
marriage in after years and a producer of 
nervous ills. On the other hand, failure to 
marry must not be regarded as a sure sign of 
undue self-centeredness. There are plenty 
of people who do not marry yet remain free 
from nervousness, are of conspicuously yp. 
selfish character, and enjoy real success jp 
life. They are people who have managed tg 
find in their work or in some other special 
life-interest at least a partially adequate com. 
pensation for the thwarting of the insting 
to mate. 

“Different trends,” is the way Lymaj 
Wells happily explains this phenomenon, 
“require different amounts of energy for their 
operation, and are fitted to take care of 
different amounts of it. Lack of balan 
results from the direction of more or less 
energy to certain trends than they are fitted 
to take care of. One way to restore the bak 
ance is to take away the superfluous energy 
and direct it to other trends, as when an up. 
married or unhappily married woman inter. 
ests herself in religion.” 

Still, under the best of circumstances, the 
unmarried life is an incomplete life. And, as 
it has been my purpose to show, the real 
blame for this immaturity and incomplete. 
ness nearly always rests, not with the un- 
married themselves, but with the parents 
whose sad mismanagement diverted them 
from the proper fulfillmg of one of life’s high- 
est ends. 





Beating Mars at His Own Game 


OWNTOWN vou used 

sitting on the sidewalk at 

and State streets, sometimes di 

solate, smiling Il 
looked up at you appealingly offered 
you shoe-laces or pencils or red memorandum 
books; and you hesitated to pass him by 
without dropping a few cents in his hat be- 
cause you felt sorry for him 

Everyone used to pity the cripple and he 

made capital of it. It wasn’t his fault. They 
accepted him as a person to be pitied —a 
poor, helpless unfortunate for whom nothing 
could be done. His empty sleeve or peg leg 
were trademarks of charity on Main Street 
or Fifth Avenue, in the small town and the 
big city. Whether he was injured by accident 
or by nature made no difference. He was 
handicapped and therefore entitled to the 
compassion of the community a life of 
idleness if he chose to lead it 

But war and the spirit of the times have 
changed the attitude of the cripple toward 
society, and of society toward the cripple. 
Of course, every city and town has its ex- 
amples of the old type, but not m»ny of them. 
To-day the handicapped man resents that 
soft sentiment which well-meaning Samari- 
tans showered upon him much is 
enough to drive out all the determination 
and courage a man might muster. 

Now he has developed a strong vital phi- 
losphy of his own. This makes him view his 
injury not as a wasting illness, but as a bar- 
rier to be scaled, on the other side of which 
he will find the real success that every self- 
respecting man craves. This is the incentive 
that impels him to work harder than the 
normal person, and to rise above his physical 
shortcomings. He is thinking of opportuni- 
ties, not handicaps. 

Even before the war, the cripple’s status 
was undergoing rapid changes. He was put 
into the hands of our wonder-workers, the 
skilled surgeons, who reconstructed him 
physically and made him as fit as he could be 
made. The vocational training school saw 
how eager he was for education and they bade 
him welcome and trained him. Great in- 
dustrial plants saw the necessity of conserv- 
ing man-power, and formulated plans for 


to see 
Main 
econ- 
sometimes 
as he 


and 


Too 


salvaging men injured at work, or for those 
threatened with disease. 
Man-power was first salvaged in the middle 


west. A concern (the name of whose prod- 
uct never fails to amuse vaudeville audi- 
ences, established a human maintenance 


One of the first things it did 
was to take men with tuberculosis or with 
tuberculous tendencies, and put them to 
work out-of-doors. These men reclaimed the 
scrap-iron that formerly had been thrown 
away on the junk heap. By salvaging its men 
‘in the open air, the company saved $85,000 
in cash the first year. They sold the iron, and 
kept the men. 

There is no greater, no more important 
job confronting the United States Army, 
now that the War is over, than the elimina- 
tion of the human scrap-heap. The part our 
\rmy has played in the fight for world de- 
has exacted its toll, and we have 
paid the price not only by actual losses, but 
by the return of soldiers injured in battle 
But the men who are back from overseas, 
afflicted with disabilities that follow the for- 
tunes of war, will not be the loafing, unoc- 
cupied, pension-supported cripples that every 
country has had after other wars. The 
United States Government, realizing its debt 
to its soldiers who have offered their lives 
in its defense, will not permit them to become 
public charges on the community, useless 
to themselves and a burden to their families. 
That most vicious enemy of the sick — self- 
pity — will be wiped out. 

The Surgeon General is responsible for 
the upkeep of our Army’s man-power. When 
a soldier was rendered unfit for service in the 
fighting line, it was the task of medical offi- 
cers to put him in condition to work behind 
it; but if he could not serve in the field or 
elsewhere in any capacity, then he was re- 
turned to‘his place in civil life and into the best 
possible position that could be obtained for 
him. 

That is the duty of America, of every force 
in the country — surgeons, educators, civil 
organizations, industrial managers, and fel- 
low-workers all organized under one military 
head. The work was begun some time ago. 
Intelligent, effective plans resulted in very 


department. 


mocracy 


nearly perfect surgical care of our soldiers as 
soon as they were injured abroad. At that 
point — in the very first recuperative stage, 

the injured man was put in the right frame 
of mind to grasp quickly the plans that had 
been made for his rehabilitation and to enter 
into them with the same spirit of eagerness 
and bravery that carried him over the top. 

The wounded soldier's attitude toward his 
future is of incalculable importance. Unless 
he is willing, little can be done for him; he 
cannot be coerced. And so, as he lay in the 
hospital over there a message of cheer often 
came to him to dispel the dejection and de- 
spair that fill a man’s soul when he realizes 
that he must go through life physically handi- 


capped. He heard it from his nurse or a 
comrade. He learned that thousands of men 
at home have been happy and _ successful 


even when handicapped as he was, or worse. 
He heard it from the crippled, the deaf, the 
blind back home, who have been trained or 
have trained themselves to become better 
men than they were before, and have sue- 
cessfully taken their places in society, made 
homes for themselves, raised children. After 
all, life is very much worth while. Gloom 
disappears, ambition is revived, and day by 
day, as he learns what others have accom- 
plished, he becomes impatient for the time 
when he can enter the training schools that 
his Government has provided for him. This 
was the first seed planted in growing a phi- 
losphy whichjinsists that no man need be a 
cripple unless he chooses to be. Few, if any, 
physical handicaps shut out happiness and 
success. 

The secret of military reconstruction is to 
build up the mental resources when the 
physical resources are impaired; to train 
the invalided soldier for the occupation to 
which he is best adapted — industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial, professional; to make 
him independent and valuable after the war, 
and, above all, able to lead a contented life. 

Salvaging our man-power will not cease 
with the coming of peace. Its field of use- 
fulness will broaden, its effect will be in- 
creasingly felt for years to come, because it 
is one of the biggest, humanest, most net- 
essary movements in America’s advance. 





“A Cure for Swine and § 


This 


to all others. 


Swinishness” will be a joy to 


all patriots and a tonic 


rousing article coming in May is by Campbell MacCulloch 
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Don’t Shriek! 


Have You Any Idea How You Sound 


F you were to go into the operating room 
of a big telephone exchange, where hun- 
dreds of girls are busily repeating num- 
bers and jabbing plugs into switch- 

boards, you might be impressed with the 
fact that all the operators are using about 
the same tone of voice. The tone seems to 
be something like an E flat, and it is so low 
that one can scarcely understand what any 
girl is saying even though standing only a 
few feet away. But the subscriber at the 
other end of the wire has no difficulty in un- 
derstanding. ; 

The operators have unconsciously fallen 
into the way of using a tone to make them- 
selves understood with the minimum of 
physical effort. And they have had special 
training to make their enunciation effective. 
It is a rare thing for a subscriber to have any 
difficulty in understanding a telephone oper- 
ator. Yet when a mistake is made, the ten- 
dency is to blame the girl at the switchboard 
—to blame her for not being able to under- 
stand the faulty enunciation of the sub- 
scriber. 

If the average telephone subscriber spoke 
as distinctly as the average operator, there 
would not only be much less annoyance, and 
less"wear and tearlon the temper incident to 
telephoning, but the telephone companies 
could give more service for less money. For 
one thing, if there were no mistakes to be 
corrected, not nearly so many operators 
would be needed. 


AN? what is true of telephone companies is 
true, to a surprising degree, of various 
other lines of business. There would be a 
vastly greater business efficiency if it were 
not for the widespread defects in American 
speech. Persons who have given the matter 
much thought declare that the standard of 
speech among Americans is the worst in the 
civilized world — slovenly in comparison with 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, or even South American. Anyone 
who has studied French or German, under 
a native instructor, will recall the great 
stress laid upon accurate pronunciation 
and distinctness by such teachers. Here 
in the United States, on the other hand, 
it is so common to hear men say, “cer’nly” 
for “certainly,” “goin’’ for “going,” 
even “gunna” for “going to” —and a 
long list of similar inaccuracies, that 
such utterance is accepted as a matter 
of course. Moreover, American voices are 
strident and harsh. Men come in to sell us 
things or talk to us about business proposi- 
tions of one kind or another, and their talk, 
not infrequently, annoys us — not because 
of any lack of merit in what they say, but 
because of the irritating way in which they 
say it. Somebody clever at figuring out such 
problems might be able to prepare much in- 
teresting data, showing just how much busi- 
ness inefficiency is directly due to not under- 
standing the names of persons to whom we 
are introduced for the first time. There is 
no question about the business advantage 
of remembering names. And one great 
reason why we often do not remember a man’s 
name is because we did not catch the name 
in the first place. 
ere is a national council of teachers of 
English which a few years ago appointed a 
committee on American speech, with a view 
to bringing into some kind of cooperation 
the various groups of persons interested in 
improving the quality of American utterance. 
Out of this grew the American Speech League, 
made up of teachers, actors, singers, business 
men, editors, doctors, lawyers, dentists, and 
( . The secretary of this organization 
is John M. Clapp, formerly Professor of 
English in Lake Forest College. Clapp has 
that business men over the country 
are beginning to realize the importance of 
vicious speech habits as an aid to national 
Miciency. One telephone company execu- 
tive told him: 
“We would be willing to spend thousands 
0 s if we could have any assurance that 
itwould have any noticeable effect on making 
people speak more plainly.” 
As a matter of fact we talk much more 
Mainly over the telephone than at any other 
For we have learned that it is advan- 


by Fred C. Kelly 


tugeous and time-saving to take special care 
of our pronunciation over the wire. A few 
years ago retail establishments which took 
orders over the telephone had a vast amount 
of trouble and expense correcting and rem- 
edying errors due to misunderstanding what 
customers said. To-day a great deal of this 
has been eliminated. The best grocery con- 
cern in Cleveland, Ohio, has a big store in the 
residential section at which a trifle more than 
eighty per cent. of its business is done by 
telephone. This enables the concern to get 
along with much less floor space and fewer 
clerks than if all these customers came to the 
store each day and gave their orders over the 
counter. And a surprising feature is that 
there are actually fewer mistakes and mis- 
understandings over the telephone than when 
the customers deal with the various clerks 
face to face. It simplifies things to take an 
entire order at one place. 

A small amount of thought on the part of 
telephone users would eliminate much of the 
tendency to be misunderstood. The reason 
a telephone operator is usually more easily 
understood than a subscriber, is because the 
operator is required to give attention to her 
pronunciation. For example, consider the 
words “five” and “nine,” which frequently 
sound alike over the telephone. If you give 
undue emphasis to the “i” in those two words, 
and neglect to emphasize the more distin- 
guishing sounds, there is great danger of con- 
fusion. An operator is taught to say “five” 

ns but also with a strong 
“v’’, and to place special stress on the second 
“n” in “nine,” almost as if it were spelled 
“nien.” The words “three” and “four” 
might sound alike if one were to place em- 
phasis only on the “r.””. But when you say 
“three” with a slightly rolling “r” and a good 
broad “‘e,”’ and say “four’’ with stress on the 
long “‘o,”’ there is little chance of misunder- 
standing. Telephone operators are taught 
also to speak with a rising inflection. In say- 
ing the word “number,” their tone goes run- 
ning up on the final syllable. This is not only 
because it sounds more cheerful to speak with 
a rising inflection, but because, for some 
reason, one is more easily understood than 
when the voice drops at the end of a word. 
In England nearly everybody speaks with a 
rising inflection. A clerk says “ Thaenk you” 
and about all you hear of it is something that 
resembles “Q,” but his remark has never- 
theless a cheery sound. Here in America we 
say the same thing with a falling inflection 
and it sounds rather perfunctory, at times 
almost surly. To make a remark with rising 
inflection is almost like adding, “Don’t you 
think so?’ — but there is something of final- 
ity about the falling inflection which makes 
one’s talk seem dogmatic. Taking us on the 
whole we are a nation of dogmatic talkers. 


OME of the schemes made use of by tele- 

phone companies to improve the pronun- 
ciation of their operators, would readily lend 
themselves to other lines of business. For 
instance, it is a rare thing for street-car and 
subway conductors to call out the names of 
streets in a way that can be understood by 
passengers. There has been a decided im- 
provement, however, on the part of most 
steam railroad-brakemen. Several times in 
the last year or two I have heard brakemen 
mention the-name of the next station in a 
careful, well enunciated manner which actu- 
ally conveyed a meaning. The steam rail- 
roads have recognized the advantage of 
giving heed to such matters. On the other 
hand, just a short time ago, I heard a subway 
conductor call out “Barclay,” his intention 
being to let passengers know that the next 
stop would be Barclay Street. He might as 
well have yelled “rock,” or “rah rah,” or 
“bow wow,” and his meaning would have 
been equally clear. Yet if he had been taught 
to pronounce it, slightly exaggerated, like 
“ Bar-r—clee,” with a merry, rising inflec- 
tion on the last syllable, passengers would 
not only have understood him, but would 
have received a subtle impression that it gave 
him great pleasure to call out the stations. 


When You Speak ? 


In connection with his efforts to arouse in- 
terest among business men, in better speech 
Clapp has talked to a number of traveling 
salesmen who, he discovered, were holding 
rather mediocre positions, for no other reason 
than that they lacked something in agreeable 
personality. He got to talking with one man, 
selling a line of high-grade goods, for which 
the man had some wonderful sales arguments. 
Yet the arguments were not as impressive 
as they should have been, simply because 
they were not clean cut. The man slurred 
his words, said “cer’nly” for “certainly” and 
“mou'n” for “mountain.” Clapp got to know 
him well enough to call his attention to these 
defects and the man tried to correct them, 
but had some little difficulty. Clapp quickly 
noted that his trouble was due entirely to the 
fact that he did not make proper use of the 
tip of his tongue. This was readily corrected 
by the use of some simple exercises. ‘To-day 
that man’s income has considerably increased, 
and there is little doubt that the reason is 
mainly his improved personality. He is able 
to sell more goods because people are more 
willing to lis'en to him; he is more pleasing 
in conversation. 


LAPP met another man who was obliged to 

do so much talking that at the end of a day 
he was physically tired from his vocal efforts. 
And the reason was that he talked in what 
might be termed a wasteful manner; that 
is, he did not convert all his breath into tone. 
He was like the fireplace where most of the 
heat goes up the chimney. Still another man 
talked poorly because his vocal chords were 
too tight and needed a little special exercis- 
ing and the repetition of certain sounds, to 
loosen them up. A noteworthy feature of a 
number of cases that came by chance under 
Clapp’s observation was that many business 
men were laboring under vocal handicaps 
which could be remedied in just a few days. 

One salesman had a habit of talking too 
rapidly. While he spoke with reasonable 
distinctness, and his tonal quality was good, 
he fell short of his full efficiency because he 
failed to convey an impression of calmness. 
There is something about the salesman who is 
quiet and calm and sure of himself, that tends 
to increase one’s faith in the stuff he is selling. 

Then there is the type of man who talks 
too loudly. He may have a musical quality 
in his voice, and excellent pronunciation, 
but if his voice keeps booming in one’s ears 
more loudly than is necessary, the man grad- 
ually wears on one’s nerves. 

“The encouraging fact,” declares Clapp, 
“is that our bad American speech-ways, our 
noisy, harsh voices, are merely the result of 
careless habits acquired in childhood. 

“A general insistence on decent speech — 
distinct utterance, and clear, quiet voice — 
would not only make life pleasanter but 
would enable us to talk faster and be under- 
stood more easily, when dictating, and in all 
our business dealings. It would lessen dis- 
ease, because it would promote better hygiene 
of the entire vocal tract — mouth, nose, throat 
and lungs — among all persons, and because 
it would lead to the detection and correction 
of thousands of physical irregularties which 
now go unhelped and almost unnoticed. If 
everybody spoke correctly, the child who did 
not, because of adenoids, or for any other 
reason, would quickly excite attention. 

“Better teaching, by better trained 
teachers, in the elementary schools would 
free us from ‘the public misfortune known 
as the American speaking-voice’ in a gener- 
ation. Train a child in the way he should 
speak, and when he is grown he will slough 
off whatever bad habits he may have picked 
up during adolescence. It is encouraging to 
know that the state of New York is begin- 
ning to move in this direction by requiring 
voice training for high school teachers of 
inglish. To insist that teachers in public 
and private schools talk rightly themselves 
and to see that they receive as part of their 
professional training instruction in the simple 
voice exercises which they are to pass on to 
the children, would be of great help. Such 
instruction, by the way, enabling the teacher 
to go through the long school day without 
hoarseness or tired throat, would be doubly 
beneficial” 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Girl 

Mellin’s Food 
has secured a world- 
wide reputation 
through raising 
thousands of ruddy, 
vigorous, healthy 
babies. 


Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 

They are Free 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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' The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of W hoaping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neg/ected cold ¢s a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “*No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp." 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restiul nights. 

It is called a 400n by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
fs valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

it is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of success- 
ful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and resolene 
They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 100. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO, 62Cortlandt St. New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





Established 1879 
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What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
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Your Share 
in the Great 
Era of 


* 
Prosperity 
Wire the war ended, every 

historic precedent points to 


a great era of pros, erity for 


the United States, in which every 
citizen should share. 


The great lessons of thrift we have 
learned, both as a nation and as in- 
dividuals, must not be forgotten. We 
should all continue to lay aside and 
invest a certain fixed portion of in- 
select- 


come, in peace as in war. In 
ing investments, safety rather than 
unduly large income yield should 


be the first consideration of the pru- 
dent buyer. 


Safe 6% 
Investments 


The first mortage bonds, safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, and issued in 
$100, $500 and $1,000 denominations, 
afford you a sound and attractive in- 
based on the nation’s per- 

sperity. Their record of 
thirty-seven years without loss to any 
investor, or delay in payment of either 
principal or interest, is abundant evi- 
dence of their safety and is especially 
significant in view of the four years 
of war-time conditions through which 


vestment, 
manent pr 


we have just passed. 


Write today for our “Questionnaire for 
Investors” and current 6‘ offerings. 


Ask for 
Circular No. D-904 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO. 


CHICAGO 
Straus Bidg. 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Incorpor- 
ated 


Estat 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Detroit Minneapolis 


37 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 








Invest in 
A Successful 
Oil Company 


—one which is recog- 
nized as an important 
factor in the industry 
today and in addition 
to be even 


promises 
more successful in the 
future. 
our ( ‘ r 
CM-47 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Ir tment S. 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Minneapolis 
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Boston 
Buffalo 
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What About Oil Stoeks? 


Romantic Tales of Fortunes Lure Us On 


HEN we speak of oil, the kind 


of oil produced by the many 


companies whose stocks are 
now so active, the word is 
used in its broad sense and we mean a 
certain kind of oil, petroleum This 


the Latin, pefr 
oleum meaning oil 


word is derived from 
meaning rock, 


Oil, or pe troleum, 


and 
was used in the most 


remote Aes of whi h we have any ree ords 
Herodotus described the oil pits near 
Babylon. “Burning water™ was known 
in Japan in the seventh century The 


earliest mention of American petroleum 
occurs in Sir Walter Raleigh's account of 
the Trinidad pitch-lake. Peter Kalm, a 
Russian traveler, in his work on America, 
printed in 1748, showed a map of the oil 
springs of Pennsylvania 

The first real commercial exploitation 
was 1850 by one James Young in 
Derbyshire, England. The active growth 
of the petroleum industry of the United 
States began in 1859 and in that year the 
production of crude petroleum in the 
United States was officially reported” as 
two thousand For ten years 
Pennsylvania was the world’s one great 
oil producer, but since 1870 the industry 
Rumania, 


about 


barrels 


has spread ill over the globe 


Galicia, Java, Sumatra, Mexico, Burmah, 
and Borneo are only some of the places 
where there are extensive and valuable 
oil fields 


Now that petroleum is being used more 
and more for commercial purposes, and 
its advantages are recognized, oil com- 
panies are springing up like mushrooms 


on every side. Romantic tales of fortunes 
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The MeClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general in- 
formation about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 


ning the War; this is conceded by mil}. 
tary and naval authorities. It will also 
play a large part in the work of recon- 
struction. Producing goods and trans. 
porting them will be the chief problems 
in getting the world back to normal. 
Motive power and lubrication are essen. 


tial to production and the oil industry 
must provide them both in’ very larg 


measure Petroleum products ure being 


employed more and more extensively in 
generating power: all machinery must 
he lubricated and in nearly every line 
of business machinery is being used to 


take the 


done 


place of, or supplement, the 
by hands. In agriculture 
tractors are replacing 


work 
petroleum-driven 
horses 

When it comes to transportation 
petroleum is again of prime importance 
Railways. motor vehicles, ships and 
probably airplanes, will be used to carry 
they must petroleum 
Gasoline, kerosene, and Yas 
oil are only some of the things petroleum 
will produce 


coods. and use 


products 


The statistics of the United States 
Geologic Survey state that the oil re- 
quirements of this country were approxi- 


mately fifty-two million barrels in excess 


of the United States supply in the year 
1917. It makes one dizzy to think about 
it. In 1914 our exports of oi) to the 
five countries — Germany, Sweden, Den- 


mark, 
were nearly 
million gallons; 


Belgium, and the Netherlands 
four hundred and _ fifty 
in 1918 we shipped only 
slightly over five million ga!lons. Nor- 
will bring them into 
and with the immense 


mal conditions 
the market again, 





made over night are on every tongue 
Oil booms are rivaling in romance and Financial Department is obliged to demand for oil from all quarters of the 
intensity the days of the Alaskan gold charge a nominal sum of ten cents globe prices should remain at very 
rushes a copy to partially cover the cost of profitable levels. Oil stocks have regis- 
A story was recently told in one of the printing and mailing. A very attrac- tered sensational advances since peace 
newspapers of a man who found in a tive library edition bound in leather Was assured. Gains of from sixty to 
neglected pigeonhole of his desk a certifi may be had at a dollar per copy. one hundred and seventy points have 
cate for one thousand shares of been made by some of the 
a certain oil stock. This stock - better known oil stocks. 
he had inherited from his All ee = ag petro- 
father, and had considered it . eum, and so will the Orient 
mans Bag” prin ag om Ne MeClure’s Financial Booklet We have led the world in pro- 


had bought it for a few cents a 
share many before and 
when he died the company had 
apparently gone out of busi- 
and the stock certificate 
had been put away and forgot- 


years 


Ness, 


ten. Curiosity led the son to Safe Investments for Little Sums How Big Investors Place 
make some further inquiries, Safe Investments for Larger Sums Funds 
however, and imagine his sur- How to Choose a Broker How to Analyze a Bond 


prise when he learned the stock 
was worth over a_ thousand 
dollars a share. Think of find- 
ing a million dollars tucked 
away in your desk! Such 
stories fire the imagination and 
fill the mind with the thought 
that if one man can be so lucky, 
others can, 
There is no 
possibilities in oil 


A Safe 


The 

too 

denying the 
Moreovy eT, 


Address 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 


How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. 
Bonds, Stocks, 
List of Sound Stocks 

Plan for Buying Stocks on 
Margin 

Partial-Payment Plan War 


Booklets will be sent for ten cents in stamps 
all communications to MeClur 
25 W 


Eighth Edition 
Partial List of Contents 


Readily 


Investments 
into Cash 


How 
Prevent 
struction 


to Care 
Their Loss 
and Safety 

and Mortgages 
Your Money 


Investment Opportunities 


Financial 


$4th St.. New York 


( ‘onvertible 


for Securities and 
and 


How to Figure the Real Return on 


First Principles of Life Insurance 


See announcement above 
and Insurance De 


ducing, refining and distribu- 
ting petroleum, and yet we 
cannot satisfy our own 
requirements. Production is 
not keeping pace with the de- 


even 


mand, and we must look else- 
Their Where for the petroleum 
needed. Mexico is at present 


the source of supply of prac- 
tically all the petroleum im- 
ported into this country. And 
the fact that the Mexican oil 
industry has grown so wonder- 
fully is largely due to American 
foresight, ‘capital and energy. 
There is in the  neighbor- 
hood of two hundred million 
dollars of American money 
invested in Mexican oil prop- 
erties. Interference on the 
part of the Mexican Govern- 
ment has been a most disturb- 
ing factor in the oil industry, 


De- 


of the 





this country produces approxi partment, 
mately sixty per cent. of the 

world’s total of crude petro- 

leum. The demand for it is 

growing all the while. More than half 
the vessels now being built are to be oil 


burners; the 
States Navy 


new ships of the United 
now under construction are 
all oil burners. Locomotives burning oil 
consumed in the United States in the 
year 1917, 45,707,082 barrels. There are 
at least four million automobiles in the 
United States, probably averaging five 
hundred gallons of gasoline apiece a year 
it is estimated that there are over thirty 
millions of industrial horsepower in this 
country and manufacturing plants are 
turning more and more to fuel oil because 
of its greater economy 


There seems to be no limit to the de- 


Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


The Financial and Insurance De- 
partment is prepared to give general 
advice on the subject of investments 
and insurance, also information on 
standard investment securities. A 
nominal charge of two dollars per in- 
quiry is made for this special service. 
The Financial and Insurance De- 
partment cannot undertake to give 
any stock market prophecies nor to 
suggest speculative opportunities. Ad- 
dress all letters and orders for booklet 
to McClure Financial and Insurance 


but there seems little doubt 
that satisfactory and lasting arrange- 
ments can and will be made. 

Mexico is the land of “ gushers.”” One 
company has a well producing 75,000 
barrels a day; another 81,000 barrels. 
One well which opened in 1910 has given 
forty million barrels of oil, and there has 
been not more than a ten per cent. decline 
up to the present from its initial daily 
production. It is estimated that the 
capacity of all Mexican wells is 330,000 
barrels a day. This does not mean that 
330,000 barrels are actually being pro- 
duced, however, though Mexico's pro- 
juction in 1917 was over five thousand 
times what it was in 1901. The total 
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pare time for this eptrastive pote 
ere are great opportunities for bo 
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oil output of the United States in 1918 


mand, and the potential demand is some- Department, 25 W. 44th St., New York. 
thing one cannot even guess at. Petroleum was 345,500,000 barrels. 
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fuel. It burns clean, leaving no ashes; it gives 
; quicker steam pressure; it gives a more even 
distribution of heat and leaves practically NEW BOOKLET 
no soot. One pound of oil will develop over bé 
sixteen pounds of steam; from eight and one W L 
quarter to nine pounds are developed by a ar oans, 
pound of coal. Oil eliminates most boiler R 4 iad 
troubles. It reduces the amount of labor esources rogress 
required; there are no furnaces to feed by f Cc d 99 
° hand as oil is turned on like water from a Oo ana a 
faucet. Oil-burning ships require only about 
Invest to Meet 2 yearling ay iy cys de ragga 
nv half as many men in the fire room a coal INTERESTING THINGS ABOUT THEM 
burners. Oil saves cargo space and can be 
known loaded on board more quickly and eco- 
N d nomically. ; Financial position of Canada and details of her 
=] ‘(re is anger 1 j ‘ve hing . : : ‘ ’ : 
Future eedas But there is danger in oil. Everything Loans. Security behind Canada’s Bonds includ- 
nili- about it sounds so plausible, and so easy S Cociiets Com peer eager all 
also OU mav be accumulat- that we are apt to overlook some features ing Canadas ech an ‘ regress 4 ” 
il a) ac . when considering the purchase of oil stocks. fundamental directions, covering brief statistics 
anis- ing funds to meet an There is a lure about it; fortunes have been 1911 to 1918, about Agriculture, Fisheries, 
° ° . »3 ; seily « tekly it apneals : . : ° 
ems obligation coming due at made in it, easily and quickly, and it appeals Forests, Mines, Trade, Railways, Banking, etc. 
nal = = - to the gambling instinct which seems to be 
‘en some future time—such as a present in nearly all human beings. Un- 
stry mortgage. Many have found scrupulous promoters have made, and are We shall be glad to send a copy on request. 
re . gi Se aes Z still making, capital of this fact. But remem- 
‘ing it a definite advantage to in- ber, that because there is a “gusher” in the 
in vest accumulating funds in et rapag an does not 9 that there is A, E. AMES & co. 
ust going to be one on your land. s f * 
line bonds or short term notes There is not so much luck about finding oil Investment 74 Broadway, NEW YORK Established 
to maturing at approximately as many people imagine. One company em- Securities Toronto . Montreal 1889 
the ee ; ° ploying eighty-five expert geologists to locate 
ure the same time. wells found oil forty out of forty-two times —— 
ing Thus, you obtain a good they drilled for it. And yet to show how Sy 
ym = excited Americans can get, a railroad stock NX, 
- rate of interest, and your on the New York Exchange was recently bid XS 
ce, bonds or notes are paid off up several points because oil bad been found NN ° 
ind it wl th ‘ hi led near its holdings and it was “reported” the © t One of the Best Industrial 
Ir\ Just when the cash Is needer company was planning to look for oil on its} [E = 
um to liquidate vour debt own lands. Talk about dealing in futures. | |g = Investments Ever Offered 
* a - ; This is an example, however, of the amount | |E = 1/0 1/¢ 
a Aselected list of bonds and el oe ne ae = 61400 to 612", 
um F} g sometimes employed inh hguring 3] Selected Investment Securities = r 
notes suitable for such invest- the value of stocks. 5 . =| First Mortgage Bonds of $500 
tes : ‘ ‘ Undoubtedly there is a market for all the| |B[ We own and offer subject to previous sale: = and $1,000 de Naat ae 
re ment will be furnished upon oil that can be produced. What it costs to] |E S h l B ildi = . , — - aa 
Xi- request for Circular M.C. 101. produce it and the expense of getting it to] |g cnoo ul ing =) Assets nearly five times entire 
the markets are vital considerations, how-| |E $ i = L 
PSS > 3 = oan. 
ar ever. Also, the character of the men in| | Bonds 23,000 5 0 Ps A | ; . f 
ut The National charge of the companies is something to be | [E Independent School District of ae net earnings in excess © 
he scrutinized more carefully in the oil industry | |B Dakota City, lowa 50 ~ amount of bond issue 
n- City Com an perhaps than in any other line of stock pro- i Seesntastuen tant, Des Satie Git to wth. Business well established and 
ds motion at the present time. One company’s | |E Interest payable April and October. Not callable. 
ty . - success is no guarantee of all others. And||E Valuation, $499,286; Debt including this output largely sold ahead. 
. , . ; ; = 10n, . ; . . 
ly National City Bank Building become a stock —~ for a few oats a shoe G| jerus $24,000; Population, 300. County, seat | Product is one of our most im- 
m= NEW YORK does not necessarily mean at Is cheap. « ust | |B umboldt County. Frice to yie 14270 = ) a St 
to us there are great possibilities in oil, so there | || Legal opinion of arles B. Wood, Chicago. = portant necessities. 
se UPTOWN OFFICE are great dangers. Knowledge of the stock] |& Bonde can be purchased on the payin! pay: = Send for circular No. 1023CM 
he - a you are buying is essential to profitable| |] ment plan. Send for! 2 Sergei Mragg = 
Avenue : 3rd Stree : aie z rmati t of oth urities. = 
ry Fifth Avenue and 4rd Street investment. There are many sound and] |g full information and list of other sec =| Peabody, 
s- Correspondent Offices in 35 Cities well run oil companies, but as always hap- : Bankers Mortgage Company = Hi t ° & 
ce pens in a comparatively new and _ highly||E Capital paid in $2,000,000 = CH) el 0. 
to successful line of business there are a great ||E A a a UM 
re Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances many more which are exactly the reverse Des Moines, lows hE 15° 4 
re ay ae ‘ mace Be. Chicago Office: 208 S. La Salle Street =} 10 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
ve lhe investor should be careful not to allow 2 ent offi = (B 692 
the lure of quick profits to get the better of Welte the ne =" = 
» his good judgment and common sense. LUT eS TT 
t i= 
» Books About Stocks and Bonds 
I- . ‘ae er . we 
s "e ; M 5 $ accrue ridend will . 
Insurance and Banking by Mail | $487.50 ed hae My wi Partial Payment 
n | WAR LOANS, RESOURCES AND PROGRESS OF CANADA purchase — = S ° 
8 A. E. Ames & Company of Toronto, Mont- CARBO-HYDROGEN C0 uggestions 
4 preal and New York, have published a new ' $100 Anglo French 5% Bond due 1920 
- booklet entitled “War Loans, Resources $100 So. Pac.-San Francisco Terminal 
n and Progress of Canada. his interesting A 4% 1950. 
t booklet gives the details of Canada’s loans $100 N. Y. New Haven and H. 6% 1948. 
and discusses Canada’s resources, giving 07 $100 Virginian Railway 5% 1962 
2 statistics from 1911 to 1918 about agriculture, 7 /0 PREFERRED STOCK $100 Amer. Tel. & Tel. collateral trust 
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dustries which is constant night There will also be an excellent article by 
and day. Samuel Insull on what the Middle West 6% FARM MORTGAGE 6% eh doh 
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bonds and notes,@J4q 4 published by S. W. Straus & Company, which ; 
yielding from is of value to all investors. It indicates the 
_ by oe of ~~ a ies. AVING money by mail at 4°, interest with this large safe bank 
. “a why - ho ° — = oom r — is easily possible for you no matter where you live. 
ickmore : P e a ua pool nd owe wno ae Send today for a copy of interesting booklet ‘‘D,” published 
Ill BROADWAY, NY. ey rte » OF are considering purcnas- oa by this bank—the oldest Trust Company in Ohio. 
9 NT, gest om , . 
The National City Company is offering sf THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
annmenene , CLEVELAND, OHIO. S CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 








free to investors a pamphlet entitled “U.S. . 
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Unusual 
Investment 
Opportunities 


With th rid ag vi P 
uit new fir 1a mime i 1 | 
le Dp nt hould 
Pr it ghted 
I xpert [ I 
\ l nex 
I 
lie 
Investment Oppertunitics 
iN ia ip-t - ati 
effect f r t (ret 


: 


4 | 9 ;, Wr ~ 4 - ; ‘ ; \ 
Che CJwent 'y Qayment Plan 


SLATTERYAG 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchanges Place, New York 





ne 
Three Promising 


Low-Priced Oils 


The Future of the Oil Industry 
American Linseed Company 
The Question of Railroad Control 
Forinightly Market Analysis 





























These subjects, as well as other 
financial topics, are covered in 


our semi-monthly publication, 


**Securities Suggestions” 


Free en request. Write us for “C” 


R.C.MEGARGEL & CO. 
27 Pine Street—New York 
FIRST 


worrcace BUNDS 


DENOMINATIONS 100,'500; 1000. 





















Bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages on improved farms in the best 
agricultural sections of Oklahoma. 
We have: loaned over $3,000,000.00 
without a cent of loss to any investor. 
Bonds mature in 2, 3. and § rs and 
can be had in ABB. Ky $100.00, 
$500.00 and $1000.00—interest payable 
semi-annually. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
Assets over $400,000.00 
1341 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 


















Your Safety 
Is Assured 


Your capital invested in First 
Mortgage Real Estate 6 Serial 
Gold Bonds offered by the Federal 
Bond & Mortgage Company is 
assured by the well-known sound 
ness and conservatism of this 
ompany and the care with which 
it makes its loans Each issue is 
upon new, income-producing prop 
erty of a value equal to double or 
more than double this size of the 
issue. Write for “Questions and 
Answers on Bond Investment.” 


Federal Bond 
&?MortgageCo. 


(183) 
Detroit 


FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


90C Griswold St 








a he 


| 





Canadian Government, Manicipal 
and Corporation Bonds Yielding 
5 Le Gd 7 

ANADIAN Government. Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds are now yielding the un 
usually attractive return of 5°) to 7°% net 
Population of Canada is expected to go to 50, 
000,000 in next 20 years The opportunity en 
ables conservative investors to increase their interest 
yield and prohts as prices advance. Write for 


list describing carefully selected issues sent free 
on 








equest 
CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 
222 Fourth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Government War Loans.” It contains com- 
plete descriptions of the original and con- 
verted of Liberty Bonds and also 
tables showing y ields afforded by each issue 
at a wide range of prices 

John Muir & Co., odd lot and Liberty 
Bond specialists, 61 Broadway, New York, 
have recently made several changes in their 
partial-payment-plan terms which are ex- 
plained in the new edition of their booklet, 
‘The Partial Payment Plan,” which is free 
on request 

If you want to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in making nation-wide economy effec- 
tive, you can receive encouragement from 
the “Home of Banking by Mail’’—The 
Citizens Savings & Trust Company of Cleve- 
. Ohio, which welcomes deposits from a 
up, paying 4°, compound interest 
the bank for its booklet ““D” which 


issues 


land 

dollar 
Write 
Is free 

Short safeguarded invest- 
unusually high return. 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. Established 
1865. 10. LaSalle Street, Chicago 

The Federal Bond & Mortgage Co., De 
troit, Mich., will send free booklet M. ¢ 

‘Key to Safe Investment.” Deals with the 
advantages of Detroit Real Estate Bonds 

R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine Street, New 
York, members of the New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges, will send you booklets en- 
titled “The Part Payment Plan” and “Se 
curities Suggestions.” The latter is pub 
lished semi-monthly, and the current 
contains an interesting article on The Graphi- 
ite Industry and Its Possibilities, as well as 
many other interesting financial items. Write 
them for these booklets, which will be sent 
free of charge upon request for C. 

\urelius-Swanson Co., of Oklahoma City, 
send upon request Booklet M-C-00, dealing 
with a selected list of Farm Mortgages. 

The Investors’ Service Department of 
Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Pl., New York 
City, has carefully studied the thrift habit. 
It is in position to render valuable assistance 
to those interested. 

Farson, Son and Company, Number 115 
Broadway, New York City, will be pleased 
to send to you upon request their interesting 
circular showing the October earnings of the 
Carbo-Hydrogen Company of America 
Send for their circular MC-26. 

The Twenty-Payment Plan originated by 
Slattery & Co., Inc. of 40 Exchange Place, 
New York City, has been in successful opera- 
tion for a great many years Booklet de- 
scribing the plan in detail will be forwarded 
to any one by this firm upon request. Ask 
for 1- \ 

Free booklet Me 8, by The F. B. Collins 
Investment Co., Oklahoma City, gives in- 
formation on Farm Loans in the Southwest. 

“We're Right on the Ground,” by E. J. 
Landers & Co., of Grand Forks, N. D., covers 
Farm Mortgages from the Northwest. Free. 

Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will send 
free a list of farm mortgages. Send for list 
718. 

Continental Trust Company of 222 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., will send upon re- 
quest, a list of New Foreign, Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds. Send for Booklet 
M-C-42. 

The current number of the Investors’ 
Book of Booklets, which is issued monthly, 
contains several hundred interesting reviews 
of the latest and best free financial literature 
on Railroads, Industrials, Public Utilities, 
Mining and Oils, Unlisted Stocks, Odd Lots 
and Partial Payment, Bonds, Commodities 
etc., and general financial subjects. Copies 
of this issue may be obtained without cost 
from the publisher, Russell Law, 31 Nassau 
Street, New York 


time, carefully 


ment netting an 


issuc 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial sec- 
tion of MeCLURE’S until after careful investigation 
by trained experts of the personal integrity of the 





advertiser and of the ae of the pr 


r 


While we cannot guarantee the result in any 
particular case, the acceptance of the advertise- 
ment by us is evidence of the strongest character 


that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 





Next month Mr. Tomlinson 
will write about the Victory 
Loan which, in a patriotic 
way, is a sort of Mopping- 
Up-Party to the battle forces 
of the four Liberty Loans. 
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Help—not too late 
but when most needed 





























When a father dies without life-insurance, the mother and children are the ones 
that suffer most. The Postar Lire recently received a very touching letter from a 
sorrowing wife, whose husband put off protecting his family until it was “too late.” } 

Women and children are indeed the ones to whom an insurance policy means 
most. It is help—not * late,” but when most needed. 

Here is a letter to the Postat from a thankful wife, v usband did not leave 


her unprotecte d: 


On Saturday I received my check on the life of my husband. Words 

cannot express what a help that check will be, as 1 am left with a 

little boy to bring up. As soon as he can be insured it wiil be with 

the Postal Life. I thank you for your 

This typical letter and picture tell the story 
and promise. 


promptness and kindness. 
performance 
death-claim 


-a story of pro tection, 
The father protected his family; the » Company paid the 





promptly; the mother promised to stand by the Company—< and she will. 
That’s codperation all along the line. That’s what has @ —o 
built up the Postat Lire from small beginnings. That’s what 
Pp eginning That’s wha Strong Postal 


has helped to make it the 


saving. 


Company of safety, service and 
Points 
FIRST: 


more 


Standar 
. Resources 
Than $9,000,000 
Insurance in force, 
$40,000,000. 


SECOND: Old 


i pol- 


Find Out What 


You Can Save 


; e ; ine le- 

on any standard form of policy, —— ee 
le - hot fraternal or USSESS- 

whether to protect your tamuly ment 

or to make you independent in THIRD: 915% 4% 

old age. tends guaranteed , 

t and the usual 

— - Lan contingent dividends 
Simply write ne mention- paid, as earned. 


McCuivure’s 


ing ‘Mie AZINE for 

‘ “e ’ F URTH: tandar 
April and giving (a) your exaci . stant, ap 
date of birth, (b) your occu pati n. proved “by the’ New 
N Ke rane ‘ “ir York State Insurance 
No agent will be sent to visit Department. 
you, but full insurance partic- FIFTH: 


Operates un- 
Veu & 


ulars will be promp tly forwarded or str 
and 


by mail only. Address, abject or the United 
. States Postal Authori 
Postal Life Insurance | ‘= 
SIXTH: 


Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, cor. 43d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


ndards in “the on 
tion of risks. 
SEVENTH: Po /icy- 
holders’ Health Bureau 
provides one /ree medi 
cal examination each 
year, if desired. 





POSTAL LiF— BuILDING 
Sit FIFTH AVE. COR. 43° ST. 
NEW YORK 



































The Best Thought 
In Wall Street 


Literature on Stocks, Bonds, Railroads Oils, 
etc., is issuedyby leading financial houses. These 
Booklets, Circulars, etc., are Free. Money can- 
not buy financial writings equa! to them. Yet 
the investor is seldom aware of the particular 


one that will help him. In 
; Latest Issue 
nly One Place is such 
cial litera FREE 


current financial litera- 
ture assembled. That is 
the monthly magazine 
Inve stors’ Book of 
Booklets. Yearly sub- 
scription $2.00. Send 
for Latest Number 


FREE. Address: 
Russell Law 


Financial Advertis 
ing in All Its 
Branches 
Dept. G, 31 Nassaw St. 
NEW YORK 


THRIFT! 


The most misunderstood of words— 
the easiest virtue to cultivate—the 
foundation of success—the road to 
contentment, and business standing. 
Thrift builds character and pays a 
regular income. 













Let us assist you to save your ready 
funds and help you to invest them 


while you save. 
DUNHAM: 
New York 


Tuvestment Securities 
Telephone 1960-5 Hanover 





43 Exchange Place, 





























BOOKS ABOUT STOCKS AND BONDS 


In the Financial Department under the title “Books about Stocks and 
Bonds,” you will find a list of booklets which will be of great help to you 
in selecting your investments. 

hese booklets will be sent free on request, by writing to the firm 
whose address appears in each notice. 
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r EVER was there a time when sound 

minds and sound bodies were more 

N acutely needed to solve the problems 

of the world and heal its hurts than right now 

Sanity and the ability to work are demanded 

of everyone, instead of the too free exercise 
of jaws and tongue by the vociferous few. 

There is a world of work to be done - 
work that has had to step aside that grim- 
visaged War might have unimpeded passage 
— work that is necessary because of the wast- 
age of war itself — and work made necessary 
through our broader economic obligations 
to the world that has learned, these past 
bitter years, to look to us confidently for 
help in their period of economic travail. 

We need energy, driving power, and the 
stamina of vigorous bodies. We need sound 
nerves and pure blood. We need man-power 
—man-capacity. And man-capacity is 
found only in the healthy, in the “fit.” 

And so our health, which used to be a mat- 
ter that concerned only ourselves, our family, 
the doctor, the 
undertaker — and 


Mobilizing Health Forces 


for Reconstruction 
by Edwin F. Bowers, M.D. 


bad enough to be afflicted with a condition 
legitimately come by through the ordinary 
exposures of life. But it is cheating oneself 
and wronging one’s country to gourmandize, 
to overwork, to underfeed, to unnecessarily 
expose, to do without the proper amount 
of sleep, to needlessly worry, or to persist 
in habits that impair strength and vigorous 
action. 

We must abstain from all excesses that 
deplete the system and weaken its resisting 
powers. We must build up the body. Right 
living, the proper selection of food, and care 
for all the minor things that the average man 
or Woman is prone to neglect, will work a 
physical revolution. 

Consult the doctor. Have him remedy 
any conditions that can be corrected by 
All the vitality-sapping 
hernia, varicocele 


minor operation. 
things — hemorrhoids, 


suppurating tonsils, adenoids, or what not | 


the things that constantly drain physi- 
cal and nervous energy—have them re- 


paired or removed. | 


Take a tonic, 





possibly the life- 
insurance main — 
now concerns 
everybody. It has 
become one of the 
most vital issues in 
the world. 
Indeed, nothing 
can be more im- 
nt. For upon 
the state of health 
of our citizenry, 


M’ 


Shadow 


by Clement Wood 


shadow is a restless thing, 
At dawn it wanly steals 
Back from the western darkness, 


if the doctor says 
you need one. Put 
yourself in his care 


tions implicitly. 
See your dentist 
also. Have him 
remove teeth 
badly decayed to 
be saved, and let 
him put the others 
in as nearly per- 


more than upon 
any other one thing, 
depends our re- 
action to recon- 
struction problems 
and our ability to 
go through with the 
job, instead of 


Till it tags behind my heels. 


As morning grows, it hugs me close, 
Until, when noon’s rays beat 

Out of the blazing overhead, 
It cowers beneath my feet. 


At evening, it seeks the East, 


fect a condition as 
the wonderful art 
of the American 
dentist will permit. 


If you have any | 


troubles which can 
be referred to a 
spine out of nor- 


man who increases 
the number of his 


to himself and his 





—— 





family, but also to 
his country, in 
putting himself on 
an efficient basis of 
health. 

The man or wo- 
man whose ey -lids, 
lips and ear lobes 
are pale, whose 
lungs are deficient 
in aerating power, 


And when the sun’s 


Oh, it can touch the farthest star, 
But cannot bring me word 

Of what pale glitter it has dimmed, 
What lost sounds it has heard; 


And I can speak, and I can laugh, 
And sometimes I can sing. 

I'm glad I’m not my shadow, 
That poor dusky, restless thing! 


blowing up like a Inching its dusky way mal ee 
j od 7 . 2 , aok- 

lot of hysterical old Farther and farther down the road, take your hac 
women. Fleei | : " bone to a good, 
Therefore, the eeing the aging day. conscientious — os- 


teopath or a chi- 


al sky-line edge, ropractor, and 


red corpuscles these It leaps and gaily runs have him adjust 
days, or who cures Thinly out to Aldebaran these vertebral 
himself of some And all the cindery suns. et 

chronic ailment / Don’t waste eye- 
that reduces his A cloud has dimmed the farthest star, *!#ht For it is 
vitality and lowers ? ainst its lick notorious that the 
his usefulness to A frown against its 1g at, 5 evils’ that follow 
the community, is My shadow’s lean gray fingers touchit, ocular defects are 
rendering an actual At the edge of nicht. grave and _far- 
service — not only - 1 reaching. If you 


suffer from head- 
aches or from un- 
due lassitude, after 
the business day, 
tell the  oculist 
about it, and let 
him test the eyes 
for a possible error 
of refraction. If 
he finds any ab- 
normality in the 
vision, wear the 





is under obligation 
to take himself in 
hand, and correct the blood and body defi- 
ciencies that might otherwise hamper his 
activities in the great work of reconstruction. 

Indeed, those who neglect their health 
forces may even become burdens, instead 
of helpers, in this emergency. They may 
crowd hospitals already overcrowded. They 
may require attention and service that should 

reserved for those now being brought to 
these shores for tender care. 

So no man or woman, in these times, can 
afford to have a preventable disease. It is 


=_ 


glasses he will pre- 
scribe, even though 
it may make you look less like the Apollo 
Belvedere or Minerva than ever. 

Take an active part in all movements 
tending toward civic betterment and the 
improving of living conditions. For the indi- 
vidual reflects his environment. The better 
the environment, the more nearly perfect, the 
individual. And the more perfect that ag- 
gregation of individuals we cail the “ Ameri- 
can people,” the happier and better every- 
body will be — including our brothers and 
sisters of the whole blooming world. 





his be 


St. 


———_ 


Not long ago we received a letter here in the editorial department 
‘im which a delighted reader said that Bruno Lessing’s stories which 
have appeared lately in this magazine, were up to O. Henry at 
, A large statement, but there’s something in it. ; 
we will publish a story by Mr. Lessing, “The Stylish Life,” which 


ts all to smithereens the ones we have already published. 


In May 








and follow instruc- | 


too | 
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to own! 


disc records 


Sonora 
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CLEAR AS A BELLS) j 
7yY 7yy 

A Tone Triumph! 
sweetness 

beauty of the lovely music which 
pours from the Sonora will explain to 
you why this instrument won highest f 
score for tone quality at the Panama 


Pacific Exposition and why the Sonora 
is the phonograph that you are proud 


The Sonora plays ALL MAKES of 


attachments. 


A complete line of standard up- 
right styles and ten period 
models is now available. 


$50 to $1000 


Companp, Inc. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 
‘ ; 279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


NEW 
iy Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 

5° Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
TORON TO: Ryrie Building 
Ri» Dealers throughout the country 
The Highest Class Talking Machine 


S —«— 
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and matchless 


perfectly without extra 


IDbonograph Sales 








Demonstration Salons: 
YORK: 


in the World. 
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is... Home $945 © _ J 
Eliminate 18% Lumber Waste and 40% 





$1213 for this Aladdin 


2. 101 ALADDIN AVENUE, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
The Aladdin Ca, Branch, D. P. R. Biug., Toronto, Ont. 


LADDI 





The Aladdin System of Home Wullding has been practicing for 18 
years the principle the World has only learned during the war—the 
elimination of waste. By saving the usual 18°) lumber waste and the 
40°% labor waste in home building as effected by the Aladdin System, 
it is possible to build.now at Before the War Costs. 


_ How to Beat the Present High Cost of Bulliding 
Saving waste is more important when prices of material and labor are 
high. The Aladdin System of Construction has reduced lumber waste to 

#8 than 2”,. This means in savi: e uilder an amount that 
approximate} brings the cost of a home built this year to what i would 
have cost before the war. Because Aladdin System of Construction pre 
pares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place, you can pay 
the present high wages and still keep the labor cost where it was before 
the war. man will do in six days with Aladdin materials what it 
requires ten days to accomplish without Aladdin’s System. The 
Beautiful Aladdin Catalog explains this very completely and thoroughly 


The Lumber That's Wasted Costs Just As Much As The Lumber That's Used 

A better home for less money ! That's the verdict of thousands upon 
thousands of Aladdin customers. Certified records of 25% , 35% ,40% 
saved by the Aladdin System of Construction are on file in our offices. 
Ask for copies of these records in your own community. Talk with your 
neighbors who have built Aladdin homes. Get the facts at first hand 
Waste saving is the chief reason. 

Write for 100-Page Aladdin Book Toda 
The Aladdin price includes all materials, cut-to-fit, as follows: sumber, millwork. 
flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, bard- 
ware, locks, nails, paint, varnishes. 

Send today for a copy of Aladdin Homes” No, 160. 





Dollar-a-Knot Quality 


for a Copy of 
the Book of, 






Labor Waste 









$664 for this Aladdin 














The Aladdin Co., 
101 Aladdin Avenue 

Bay City, Mich 
Enclosed find stamps for your 

book *Aladdin Homes" No. 160 








is 
Betty Blythe 
A Beautiful Complexion 

Tust minutes’ 1 } 


se ca day of the 





S Elect 1 ll promote 
i r, heal cion, fre from 
black! is, « and wrinkles. 
Results are permanent. 

Worn-out Nerves 
Can | vor lly rested with just a 


electrical massage ‘ar 
ewe ¢ 


e effec un drugs in relieving 
headaches a overworked nerves. 
Aches and Pains 
No matter what the cause may be, 
rings relief an 
relaxatior Sufferers from rheumetism 
nd insomr ill find the Star Vi- 
brat aluable 
Guar lo all that we claim. 
S ay trial basis Your 
if you are not satis- 
fled 
N I Star Vibrator fits any or- 
dinary 1 4 and can be usec 
1 all alternating currents. It is not 
it rect nt used in the 


“ currTet 
n of some large cities. 
Send $5.00 today—use the Vibrator 10 


adapts 
business sect 





Salt’ refand your money 
THE FITZGERALD MFG. CO, 
110 North Main St. Torrington, Conn. 























D 5 What It 
Will Do 


25c sent to-day will entitle you to a special 
introductory subscription to the New and 
Greater McCALL’S for the next 4 months 

+ wonderful numbers of the greatest 10c 
magazine published in America. This is a 
rare opportunity to enjoy reading the most 


absorbing novels and short stories of the 
day. Don’t delay. Write at once. It will 
be a 100°, investment for your quarter. 


Mc CALLS 


For 4 Months 


Do you know Harold McGrath has a sparkling 
romance in the April and May issues which you will 
Do you know that Mary Heaton Vorse writes 
from England that British women no longer cook at 
home ? Do you know that McCall's fashion experts 
in Paris are sending us cablegrams in code following 
interviews with the most celebrated designers of 
France? Do you know that Lillian M. Gunn's ex 
pert advice on cooking in McCall's is attracting not 
mily the unanimous approval of American women, 
but also of the national food authorities ? Do you 
know there is so much good reading, charming pic 
tures, valuable advice, and endless interest in 
McCall's that you will readily agree after reading 
the first issue you receive that you already have 

uur quarter's worth 


Act Quickly ! 


Don't wait a minute, get a pencil, send your 
name with 25c, and mail to-day. 


McCALL?’ S 26 West 37th St., 


NEW YORK 


DALAL LOLA LAL eR MME DECC 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


S440 FOR BOOKLET BHOWING PROTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witwour THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 
PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
Hield Ave., Dept. L Chicago. Il. 
Oo - 

P A T E N T 4 If you have an invention write for 

® our Guide Book, “How To Get 
A Patent Send model or sketch and description and 


we will give our opinion as to its patentable nature free. 
RANDOLPH 4& CO., Dept. 3, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


get? 
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Goo l-Time Evans —— Continued from page 14 


‘Why didn't vou sav that b 
There was a shade of irritability in the ton 
of Good-Time Evans that filled Graves with 
wonder. Gerry Evans recognized it himself 
as something foreign to him It passed 


hazily through his mind that perhaps, after 
all, his companions bac k in New \ rK We 
going to be right Perhaps he was going to 
have a rotten time in Chicag Again his 
hand touched the telephon Phere’s th 
club to Grraves 
Yes, sir. Not ‘alf bad the bridge there 

I ear, sil 

Gerry positively restored t} rent er 
the hook “I don't want to pla to-night 


“Wit. it's no night to tyke a 
sir.” 


Evans moved to the window and parted 
the curtains to look out upon 
chaos of Michigan Avenue at this 
Most of the cars were slipping Im om dire« 


tion, and this current of throbbing mechan 


the splendid 


mu 


ism, carrying tinkling, tinny youth, gleaming, 
iridescent women and grim forces of finance, 
filled Gerry with a restless desire to be a part 
of the moving picture. He didn't deprecate 
this uneasiness. Although the night was un 

propitious for adventure he knew that with 
him lucky from birth the demand cre 

ated a supply His spirits returned Life was 
going on about him, but better than that, h 

was going on about life. This, while unrecog 
nized by him or his friends, was 
that 


rather they emanated from him 


one of the 
reasons experiences came to him 

Graves continued with his boring induce 
ments. “Then there's your friends .on the 
North Side, sir Bit of a drive and they do 
say one has been lost in the park for days 
But no doubt you'd find vou Wa) about, 
sir.” 

Gerry shook his head solemnly. “Couldn't 
take a chance. I might drive into*the lak 

“It ‘as been reported that the lak Is 
frozen over 
It's frozen to-night if it ever is (Gerry 
from the forcing itself 
through the interstices of window glass and 
A picture of two human beings he 
He took 
down the rec elver and ordered three Con ktails 


asked the valet, 


So unlike our sea, 51 


shivered cold air 
sash 
had never seen crossed his mind 
“Company, sir? worried 
about the room 
“No no. 


One for me and two for the 


couple I've turned out. We three will drink 
success to each other 

“Not much success for them, sir. You 
know how it is lost their ‘old voung 


people, too.” 

“Oh, dash it all, Graves, shut up 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.’ This young 
man he had looked after from youth was 
growing alarming. Graves stepped into the 
hall to hurry up the beverages for the merry 
drinking party 

Good - Time Evans was sipping Gus’s 
aperitif which he had reserved for the last 
and, in a glowing good humor again, had 
ordered “chicken Becker” put upon a table 
not too near the music at 
telephone bell rang 


seven, when the 


To Graves it was disquieting — some one 
would come up and see the bathless room 


To Gerry it was nothing at all but a telephone 


which, according to custom, his servant 
answered 
The voice at the other end of the line 


crackled through the room, sharp and hurried 
to the correct “* Are you there?” of the Briton 


“Yes, I'm here Don't talk like a fool 
This you, Evans?” 
“No, sir. It is not Mr. Evans,” said the 


nettled Graves with dignity 

“I asked for G. Evans.” 

“This is Mr 

“His what?” 

“His man 

A groan. 
phone.” 

“I shall see if he is in, sir. Wot nyme, 

“Get Evans and get him quick.” 

“Wot nyme, sir?” 

“Sa-ay, what is all this? Tell your marster 
it’s the Central Vaudeville Booking Office 
That'll bring him.” 

As the high-sounding name which was of 
no import to either man or master reached 
their ears there was an exchange of amused 
glances between the two, simultaneous with 
the transfer of the telephone. But whereas 
Graves was if anything graver, Gerry, mel- 
lowed by the series of healths his party had 
been ceremoniously Jrinking to each other, 


Evans Ss man, sir 


his servant, sir.” 
“Well, tell Evans to come to the 





Was « 
happy moments of the world 
bulked in the near future 
Hello there, 
Evans 
‘G. Evans?” 
“That's the 
“Well, Evans, I found your cards 
~ em on my desk to-day Sorry I couldn't 


very languid was 


name. 


seven 


see you 

* Loss all mine,” murmured Gerry, wishful 
to carry on the joke as long as possible, as 
time hung heavily on his hands 

* You're a Small-Time man, ain't you?” 

“Me? I'm a Good-Time man, me man, 
and don’t you forget it.’ 


“Am I talking to G. 


here Was a pause 


Evans? 

‘You are. Mr. G. Evans.” 

“All right, Mr. G. Evans. Now what I 
want to know is, and give it to me straight: 


vour act good enough to close the Ely sée 
show? 

“My act,” responded the occupant of the 
easy chair impressively, “will close any show 
on earth.” 

“I don’t ask for comedy off the boards, 

oung man.” 

“Well, you don't get it 
for it. I'm all business with you fellows,” 
chirped Good-Time Evans 

“You sound fresh to me, but I'm in a hole 
Phe Royal Punchinello has broken a rib 

ere short of turns. I'll put you on to-night 
and sign a contract with you next week if 
vou oblige me. Come over to my office.” 

Mr. Evans retained his good humor but 
mild reproof crept into his tones. “*Come to 
ona nicht like this? How can 

ou ask such a thing of an artist? Nothing 
doing 2 

Words sputtered over the telephone from 
the Central Vaudeville Booking Office ending 
by something and something cheek. 

“Come on over,” repeated Mr 
blandly. “I've ordered the chicken.” 

“Chicken be blanked. It's 6.30 now. Your 
act goes on at 10.45. If you fill in to-night 
I'll give you next week and perhaps a season, 
but we gotta talk business.” 

“TI talk business at the Blackmore.” 

“Blackmore? Is this telephone number on 
your card the Blackmore?” 

“What did think it 
House?” 

The voice at the other end of the telephone 
automatically softened. “It’s irregular, Mr. 
Evans, but my machine's outside and I'll 
come over. Can you put your act on without 
a rehearsal?” 

“Yes, but not 
ilong, old darling.” 

“You're a strange bird 

“Eccentricity of genius.” 

“What's the number of your room?” 

Graves, who had been indecently hovering 
near, taking in a large part of this stupefying 
dialogue, waved imploringly. Gerry rose to 
the appeal. “My servant will meet you at 
the desk, I have a number of rooms. What's 
your name, Central Vaudeville?” 

“Jepson’s my name, it’s Jepson speaking.” 
lhere was pride in the tone. 

“All right, Jepson, toddle along There 
“Hello? ~ ello?” The man 


of affairs at the other end had hung up. 


(Bes eyes shone. The effluvia of a 
F good tirae was creeping over him. His 
brain worked rapidly The deploring (raves 
stood by for orders. “Graves, go get a private 
get it. Send a waiter to me 

send a captain. Then stand by the desk.” 

“You ‘aven'’t dress clothes, sir,” working 
toward the door despairingly. 

“I've a feeling Mr. won't be 
dressed mustn't make a guest uncomfort- 
able. Now, if possible, try to act like a 
theatre dresser, Graves. As far as I can make 
out, I'm a headliner; rather, I'm going to be 
if I play this game well.” 

“I’m not acquainted with dressers, sir, and 
I don’t know ‘ow they act.” 

“Nor I with headliners and I can’t act at 
all. But I'm going to try. Have you no 
ambition to act, Graves?” 

“T “ave not, sir.” 

“Be natural. I believe that’s good Belasco 
stuff. Keep a-moving, Graves, and remem- 
ber — I trust you.” 

This was electrical. Responsibility rested 
upon a gentleman’s gentleman. He paused 
but once. “’Ave you your gun, Mr. Evans? 
Chicago's a bit wild, sir.” 


unless you pay 


vour office 


Evans, 


you was — Hull 


without a drink. Step 


was a silence 


dining-room 


Jepson 


mce more the smiling participant in the 
\ good time 


Mr. 


i, 


“No gun play to-night, Graves. Play of g 
different kind.” The valet disappeared, 
. “But [ll be durned,” continued Gerry as he 
went through the mechanics of hair-brushing 
“if I know the kind of play it’s going to be” 

Twenty minutes later the son of the house 
of Evans greeted a stockily built, fresh 
cheeked, keen eyed junior member of the 
great theatrical firm The Central Vande 
ville. The table was set, the wine cooling, 
the lights were low and there were orchids oq 
the table. Jepson had seen all these things 
before. He had them in private life, and they 
were faithfully reproduced in Big Acts on his 
But he had never met with them 
under like conditions. He might never have 
met with them at all, hanging up the tele 
phone on the first impertinence of Gerry, but 
that, way back in his heart, he had a feeliz 
for adventure himself. It had put him in the 
show business. 


stages 


Moreover, while he was in need of an aet 
to close his show that night he might not 
have crossed the snow -swept city had not the 
suddenly careless attitude of one who for 
seven days had left anxious cards upon him 
filled him with the instinctive homage we 
pay to the indifferent. Jepson was prepared 
to like G. Evans, but, contrary to his host, he 
carried a gun. His adventures had not al- 
ways brought him a good time. 

“Wouldn't take you for a vaudeville 
artist,” growled the manager after a cordial 
clasp of hands. “Where's the braid on your 
clothes, where's the pockets, the belt?” ; 

“TI only wear ‘em for managers,” returned 
the host glibly, “to impress *em.” 

Jepson forebore to smile. “I doen't Suppose 
this spread is to impress me, either.” 


“@PREAD?” 
plexed. 

Mr. Jepson felt guilty of a breach of taste, 
delicately conveyed, and augmented by 
Graves as he sufficiently obtruded his per- 
sonality to take away his coat and hat. The 
Inanager hoped he would not discover his 
revolver in the pocket. 

“Well, it's unusual, ain't it? You could 
use up your week’s salary on one of these 
dinners.” 

Gerry handed him a friendly drink. “Not 
my salary.” 

Mr. Jepson swallowed the cocktail hur- 
riedly and held to his point. He was trying 
to sound out Gerry, but he didn’t wish to ap- 
pear to be doing so. It’s a mistake for a 
power in a vaudeville circuit to show interest 
in his performers. It must be the other way 
about. Now from all appearances G. Evans 
had no interest in anything beyond the com- 
fort of his guest. He didn’t seem to care if 
he ever showed again. 

Could Jepson have been able to X-ray the 
smallest portion of his host’s brain he would 
have found a whirling bewilderment there 
that would have swung the scales of injustice 
in favor of the circuit. He would have dis- 
covered that G. Evans had no idea who he, 
G. Evans was, and was most eager to find out. 

“T wonder,” ventured Jepson, “if you ain't 
some relation to old Gerard Evans.” 

Graves, who was serving the dinner, clat- 
tered a soup spoon of warning _nd his master 
froze him with reproof. Jepson admired this 
severity. As a matter of fact, Gerry was 
sparring for time. Would it be wiser to ad- 
mit the relationship or to insist that all this 
magnificence came from earned money? 
From early experiences he had discovered 
that, in spite of his own efforts to be attrac- 
tive, he had ever been more warmly wel- 
comed by men and women of all social zones 
when they found who his father was. He 
decided to play safe, which meant playing up 
his father. There was nothing of importance 
to the young man just then but the enjoy- 
ment of a rip-snorting sell. 

“Well, yes, we are related,” he admitted, 
with a show of reluctance. 

“Ever give it to the press?” 

“No—no—I was reserving —” 
heaven! For what was he reserving it? 

“For the Big Time,” completed Mr. Jep- 
son, eyes glistening. 

“*For the Big Time,” echoed Gerry, feel- 
ing as though he had just been rescued from 
a well. on 

“Well, I guess we can fax up matters,’ said 
the guest, “if the madam can put it over as 
well as you can. Where is the madam — 

should ‘a’ asked before.” 

“Should you?” repeated Gerry vacantly. 

Again Jepson misinterpreted the pamnic 


said Gerry as though per- 
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gricken young man and felt that this kin of 
ad a does to his manners. It stirred 
a reg don’t like your wife’s name 


What did he want indeed? 
earned a cent in his life. 
remember what it cost him to live — and 


Evans was ever so exquisitely 


After all, he was Jepson. 


MGery beamed. He had a wife! Ah, he 
had a wife! “Why not? But she’s no good 
st business. As soon as she’d met you, Mr. 


ond felt that big personality of yours, 


she'd go ahead and sign anything. Had to 


_ softened. At least, this extraor- 


dinary suppliant of the past week admitted 
there — power in him. He might get 
the better of him yet. 

“You see,” continued Gerry. 


stand you. 


maintained a stolid front and continued with 


i of tricks. , it 
~~ “If you do business with us you d 


better change your team name. 


“T can with- 
I’m an Evans.” ; 

may have wilted within but he 

He knew the value of fault- 


I forget 


_what do you call it?” His tone was 
temptuous. 
“San a crucial moment. Gerry shredded 


‘chicken Becker” madly and Graves 


sought to distract with wine. “A black-face 


with a name like that!’ continued Jep- 


son, feeling he had got the upper hand. ; 
The laugh that followed his sneer again 
disquieted him. So he and the madam were 
a black-face team! Gerry hoped Graves was 
enjoying this but he abstained from looking 
athim. You must never encourage a servant. 
“Why do you say you can't remember 
us?” ventured one-half of the Evans sketch, 


bet you a fiver the name’s on the tip of 


toi . : 
Pigeon locked at him and laughed. “You 
must want to give me money. You can keep 
it. I got my own. , eC 
billed as ‘Pink and Pearlie,’ wow! 

“Pink and Pearlie,’” repeated Gerry, lov- 
ingly, while the old servant coughed sadly in 
a corner of the room. 
It’s got humor, coming on as I do — as we 
do — with all that black on us.” é 

“Well, stick it out,” grunted Jepson geni- 
ally. He was taking from his pocket long 
yellow contracts and a fountain pen richly 
banded with gold. 


But black-face singers 


“T’ve always liked it. 


He generally spoke 


kindly through these moments. “Only — 


which is Pink and which is Pearlie?”’ 

“That,” said Gerry earnestly, “we have 
never been able to find out. We got mixed up 
one night in the dark and 5 

“Cute, ain't you,” growled Jepson. 
contracts were opened — the ink from the 
pen shaken on the carpet. ‘* Now I got to get 
away from here before 8. 
Elysée by 9.30. To-night’s just a try-out, 
remember, nothing coming to you for it — 
but next week you'll go on the salary list. 





The 


You make the 


w what you got inthe Small Time. We 


control that, too. What do you want now?” 


T= young artist endeavored to preserve 
the 


tranquillity for which he was famous. 
He had never 
If he could only 


it cost his sister to live. He must not 


forget the madam. He looked yearningly 
at Graves by the serving-table, who was help- 
lessly shrugging his shoulders like a French- 


Jepson’s eyes and his met. Indeed, 


Jepson had never taken his eyes off him 


the moment the contracts were pro- 


duced. What terrible eyes they were — and 
yet they were just. Evans felt that he could 
take a chance and still boast when he went 


back home of having dominated the evening. 
“You're my guest, Mr. Jepson, and my 
father, Gerard Evans, yes, my father, has 


told me many a time before I went on the 





circuit 


“The low circuit you mean,” corrected 
Mr. Jepson, but gently. This was Gerard 
Evans’s son. 

“Certainly, the low circuit,” amended 
Gerry fiercely. “‘‘Never,’ he used to tell me, 
sign &@ paper over damask.’ It’s — it’s the 
honor of the family. Unless you make me an 
offer we'll talk money after the show.” 

This didn’t meet with the great man’s 


ee Yes,” roared Jepson without his 
deliberation, “because you think you're 


going to make a hit — with a Saturday night 
sy that'll yell its lungs out over any boob 


squirts seltzer — after we’ve run your 


name in on our next week's bill you'll tell me 


"re worth.” 


. $ the show,” imperturbably from Mr. 
All ‘Teht.” nick anything else to say. 
na. I a you your chanst and you don’t 


rising and reaching for his 


ou could sign up now and have a 


hee Po Big Time if you make good. See 


I'm going to tell you the truth — only 


you know it already: you're going into an 
empty house on a blizzard night in a new turn 
with the hands of the few out in front con- 
gealed in their laps and their laughs frozen 
in their throats. You'll be worth about ten 
cents. Better sign and close up with me. I 
got to get you billed for to-morrow.” 

“I can’t,” piously from the desperate 
Gerry, “not over damask. Just make me an 
offer.” 

Jepson put on his hat. “You're a queer 
gink. This whole business has been queer.” 
He looked about the room with somber, slow 
uncertainty. “Are you playing straight 
with me? I like you and I think we'll get 
along. But I want your word of honor: 
will you show up to-night?” 

Good-Time Evans extended his hand. 
“Ra-ther— word of honor.” The guest, 
never a man of words, went down the hall. 

“Nine-thirty,” he called back ere the ele- 
vator engulfed him. 


Gm" took out a cigarette and looked.at 
Graves, who had never failed him even 
when he was a little lad seeking approval. 
Graves did not observe him. The young man 
flung himself into a chair and laughed long 
and loud. In the middle of the third peal he 
stopped. He found it was easy to stop. 
He need not have begun. He had simply 
remembered that he always laughed at the 
end of his escapades. It was the time to do it. 

“IT like that fellow, Graves.” It fretted 
him to keep turning to his servant. His 
servant should turn to him. However, some 
one had to talk in the quiet room. 

“Very able party, sir, I should say.” 

“TI really wish I could show up to-night 
with Paderewski, or Galli-Curci, or some- 
thing yr 

“Yes, sir. It’s a bit awkward. 
given your word, sir.” 

Evans kicked a timid gilded chair and 
strode about as his servant continued piling 
up the dishes. He hated Graves. Been with 
him too long. Ridiculous making a confidant 
of the stupid beggar. It behooved him as an 
Evans — as an Evans? “Yes, I gave him 
my word,” tracing a Chinese design with a 
good deal of elaboration on the rug. “But 
what’s a number on a program more or less 
on a night like this!” 

“Quite so, sir. And the young couple may 
not suffer after all, sir. *E may not tyke it 
out of them as we would say — in a manner 
of speaking.” 

Evans abandoned the 
“What young couple?” 

“The young couple as plays the Low Time, 
sir. Mr. G. Evans and ’is missus, sir.” 

“Are you crazy? Who’s G. Evans?” 

“Pink and Pearlie, sir.” 

“Why, he'll never see them, he’ll—” 
The young man drew in his breath sharply. 
“Why, yes, he will. Those big fellows con- 
trol all the little circuits, high and low, long 
and short, whatever they call them.” 

“Oh, yes, he'll see them, sir — all right. 
One wouldn’t want to ’ave that man against 
one, would one, sir?” 

“My Lord! Graves, what's the use of talk- 
ing like that? Here I am shut up in a devil 
of a hole on a devil of a night trying to make 
the best of it and keep cheery, and you walk- 
ing about like a body of weeps. Your name 
suits you.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.” 

“He called me up. I didn’t seek this. If 
you had any imagination you'd see how 
wonderful it was to have the wires twisted.” 

“Were they twisted, sir?” 

“Of course they were. And my name, too! 
Why, the whole thing was handed to me on a 
platter — on a platter!” 

The old valet relaxed. He allowed himself 
the indulgence of a smile. “I guess that’s the 
way it was, sir. It was meant fer you to ‘ave 
a joke. The wires was twisted. You see, sir, 
I kept thinking it was the young couple that 
was put out of the room, and that the young 
woman down-stairs at the telephone ‘adn’t 
changed By 

Graves may have finished the sentence. 
Only the empty room knew if this was so, for 
Gerard Evans, Jr., had sprinted down the 
hall calling excitedly for coat and hat. He 
passed the red globes above the elevators 
which promised immediate arrival at the floor, 
bounded down the several flights of tufted 
steps and brought up against the office desk 
with such impetus that for a moment he had 
no words left for the question uppermost in 
his mind. 

“Tm Gerard Evans in 804. I came in at 
5.30. What’s the name of the young people 
that preceded me?” 

There was an adherence to form in the 
Blackmore. “I am not the room clerk, 
Mr. Evans. The room clerk’s gone to 
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The answer to your questions 
about the cost of meat! 


Gives 
facts and figures about America’s meat supply that every 


Send for Swift & Company’s 1919 Year Book. 


home should understand. Write for it now —sent free 


Why is the price of meat so 
high? 

Do the packers control it? 
What has the war had to 
do with it? 

How was the American army 
fed? 

Why are the prices of butter 
and eggs so high? 

Are the packers responsible 
for the high price of shoes? 
What are the real facts re- 
vealed by the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation of 
the packing industry? 


* * * 


Swift & Company’s Year Book 
shown above will give the answers 


to these and many other interest- 
ing questions about your greatest 
food problem. Write for it now. 

There is no mystery in the meat 
packing business. It operates un- 
der conditions of intense competi- 
tion and, like every other industry, 
is controlled by fundamental busi- 
ness principles. 

This Year Book presents a re- 
view of Swift & Company’s opera- 
tions during 1918 and shows that 
the profits earned (about 2 cents on 
each dollar of meat sales) were too 
small to have any noticeable effect 
on live stock and meat prices. 

Send us your name for this 
valuable book now—sent free —a 
postal will do. 


Address 


Swift & Company 


4198 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. : 


imparts in a clear wholesome 


way, in one volume: ; 


Kaowledge a Father i Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to this Son 
Medical Xnoviedze a Hasband Should Have. 
Ail in one Ms@wledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
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Does YourHand ({[* 
Itch for a Pencil? .) 


‘OU don't have to be a | 

genius. If you have that 
iii for drawing, you may | . 
have Inyou the making of « suc- 
cessful cartoonist or illustrator. 


cartoon- 
develop your talent 
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Bidg., Minneapolis, 
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SHORTHAND Simplified 


Amazingly Easy to Learn 
Practical K.1. Shorthand. Learned in 
few half hours; then you attain speed 
easily. Great saving in time and expense 
Home Study, Many enclorsements. Guar- 
antee. A clergyman writes: “‘I didn’t 
study, Lsimply absorbed it-” Lawyer 
states: “‘It was de tfal recreation t 
in vernment service, 
schools, 
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Increase Your Will Power 


In One Hour 


tuthor of This Article Tells How He Quickly Acquired a Dominating 
Will Power that Earns Him Between $50,000 and $70,000 a Year 


“OUR YEARS ago a man offered me a 
}; wonderful bargain. He was hard up 
for money and wanted to sell me some 
shares in a young growing company for 
Based on the earnings of the Com- 
pany the stock offered me was easily worth 
$s,00o—in fact, the man who finally 
bought the shares sold them again in five 
months at a profit of $4,300. 

Che reason I didn’t buy the shares was 
that I could more raise a thousand 
dollars than I could hop, skip, and jump 
icross the Atlantic Ocean. A thousand 
dollars? And my income only twenty-five 
a wee k 

[The second chapter in my life began a 
few months later, when another oppor 
tunity came to me. It required an invest- 
ment of $20,000 during the first year. I 
raised the money easily, paid back every 
penny I borrowed, and had $30,000 left 
it the end of the first year! To date, in 
less than four years, my business has paid 
me a clear profit of over $200,000 and is 
now earning between $50,000 and $70,000 
avear. Yet for twelve years before, the 
company had been losing money every 
year! 

Ihe natural question for my reader to 
ask is, “‘How could you borrow $20,000 to 
invest in a business which had previously 
been a failure, after being unable to bor- 
row $1,000 for an investment that seemed 
secure? It is a fair question. And the 
answer can be given in two little words 
WILL POWER: 

When the first proposition came to me 
[ passed it by simply because I didn’t have 
the money and couldn’t borrow it. I went 
from one friend to the next and all turned 
me down. Several refused to talk business 
with me at all. They all liked me person- 
ally, and they asked about the kiddies, but 
when it came to money matters I hadn’t 
a chance. I was scared stiff every time 
I talked to one of them I pleaded with 
them, almost begged them. But everybody had their 


ST .OOO0. 


no 


“money all tied up in other investments.” It was 
an old excuse, but I accepted it meekly. I called it 
hard luck. But I 





know today that it 


. was nothing in the 
Partial List of world except my 
Contents lack of Will Power, 


or rather my weak 
Will Power, which 
kept me from getting 
what I wanted 
When I heard that 


The Law of Great Thinking 

The Four Factors on whic 
it depends 

How to develop 





analytical 
powe 


rT 
How to think “all around 


any subject the man sold those 
low to throw the mind into " 
deliberate, controlled, pro- | Shares at a profit of 

ductive thinking $4,300, it seemed 
Detailed directions for Per 


that my sorrow could 
not be greater. That 
profit was just about 
what my salary 
amounted to for four 
years! But instead 
of grieving over my 

hard luck,” I de- 
cided to find out why 
I was so easily beaten 


fect Mind Concentration 
How to acquire the power of 
Consecutive Thinking, Rea 
soning, Analysis 
How to acquire the 
Creative Writing 
How to guard against errors 
in Thought 
How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts 
How to follow any line of 
hought with keen, concen 
trated Powers 
o to develop 


skill of 


Reasoning 


a in everything I tried 
How to handle the mind in to accomplish. It 

Creative Thinking . “re 
The secret of Building Mind must be that the - 

Power was something vital 
How the Will is made to act that made the differ 
How to test your Will 


ence between success 
and failure. It wasn’t 
lack of education, for 
many illiterate men 
became wealthy. 
What was this vital 
spark? What was 
this one thing which 
successful men had 
and which I did not 


How a Strong Will is Master 

of Body 

What creates Human Power 

The Six Principles of Will 
Training 

Definite Methods for develop 
ing Will 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for using Will 
Power in the Conduct of 


Life 
FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for 
Applied Power of Percep 


tion, Memory Imagina have? 

tion, Seif-Analysis, Con aver 
trol ' ‘ I began to read 
—_-* develop a strong, keen Thooks about psy- 
How to concentrate the eye | chology and mental 
upon what is before you we rery. 
»biect, person, printed po er. But every 
page, work thing I read was too 
general. There was 


These are only a few of the 
many subjects treated 


nothing definite — 
nothing that told me 
what to do. 








After several months of discouraging effort, I 
finally encountered a book called “ Power of Will,” 
by Prof. Frank Channing Haddock. The very title 
came to me as a shock. When I opened the book I 
was amazed. I realized that will power was the 
vital spark—the one thing that I lacked. And here 
in this book were the very rules, lessons and exer- 
cises through which anyone could increase their will 
power. Eagerly I read page after page; including 
such articles as, The Law of Great Thinking; How 
to Develop Analytical Power; How to Concentrate 
Perfectly; How to Guard Against Errors in Thought; 
How to Develop Fearlessness; How to Acquire a 
Dominating Personality. 


An hour after I opened the book I felt like a new 
person. My sluggish will power was beginning to 
awaken. There was a new light in my eye, a new 
spring in my step, a new determination in my soul. 
I began to see, in my past the many mistakes I had 
made, and I knew I would never make them again. 

I practised some of the simple exercises. They 
were more fascinating than any game of cards or 
any sport 


Then came an opportunity to acquire the business 
which had lost money for twelve years, and which I 
turned into a $50,000 a year money maker. Instead 
of cringing before the moneyed people, I won them 
over by my sheer force of will. I would not be 
denied. And my every act and word since then has 
been the result of my training in will power. 

I am convinced that every man has within himself 
every essential quality of success except a strong 
will. Any man who doubts that statement need 
only analyze the successful men he knows, and he 
will find himself their equal, or their superior, in 
every way except in will power. Without a strong 
will, education counts for little, money counts for 
nothing, opportunities are useless 

I earnestly recommend Prof. Haddock's great 
work, “ Power of Will.” to those who feel that success 
is just out of reach—to those who lack that something 
which they cannot define, yet which holds them down 
to the grind of a small salary. 

Never before have business men and women 
needed this help so badly as in these trying times. 
Hundreds of real and imaginary obstacles confront us 
every day, and only those who are masters of them- 
selves and who hold their heads up will succeed. 

Power of Will” as never before is an absolute 
necessity—an investment in self-culture which no one 
can afford to deny himself 

I am authorized to say that any reader who cares to 
examine “Power of Will” for five days may do so 
without sending any money in advance. If after 
one hour you do not feel that your will power has in- 
creased, and, if after a week's reading you do not 
feel that this great book supplies that one faculty you 
need most to win success, return it and you will owe 
nothing Otherwise send only $3, the small sum 
asked 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position and 
everything we are striving for, but the great mass of 
intelligent men and women will at least investigate 
for themselves by sending for the book at the pub- 
lisher’s risk. I am sure that any book that has done 
for me—and for thousands of others—what “ Power 
f Will” has done—is well worth investigating. It is 
interesting to note that among the 250,000 owners of 

Power of Will" are such prominent men as Supreme 


Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang. Ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Governor McKelvie, of 
Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster General Britt; 


General Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express 
Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas and thousands of others. In fact, today 
“Power of Will"’ is just as important, and as necessary 
to a man’s or woman's equipment for success, as a 
dictionary. To try to succeed without Power of 
Will is like trying to do business without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest imme- 
diate action in this matter before you. It is not even 
necessary to write a letter. Use the form below, if 
you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 12-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and 
the book will come by return mail. You hold in 
your hand, this very minute, the beginning of a new 
era in your life. Over a million dollars has been paid 
for “ Power of Will” by people who sent for it on free 
examination. Can you, in justice to yourself, 
hesitate about sending in the coupon? oon you 
doubt, blindly, when you can see, without a penny 
deposit, this wonder-book that will increase your 
will power in one hour? 

The cost of paper, printing and binding has 
almost doubled during the past three years, in spite 
of which “ Power of Will" has not been increased in 
- e. The publisher feels that so great a work should 
»¢ kept as low-priced as possible, but in view of the 
enormous increase in the cost of every manufacturing 
item, the present edition will be the last sold at the 
or price. The next edition will cost more 

urge you to send in the coupon now. 


—=—_s = = -- nee @ee ee = = = = 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “ Power of Will’ at your 


risk. I agree to remit $3.00 or remail book in 5 days. 
Name 

Address 

City .... State 








“T don’t care who you are or where the 
clerk's gone. Their names must be in a book 
or that big thingummy hanging up here which 
you fellers are always looking at. This is 
important, man.” 

So persuaded the clerk scrambled over the 
lists. “‘No, no other name. Here’s yours — 
Evans.” Gerry made a movement of despair. 
“No,” continued the clerk surely, “just your 
name — and Mrs. Evans.” 

“But don’t you see that isn’t mine, that’s 
his.” 

This was very trying to a clerk who had 
nothing to do with rooms anyway. “Didn't 
you say your name was Evans, Mr. Evans?” 

“Yes, and it is Evans, but Mrs. Evans’s 
name isn’t Mrs. Evans. I mean there isn’t 
any Mrs. Evans.” 

The clerk looked scandalized. “I beg 
your pardon — this is very unfortunate. It 
is down Mrs. Evans.” 

Gerry caught the clerk by the lapel and the 
telephone girl had ideas of calling up head- 
quarters. “Is there any way on this round 
earth of finding out if a man and woman 
named G. Evans and wife ‘checked out’ as 
I believe you phrase it + 

“Never, Mr. Evans. 

“Well — left this dump within the day?” 

“Certainly,” with great dignity. “If 
you'd asked me that before — I will consult 
my books. I am the cashier.” 

Guarded behind little brass bars and plate 
glass the cashier breathed more freely as he 
ran his fingers over the paid and departed. 
The telephone girl, gazing pensively at the 
anxious young man, decided he was good- 
looking but would be no fun to go out with. 
However, she would be pleasant. “1 remem- 
ber them,” she encouraged; “they had a pawn 
ticket in a ten-dollar bill. I ‘most died.” 

“Too bad you didn’t,”’ retorted this scion 
of the courtly house of Evans. She flipped 
her telephone cords angrily in the air. 

“Now that’s a coincidence,” called the 
cashier, remaining safely in his cage, “Gus 
Evans and his wife — yes — left this after- 
noon 3 

“Where did they go?” 

“Well, now, Mr. Evans, I couldn’t say. 
There's a book for addresses but the address 
clerk's not here. You write them a letter and 
put a stamp on it. We'll forward—” He 
looked up to see the long polo arm of Gerry 
Evans hooking the book from its safe little 
home behind other glass encasements. 

“Gus Evans — 1820 Wabash Aveuue, care 
Brown,” read the difficult guest. He again 
bellowed at the cashier. “Now what I want 
is a taxi. Get mea taxi.” 

“T’m not the starter, Mr Evans,” the cash- 
ier said severely, but it was wasted. Graves, 
who had descended, very properly by the 
elevator, with his master’s coat and hat, was 
already bundling him into them. Graves’s 
eyes reflected the joy of vicarious adven- 
ture. 

“*I suppose you're a-going after them, sir.” 

“T am.” 

“Very good, sir. And’ — he lowered his 
tone— “the gun is in your right ‘and 
pocket, sir.” 








” 








“W70U'RE a dear old fool, Graves. Have a 
decent supper for four.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.” 

At six minutes past eight Good-Time 
Evans was feeling his way up two flights of 
steps with Ma Brown in the hall below warn- 
ing him of certain holes in the carpet. Out- 
side the door of Gus and Milly he hesitated, 
hesitated fro. . pure pleasure, regretful to in- 
terrupt the golden negro melody that Pink 
and Pearlie were giving to a wintry world. 
At his knock the voices ceased, only Milly’s 
fingers trailed over the keys in soft refrain as 
Gus swung open the door. 

The two men eyed each other silently, but 
Milly, espying the stranger over her shoulder, 
rose with a little shriek of dismay: “It’s 
Eldorado come back.” 

To this Gerry made only an oracular reply. 
“Which,” said he, “is Pink and which is 
Pearlie?” 

Gus was Pink. “Then, Pearlie,” continued 
the stranger, “there’s a job for you at the 
Elysée — for both of you.” 

Milly ran to Gus and Gus put his arms 
about her. “ You're Jepson,”’ she announced. 

“No, wrong again. I'm G. Evans. Jepson 
sent me.” 

If Gerry had expected an indignant interro- 
gation that he might enjoy a swift divulgence 
of the situation he was mistaken. Gus simply 
extended his hand. “Then I reckon we're 
kin, Mr. Evans. I got a heap of relatives 
down in Alabama I ain't ever heard of. 
Milly’s southern, too. We get our melodies 
right from the south, as your employer, 
Mr. Jepson, may have heard.” 


‘ 











McCLURE’S for APRy 
“Come right in, Mr. Evans,” said rd 





“and sit down in the Morris chair, 
let yourself down gently, Mr. Evans, 
“No,” said the new cousin firmly, “th. 
a great deal to be said and a great deal to de 
and I will explain it all in the motor.” 
“Have you a motor?” whispered 
“T have a very beautiful motor, T don} 
know whose it is, but I gave the Tascally 
chauffeur who drives it fifty dollars to bring 
me over here and on to the Elysée. He wy, 
waiting at the Blackmore for his * 
“Oh—the Blackmore! We've been 
there,” said Pink, the black-face artist, 
“T know you have been there,” said 
his voice very kind, “and you were turned 
out on my account. I’m sorry. There's jus 
one way that I can square it — and that 
can square me. If you’ve got your black fac 
hiding anywhere around — for my sake, fy 
Jepson’s sake, put them on and we'll talkoye 
salary in the motor.” 


US carried down the simple equi 

while Milly explained that black fan 
were put on in the theatre. “You're rather 
funny for a vaudeville man,” she ended. By 
when the glittering motor drew up before th 
stage door of the Elysée the explanationsan 
ensuing arrangements had been made and 
there was very little to whisper over, x 
they walked up the narrow alley, but admop. 
itions. Gerry was running it all. “They 
probably have you down with a valet, Pink 
So hug the bag and stick close. you 
get on your make-up I'll keep under cove 
and Jepson will never know till it’s gj 
over. 

“They'll dress us in one Foom,” from Milly 
in a panic. 

“Pink and Pearlie,” decided Good-Tim 
Evans with a proud air, “dress in two rooms,” 

At the entrance the doorman took dow 
his house telephone and spoke to the power 
in front. “‘They’re here,” he reported, “and 
with a valley. What did you say, sir? Two 
rooms? We'll have to move the parrots.” 

The parrots were moved, chattering fiercely 
of their rights, and the serene order of a great 
vaudeville house went on undisturbed. At 
10.29 Pink and Pearlie, garbed in plantation 
dress, went trembling upon the stage. 

Gerry with the door shut upon him could 
hear Milly at the piano, could hear the plain 
tive strains she drew with her magical touch, 
could hear the freshness of her charming voice 
and the piercing sweetness of Gus’s phenon- 
enal tenor. At the end of the first song he 
heard what he took to be a snow slide upon 
the roof, or was it the sudden roar of a lake 
that should be frozen — or could it be the 
sweetest sound that comes to the ears of al 
artists of all theatres: just men and womend 
no particular importance striking one palm 
against the other. 

But while the audience heard Gus and 
Milly, and Gus and Milly heard the audience, 
and Jepson heard both, no one heard Good- 
Time Evans going through the most remark- 
able performance of his life. It wasn’t much 
of a speech and it was oft repeated as the 
young man sat on a hard chair with his fore- 
head upon the ledge of the dressing-room 
shelf: 

“Let them put it over, Lord. Now, Lond, 
let them put it over. Grant them the Big 
Time, O Lord!” ran the only lines Gerry ever 
uttered in a theatre. 

Who knows who did it? Jepson claims he 
made them what they are to-day. Gus and 
* “illy put it down to the excellency of the act 
and Gerry keeps his council. Even so there 
were some moments between the » 
of the black-face artists and the 
down of Graves’s excellent champagne cup 
before the three members of the Evans family 
could induce a certain member of the 
Vaudeville Circuit to feel that he hadn't bees 
made a monkey of. 

“The joke’s really divided,” said Milly to 
the big man at supper. “First on us, for ve 
spent all our money trying to make a blu 
going to a good hotel in the hope you'd be 
imp’ ‘ 

“Second, it was on me,” took 2S 
“because I'd given you my word Pin and 
Pearlie would show up and I was having 
worst time of my life for a little while. 

“ And third, it was on me,” growled 
“for if me and men like me hadn't created 
Small Time and Big Time you'd have had 0 
joke to begin with.” And he seemed com 
forted somehow after this proud admission 


“Did you have a good time, Evans?” bis 
friends asked upon his return. 

“T had all kinds — big and small and hot 
and cold —and bad times. Oh, very tt 
times! And then, old dears, the best time 
ever had in my life!” 
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The Magic of Sleep 
Tai good fairies of Slumberland 


will relieve you of fatigue, wor- 
ries and grouch, rejuvenate your 
body, clear your brain and start you off in 
the morning on high gear—if you just re- 
lax—let go of yourself—lie in a comfortable, 
restful position. You can’t do that, of 
course, with an uncomfortable, sagging 
bedspring under you. Trya 


Way Saaless Spring 


The sleeping comfort and restfulness it affords can’t be 
duplicated in anything but a box spring costing two or 
three times as much. 


Its comfort and restful features are guaranteed for 25 
years. Its unique patented construction can’t sag. 
Occupants do not roll to center. 

All metal—sanitary—noiseless—can’t tear bedding. Sizes for all 
beds Ask your local ‘“Way’’ dealer about our 30 nights’ free 
trial offer Write for interesting booklet. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branches in 12 cities. Made and sold in North 
Atlantic States by Dixie Burton Corporation, N Y, 
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— the kind that 
tastes best ? 


Well, little one, 
you must mean 


: GrapeNuts 


—it surely makes 


little girls 


round and rosy. 





